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AUTHOR’S NOTE* 

This l^jok is written as one man’s fear of things 
t^iat lie ahead. It is also written as one man’s tribute 
to the Brjtishersi capacity for living fearlessly and 
gently. 

It is especially a tribute to two mcn-^ftidre Noel 
Duckworth and Major Fycvin Fagan — v^ho l^ved 
more fearlessly and more gently than all others. * 

It is dedicated to a Welshman called “^Iush*\ 

B. 


AthiOM ledf^ment is hereby made ta Sfestrs Casif'I & Co I id 
J9r bndiy granting permutwn to quote tU si***rt /wua^Y irnm I he 
Grand Aiiiaue** by UTinston ^ Churchtii^ u tub* appears on 
p^gt2(A, 
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ARTIST'S NOTE. 

The drawings which illuArate this book were made under the 
diversely Cifficult conditions which were part and parcel of prisoner* 
of-war life under die Japanese. 

They were scribbled down in tSdd moments ds precious scraps of 
paper with little more than youtlftul inexperience and fbr the most 
part with ulcerated hands. 

They were not originally intended for publicattoil*oilto be regarded 
as more fian personal notes. 

Any merit other than authenticity is to be regarded as accidental. 

Ronald Scarle. 



BOOK I 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE FOURTEENTH STEP 


T 

XjIKRE WERE TWENTY-TWO STEPS ALTOGETHER FROM THE 

courtyard of the gaol up to the cells. I ha4 got into the Rabit of 
counting those steps. Made them seem shorter^or*easier. Anyway 
1 had got into th&sltjibit of coungng. And at the fourteenth i 
stopped, donf . Becau'^e 1 could go po further, I lowered myself on 
to the step above m« and took stock of my surroundings. 

At the ft>ot pj the stairs, barely visible in the gloom, sat Ac 
sentiy — steel hclntfied, knees wide apart, rifle and bayonet acr^s 
his knees. Silent, unintelligent, unfriendly. Beyond him ^ small 
courtyard about thirty yards square. Round the courtyard ran a 
high prison wall — sfieer and made unscaleable by five or six rows 
of loose-piled bricks balanced twenty feet up on its top. 

Above my head, all alon^ the balcony which rar^from tbe top of 
the stairs round three sides of the ancient block ot cells, the dark- 
ness was restless with the small sounds of men who slept neitiher 
comfortably nor well. And at my feet, also on the staircase, lyjpg 
doubled up over three or four steps, sprawled a half-naked soldiK 
— an Argyll, I recognized from his cap which, last of his 
possessions, he wflre even at night. 

I had passed him on the way down to the latrinesl^'lhen, he had 
writhed on tjie stairs with the griping pains of dyfentery; and, 
having lost all* control of hisjbowels, his legs were fouled and his 
pride outraged. 

"Anything I can do, Jock?" I had asked him. 

"Och, man, leave me alone”, he had exclaimed. I regretted my 
intrusion. That was the trouble nowadays; one was never alone, 
not even on a prison staircase in thr early hours of the morning. 

“Sorry”, I muttered, and, stepping over him, conti^ed <Jn 
down to the sentry. 
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“Bcnjo-ka?” I asked him. 

**Bcnjo hei’\ he grunted. Permission granted, I crossed the 
twenty feet of maggot-ridden mud to the latrine. Soon I returned. 
In accordance with instructions, thanked the sentry. 

‘‘Aringato**, I ssdd, to which he (cplicd, disinterestedly, 
“Oka^a”. 

I had talked to the i^tairs; climbed them slowly; passed the 
young Argyll (without speaking) and then stopped — exhausted — 
at the fourteenth step. 

I looked at the sprawled figure again. Even in the gloom I could 
see fair hair under the black cap with its cjie(^ colours: sturdy Itgs: 
one hand clencjjied tightly over the back edge of the step on which 
my feet rested: head on one side and a clean cut jaw. 

A Scot of the best lype. I hoped no one would come down the 
^irs and sec either of us at that moment. I decided then that, 
since I too was incapable of u>oving, I could ^how decently address 
him. 

“How are you doing, Jock?” I asked. He didn’t answer. He 
d^n’t seem resentful of the intrusion, howevcLaso I persisted, 
\imh a feeble attempt at humour : 

“T^ss you for who carries who up the rest of the stairs”, I said — 
and agaiif he didn’t answer. 

I knew then what had happened: knew without looking. The 
Argyll was dead. Within a week of arriving in the ^ol, the first 
man in aur sev|n hundred had died — not of wounds, not in battle, 
but from exhaustion ^nd privation. 

Weaker then ever, I leant back. This was something I could not 
e^ly understand. Oeath in war was an unpleasant event which 
<^st befall many — not oneself, naturally: but many others, even 
^ne’s friends. One regretted the fact, but one di/d not bewail it. 

But this — this death due to lack of food and dfugs, both of which 
w^re plentMiff — this was something against which ^ne could not 
steel oneself? A ^eek, I thought, and one dead already. A young, 
sturdy Scot. There must be lots oS weeks to go "yet l^fore we 
would be out. A year jJl:ob|bIy, I thought. That was if they didn’t 
shoot us as they’d said they would. Then, more honestly, I added 
to myself, “four years, more likely”. It didn’t bear thinking about. 

I looked at the Argyll. Hg was about my age, perhaps a little 
younger, perhaps twenty. I ifflected that only recently I had taken 
the aciA^ity and the fleetnes%of foot and the exuberance of youth 
entire^ for granted. I reflected that only a fortnight ago I should 
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never have considered mounting these stairs any other way than two 
at a time. Now, one by one, counting idiotically, I had crawled 
up: and — finally — had bogged down altogether at number fourteen. 

In the dark, on the stairs, resting my elbows on my knees, my 
forehead on my fists, I j^avc mystif over to misery. I found myself 
retracing in my mind the sequence of event# which had led me, so 
inevitably, tb tWs* staircase between the {punishment celU afld the 
courtyard of Pudu Gaol, Kuala Lumpur, one time administration 
centre of British ^lalaya. 


CIIAPTLJl TWO 


j iN’SANirY IN TMF. FAMILY? 


It was that brass band r blamio most, day afttr ^ay, with 
unremitting fervour,* it had pla\cd martial airs outside the Sydney 
Recruiting Oflicc in a {oily attempt to con\incc young Australians 
that war was just one long march by housa. Thousands cf volun- 
teers rthc theory was^ hvpnt»ti 7 cd h\ the blare of brass—would 
pour, in a Hamchn-like procession, into the Australian Imperial 
Forces. 

Once before, months earlier, I had volunteered, only to be tiid 
to gf> away and g<fr my motlier’s consent, and finish my University 
course. Accordini^v, I had obtained my mother’s consent aniT 
passed my exams, and become a Bachelor of ArtS4.X|iis, to my 
limited intelligence, did not appear an excessively melpful c§n- 
tribution to tile Hmpirc’s waj ctfort, so, at the beginning of 1941, 
I had returned to the Recruiting OHice, determined this time to 
enlist and kill many Germans. And thefc, outside the small wooden 
hut (which, in the middle of the grandeur of Martin Place, and 
immediately above the gentlemen’s lavatory, was so typical a 
product of the Military mind), stooli the scarlet ranks of a brass 
band playing martial airs. 

Irritated, I stopped short on the cc 5 rncr of Martin Place and Pitt 
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Street. If I was going to join up, I was going to join up of my own 
accord. I was not going to be wafted into the Army on the end of 
any conductor’s baton, however magniiicent his moustache or 
innumerable his campaign ribbons. Stubbornly, taking care not to 
walk in step with tU% march thaf stirred the depths of the city, I 
strolled away up thct hill, crossed Castlereagh Street, crossed 
EliaaBetk Street, caught^ the Bondi tram and wenl^fof a swim. 

Next day, punctually after my morning lectures, I ran from the 
University Chambers, wherein the Law School Attls housed, down 
•to the Recruiting Office in Martin Place. And there, once again, 
the sun glinting on the silver of epaulettes and the gold of initru- 
mentif, was the Band I Again I went for aiswim. Kvery day for a 
week the Bann was there and every day for a week, while others 
joined %ip and were consigned to Syria and Darwin and Mngland, 
I went swimnflng^ 

^ Then at last the Band vanished, and in marched, into the 
small hut in the middle of Al|irtin Place, [rfimed^ately above the 
gentlemen’s lavatory. The same recruiting sjrgcant greeted me in 
the same bluff and congenial manner as he had ihst I was 

iAerviewed by jiim — a manner that had all thc^rc^uish humour of 
a confnercial traveller #ad all the sincerity of a pawnbroker. 

“Hullc^ there, laddy”, he said, ‘‘going to join our Army?” I 
nodded. “How old arc you, laddy?” he askefd. I said, “Twenty”, 
and he said, “Tell it to the Marines, laddy, tell it to the Marines, 
Eighteejp years ^go you wouldn’t even have been a giram in vour 
fatherij eye, now would you, eh?” Realizing that the sergeant 
wifs the possessor of a particularly hammy wit, I didn’t 
answer. I simpiy« placed on the taldc before him a form 
^ned by my mother — the form which rendered minors ch>»ible 
for enlistment. 

"* “Mother’s signed this, laddy”, he observed astutely, “why not 
your fathe^’ii 

•‘Died eight years ago”, I told him. At this the sergeant ap- 
peared eml^rrassed and started pounding Ivs po<i<cts one after 
the other in the frenaiad manner of all smokers who know quite 
well that they have no cigSrettes but wish to give the impression 
that this is a fact they have only just discovered. Finally, with an 
air of childlike candour, which was most unbecoming, he turned 
to me and said: “Wouldn’t ft, eh? — clean out of smokes I Go*t a 
cigare^ to spare, laddy?” I said I was sorry, I hadn’t. “Got the 
makings?’’ he persisted, ancThis brown face, with its short ginger 
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moustache, assumed an air of pleading even less pleasing than the 
one of candour. 

I said I didn’t smoke. Making the best of it, he laughed abruptly 
and — inevitably — remarked, “Don’t smoke: don’t drink and don’t 
go out with bad women’’. He then turned td the private who was 
the clerk in the office, and, abandoning all pretence of pleading, 
said percm^toiily, “Give us a fag. Snowy”, and Snowy, *vifti con- 
siderable ill-grace, passed him over a cigarette. The sergeant then 
slapped all his p^kets again one after the other so, rather wearily. 
Snowy also tossed over his matches. The sergeant ht up, inhaled 
deeply, blew a cloud of smoke out of the hut door towards the 
gentleman’s lavatory and then — uring for tlie motpent of s Urelling 
His^ Majesty’s Forces — stepped out of the office into’ the sunlight of 
Martin Place, ^ 

“Be back in half an hour. Snow”, he sai^J, tossing him his 
matches. “You, laddy”, he added^“\ou come back at two ar.S 
we'll have transport ‘Tor you o\er^o Victona Barracks”. Another 
cloud of smoke and jie was gone. 

“That bastaj^l”, observed Snow, with detached calm, “is the 
greatest cold bife^in the A I F '” And, having tjelivered himftlf 
of this verdict, he, too, turned his back oil me and began gu}omily 
going through a sast pile of Arm> forms Ignored bv^ in this 
my latest attempt tJ fight the Germans, I followed the sergeant’s 
example and stepped out into the sunlight of Martin Place. 
Probably, I thought, I would go for a swim ^ , 

All of these trivial incidents were to control my destiiy. As I 
stepped out of the hut, I was hailed bv a boyhood friend v;Jio, 
looking most surprised, said, “You joirung^up?” and when I 
nodded, asked, “What umt^’’ 

"God knows”,*I told him — it didn’t seem important anyway 

“Well, what trjnch of the Armv he asked. 

“What do ^ou mean, what branch^” I demanded ^^ad frankly 
never occurred to me that armies had branches A» Tar as I ♦as 
concerned, irJpelled by one’^ sense of duty, or bv whatever other 
motive It was, one just joined the Army and killed Germans. 

“Well”, he explained, “infantry, ^irtillery, A.S.C., sappers — 
what branch?” 

“I don’t know”, I assured him, “thev haven’t told me. Infantry, 
I suppose”. This appeared to shoAc him greatlv. The infantry, 
apparently, were not at all a good thing. The infantry were just 
foot-sloceers — the P.B.I. “You’d better come up and see Dad”, 
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he told me; and $o« being an obliging youth, I went up and saw 
Dad. 

Dad was a solicitor, who asked all sorts of penetrating cfuesuons 
about my future military plans« none of which, to his uneonccalcd 
dismay, I could ans^fr. Finaltv, he made the facctul decision. 

•*You*d better join your tachcr^s old unit”, he said hriniv. ”1 
know^ht Cl), ril write him a note and get him t,4apjdy tor >ou. 
Then uhen you go out to Victoria Barracks. )i)u’ll l>c 
rcquiMtioned”. 

”ril l>c uhat^” I asked. 

“Requisitioned”, he said Whatever it was, 1 didn’t hkC|the 
sounckof It But I had Ixrcn uell brought iSp. and he uas an old 
friend of the s<» I mercK repeated the word *‘rcqiiiMtit»ncd”, 

nottngencntalU that it uas \cr\ uncouth, and said polifcK. ** I lunk 
you, sir”, and hft.^Thus, though tortunaielv at that moment I \xas 
%li$sfullv unaware of the fact, uas m\ entire ^*uturc settled In the 
playing ot brass bands, the su^cicn desire o%a recruiting sergeant 
for a smoke rather than an immediate rerruit. and the rirm pulling 
of strings h\ an old friend ot the family the iKrttcr to pr<>curc that 
h«in •uarming pn'icedure known as '‘rccjuisiti^iny^g”. 


Arrived at Victoria Barracks, all did not i^o sriuxuhK - not at 
all smooihK Wc recruits (there ucrc about a d>-/cn ot us that il4\) 
had l>c<jp greeted yiiih overwhelming b; cef .ifnifbcr 

sergeant, a mifldlc<agcd man wnth less charm tt^an sio»natn- 
th^ latter being tumls girt up hv a pair ot \ast trousers and sards 
of webbing Isclt fjc had a reads line patter ”|um tins wav, 
he had said “You’ll lie righr, tne bo\” “pot sit here and 
wc*H have sou tuxed up l^forc >ou can sa\ I Robinson** 
“*^ow you boss, get to know one another” •.* \nd tlnalU - 
presumahlwr^ hasten the process of getting to know one an<»thcr 
“J%st comcViis wav arifl scrip off” ^ 

So wc all W'cnt that was and stripj^d off aq^l for ||ic next three- 
quarters of an hour rcgnaincd stripped off, whilst the \rms lost 
all interest in us VC'c pist 4tood round surrcpritiousb rr>mparing 
suntans and binh marks, until lihallc, six teer of cf>mplerc dis- 
interest. in the sha[^ of a m ’'cal orderly, emerged from behind 
a turf guide and summoned ^js, one hv one, to be weighctl ahd 
n^easurqil. Next, into the doctfirs for an examination. 

Doctors were a tnbe frir w’ftom I had neser had much time. The 
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one before whom I aow stood filled me with no confidence at aU« 
tie had the outward appearances of a publican and the delicate 
hands of a navvy. He confirmed my worst fears about the profession 
in gcncriil and himself in pantcular by thrusting an inquisitive 
finger against what is cuphcnnisbically termeS one*s lower abdomen 
and saMng,/‘f>>ugh”. ^ 

If that, I thought to myself, is where |^e imagines I ^ct a sore 
thr^>at, no wondgr he had tf> join the Army! 1 stoexi silent and 
c<»ntcmptuous. 

Irritably he l(H>kcd up fr(»m the inquisitive f nger and my lower 
alnflmicn. *‘] said ‘(.iHigh* he told me. I ' fxided. “Vi’cll then*', 
lie ordered, very abruptly indeed, ‘"(.oughl** VCiA no greaPeon- 
vicytm, I coughed. 

‘*L‘h. huh", he said, and removed the fifiger and avcried the 
ga 7 c and wrote something down on a fiirm which 1 tried verv 
hard to read but whlj*no success at^all. 

"Now", hw said in a husmcss-8kc manner, "some questions’*. 
I prcp.ucd mv'elf (eft questioning 

"Whar disca'Tjs have \ou had'-*" This, 1 thought, at least 
plavcd a plcasanflv^ maternal interest in mv past, so, even thougn^t 
appeared quite irrelevant to the business of killing Germans, I 
answered him bnsklv, saving, “Measles and >X’hrM>pingf Cough". 

He looked most cflsappointcd. “No (.hickcn Pox^" he queried. 
1 denied the (^^hickcn Pox. 

*‘Nt' Mumps.-" I ilcnicd the Mumps. I alsoa denied# broken 
limbs, missing teeth and interesting scars. The doctor jj^ame 
<juifc patently Inured and attempted a ditlcrcnt gambit. 

‘“Do vou throw tits?" he asked h«>pcfullv. lalcnied that I threw 
fits. 

"Mother or fatRcr thrc'w- fits^’* he persisted. I said, "No". His 
face clouded with despondency but he pressed on: "Any insanity 
in the familvtat he demanded desperately — #«|^Endpar(mts 

or an\ thing Apun I said no: whcrcupim - quite Aisgruntlca — 
he wrote do>ln orF the ft^riTl that I didn’t throw fits, that my 
mother and father didn’t throw fits anc^thaff mv grandparents were 
sane. Meantime I stexx] hv, still quite naked, and listened to the 
other naked recruits also being interrogated about the state of 
thfir grandparents* sanitv. 1 suddqplv had a terrible desire to 
assure this doctor w-ho looked like a publican that actually both 
my parents had the D.T’s. and tha^ mv great grandmother had 
been as mad as a cut snake, llicsc reveries were^ however. 
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completely disrupted by e curt order to bend oyer. AU round 
the room at that moment recruits were bending over—and 
very unsighdy it was, too. 

‘•Why.>” I asked. . 

"Because”, said tlie publican, with .quite unwarranted im> 
padenpr, *'l want to lee if you've got piles". 

"I baven’t”, I told Ipm hrmlv — and remained vertical. 

“Bend over” he bellowed. "You can't expect me to rake your 
word for it — got to sec for myself”. 

“You didn’t want to sec my grandparents”, I argued. 

"I am not", he hissed, “examining your grandparents for filles. 
NoW bend ov<£". 

“You asked me”, I pointed out, “whether mv grandparents 
were cracked. J saic^ ‘No’. You didn't say, '^how me your un- 
ciacked grandparents I’ Now, vou ask, have I got piles and I say, 
^o* and you say, ‘Bend over’. It doesn’t niaSi sen.se”. 

With a look of undisguised fiosubty, he straigktrned up in his 
chair. 

“All right”, he capitulated, “vou have not go^» piles. Now, for 
sake”, and he said the words very’ sl^tw^/y and with not 
much 'good will, “go {way. Cio next door”, and, dismissing me, 
he pointed to the far room. So ort 1 marched in naked dipnitv, 
whilst behind me the pubbean sat writing furiously all over my 
medical form. 


<hie next room turned out to be ixcupied by an ortlerly, bv one 
of my fellow recnats— a huge, amiable and incrediblv suntanned 
**ire-Savcr who re|oiced in the nick-name of Taraan -and finally 
by a most impressive array of bottles. There were milk bottles, ink 
TOttles, oyster bottles, beer bottles— bottles ot even* description. 

Pressing4/iunk bottle into my hand, the orderly s: id, “Fill this”, 
and, at the Sarrik time, passed Tarzan a milk bottle. I gazed 
curiously at my bottle — bwan’s Blutf Black, I noticed. 

“What with.^” I derilanded, at which the orderly Irniked quite 
incredulous and Tarzan flung me, over his vast brown shoulder 
(a brown made all the more striking by the white gleam of 
his buttocks) a patronizingigrin. The orderly explained wkat 
with, and simultaneously Tarzan proudly produced his milk 
bottlefut', so that I could ev^n see what with. This was a facet 
of Army yfe for which I was wholly unprepared. In fact so 
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far all the facets were facets for which 1 had been wholly 
unprepared. 

“(jin*t he donc’\ I said. 

*‘Why not."** demanded the Cirdcrly. 

“I)c)n't feel like ii*\ I explained. 

“Don’t give me that, mate”, said the Orderly, disagreeably. 
“Nou come onflill it up arul I’ll test it fo^sugar”. • 

Although liic jyospect u! being tested for sugar struck me as 
(s<» far; the f'nl\ interesting event at il.e etitirc day, I had, reluc- 
tantly, to retuse. I had in confess, that at that nK)mcnt 1 was 

as th\ as tiic .Nakara: iKterl;, and, in f44c t. '1 }'<• r was ivit the smallest 
poNSibility of Messrs. SuanS ink bottle Uing e^en dam|9^lned. 

At tills, fliC ( )rderi\ Icioktd n.*>st ilJ-donc bv. 'lar/an, however. 

• ■ 

intervened on my bciuilr. 

“'rite kidS nervous**, he said. “Turn nn thg tap. A runninf^ 
tap’ll lix him up”. • 

The ( )fdcil^, jhouph ob\ lo-.vlv #u'gricvcd, \tas a gocKl-natured 
lad and turned on a tap. Hr, Tar7.in, and two rewly-arrived 
recruits watchccVni\ rcaitnms uith ahvorl^d inttrest. I remained 
and. 1 was mt ntr\#*uv, but deimitciv i was and. ^ 

Warming to his ta^k, th*c C)r<]crK wenf in to the closet the 
corner of the r«K>ni and gase the ciuin a lusts pull. 'IT^re were 
loud rushing uaicr ^nisc^, ivjt I rcn.aincd and. 

'I’ar/an and the t»thcr two rci rusts turned on all the rest of the 
taps in the laborat<»r\ and at once the room tilled if h th^ sound 
of tailing water i>ut I was unmc»\cd. ITrce more recruits entered 
and one of tiicin a \ounk: cx-nu!kir.an— suggested w*histling.flt 
W'orkcii with lus spaniel pup, he said. Soon the whole building 
rcsoundcil to w-aicry splashes and sibilant and insinuating W’hisilc:*,. 
as the entire medi?al start and a doren fv>tcntial soldiers united in 
bringing to its ’sufccssful conclusion Operation Ink IV>ttle, But 
hnally, when ^t i>ccamc obvious that my Ixstile (tint^iilkman’s 
spaniel notwithstanding’^- -now the cynosure ^f iVcntv pairs 
of eyes - w'as® dix»wicd to fcmain empty, cvenone admitted 
failure. Taps were turned ort; cistern:# slowlv refilled and 
became silent : even Tarzan desisted f?om a particularly seduaivc 
line of wrtustle. 

JTicrc was only one thing to do.|I dressed and went out and 
drank three chcKolatc milk shakes. 1 then returned and filled my 
bottle with consummate case, and waMhereupon tested foi^ugar— 
which turned out to be not interesting at all, and still can’t 
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ftmembcr whether I have it or not» though one of them I know 
to be an extrcjnciy bad tiling. 

This done, wc were hustled down to the main hail in the Barmcks 
to take the oath, wliich is the final act of enlistment, llic recruiting 
sergeant was ponderously jovial as he headed us along. 

Like children repeating the alphal>cr, wc mumbled out the 
phrases bf the oath as ^thev were gabbled at us ny an individual 
whose voice gloued with all the warmth and p.^triotic feriour o{ 
a manual of Slilitary Law. And at the second upon wluih the last 
word of the oath fell from our bps, the rcciuiting sergeant, his 
bontomii shed with all the speed of a heavy-coar upon the ar rival 
of a \ieat-u*avcr started scre.iming: *‘A11 right nt»w, \ou blokes 
git fell in, C*mon, c’mf»n. Shake a kg or \ou’ll Ih* lioing some 
spud-bashing — you’re not civvies any longer, vt»u know”. And 
straight away, to^lhe accon^p-iniment of hi^ h\ sternal m reams of 
***Lcft, right, left, right” and of mutinous jNack-clut from our- 
selves, wc ambled otf. r. ». 

”Ptck it up there, pick it up”, screamed tl.w* sergeant. **l eft . . . 
Right . . . Left . . But the small squad of recruiv» c»nlv bufNi into 

squall of abuse and, ^turdiK ignoring s«l his instructions, 
strags^d along kx>king remarkably un-inilirarv. 

“Silly old l>asrard”, Tar/an remarked during a n>mpar.inve lull. 

“What’s that you said?'” Ix^llowed the sergeant, bruu:ini; us to 
a violent halt. 

“I SA'd”, st^'cd Tarran uith auful calm, “Mll't oI<! b.ist,irtl”. 
And, ^to remove all doubts, the milkman added: “He meant 
yciul” 

Uproar ensued^^ Lveryone enjoyed themselves enormously. 
jSblourful A.ustralian phrases tilled the air with lurid insulM>ribna- 
jion. Afvl into the midst tif this cha<»s cxpIiKlcd an oscrw hcbr.ing 
and humourless Ixrtlow which informed us ^n incf-ntrosertihlc 
Cones that^'V were in the Armv now*, not a bb^Klv rabble! It 
blasted us straight on to the end of the vaccination i]ucuc. It was 
our first experience of a Sergeant Mkjor. 

“Slick by me, kid”.<said Tar/an, “I’ll look after you”. Three 
minutes later a w'oman drKtor pricked the huge man’s suntanned 
tnn with her needle. Uttering a small sigh, Tarzan swayed dizzily 
on his feet and crashed, all si| feet four of him, to the ground ip a 
faint. 

< lair**, commented ^thc milkman dispassionately as he 

fiinrcyed t|^e prostrate giant. He held out his arm to the woman 
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doctor. I followed suit. Then — bereft of my proteaor. who still 
lay unconscious — 1 was marched off with the rest of the squad to 
the sleeping quaners. Marched orf to the accompaniment of howk 
from all sides of *‘You*ll l>c sorr)\ Kookic»*you’ll be sr>rry'\ and 
to the recruiting; scr^c'^nt's frcd/icd shoufs of, “YouVe in the 
Army now. ( omc on there: pick it up. Lefit, right, left, rif^ht**. I 
wasn't at afl sufc that this licdlam was what I’d bargsAned for. 
Ortainly it gave jio indication of my ever killing Germans. 


CKir sleeping quarters turned out to Ik* t»u* pig-pens of the Royal 
Agricultural Mumground <if Svdncy. '1 hevc been white- 

waNjicd uith nice clean uhitcwavh and cr>nta)ned all the usual 
fittings fur sleeping and harunng clothes and^stonqg toothbrushes 
that most concrete pig-[x*ns do. l‘u*o rj.en rmn^ci into each pen, 
prcsumahl\ workifft^sn the refre/.itfig military principle that two^ 
adult m.ilcs one pri/c p;j 

Mv ct»n.pi was the c\-ni!lkTT..in. He \ia< alx)ut nineteen, 
was verv little more thati nvc feci in iMght. sported a green shirt, 
brown slatks, ji tkin xchire Ixlt with a '•ilscr buckle 
“1940” f#n Its front and “.Made in J ipan'^on its hack, and he had 
no teeth at all. 

**!)* »n*f like tiKiTi ifriils", he c' pi nned* » I got ’em all whipped 
out. I^k»ke at Newti»\wn i!*»nr it a trnd**. 

I had a brief and si. king \o.« n of the dentfl gentleman at 
Newtown wh:p:inr out th;rt\ two teeth i.»r a c]uid Mc.;mtrne, 
the victim ot this atrout\, app.ircntlv quite unnu>\cd, a^ked fie 
mv name. C»l.ul the ching'’ <»f con\crsatif>n, I said: "Ru^s, 
what’s \ouis'*’ anil he ^aid, ( vrd, or h his friends called ?!f.n 
Mick. •‘You call ;Th Mick'\ he added stxiabK. 

There w.is a Inflow at th.* doorwa\ •♦ur old friend the re- 
cruiting scrgcyit *‘Righf”. he ro«red, ‘*five v«duniw'^'^'anTrd for 
a job”. .\nd while nun scattered in c\cr\ dl^cct:^n <tr hid l>ch?hd 
the w.dls of liAir pc'ms he detaikvJ t’ncm oil. pKuniing with a stubhv 
nicotinc-Mained linger *‘Yi>u . .\ou , jfoo . . .” 

"Meet vou in the dvke”, Mi»*k hnscS. and fled. Heading for the 
opptssitr door, and ignoring the frcn/icd shouts of the .sergeant 
as jic called after me, "Hev, \»>u . . ,^hat fair-haired bloke!" I xoo 
fled, and a few seconds later met Mick in the latrines. 

"Nice place yt>u'vc got here", I tidd him, as I sun’^cyed^hc row 
of thundcr-lxixcs and appreciated the skill with wliich^a long line 
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of military minds had thus contrived to deny the ex-civilian even 
this his last and most trusted place of privacy. 

Mick grunted indifferently. “Glad you tricked old Mud-Guts”, 
he said. “Heard him scrcanung for you”. 

I asked had he himself had any diliicult)»in escaping the sergeant. 
Mick gave his white Inrlt a contemptuous tug. 

“The day that mug rops me”, he declared, “I*Il take a running 
lump at mcself”, and having thus confidently disposed of the 
sergeant he added: “Where to now:* (lin’t stop here all day”. 
And, having not the least inclination to dispute this statement, I 
suggested a swim. Mick agreed readily. 

“Sec you back at the sty”, he said. Withmit more ado we pro- 
ceeded, independently, back to our pen. There I tot>k my trunks 
out of the smal! suit'^asc Td brought with me. 

“Aw Jesus”, seid Mick, “I ha\cn’t got any togs”. ‘‘Hire some 
down there”, 1 suggcstcil. Mick shook his* head. he 

explained, “gi>t no dough”. 

“That’s all right”, I toM him. 'T’nc got fu^Ke boh. 1 hat should 
^ us thr()ugh. (>)mc on, let’s go”. l*»)r a 5eco.]d Muk looked 
quite embarrawd at tjus ortcr, and then gftnftcil a coir.plctely 
toothless grin. 

“You^ot a mate with vou '-'” he cjucricd. 1 said I haiin’t. 

“VThat say we stick rr>gcthcr then he suggested. I saul I 
thought it was a g<MKi idea. 

“Rijiht”, cotciuded Mick, “let’s go for a swim”. 

Wc^waitcd only lorTg enough to discuss what wc should do with 
ollr toilet gear and spare clothes, finallv deciding to lease them 
together in my<7ag in the pen, and headed out ot the Barracks. 

“Ixavc pass demanded the guard at the gate. 

“Don’t be blcKxlv ridiculous”, Mick told hirrj, his expression 
outraged at tnis liberty, and or! we sailed to hondi. 

After th|ih.st of the day’s sun, wc returned pcnnulcss and happy 
to the Barracks. There the earlier problem of where wc should 
stow our gear wx found had \yccn Settled fot cvcif Someone had 
Stolen the lot— suitcasf* an^ all. Als«) the pr>s.sibilirv of our sticking 
together was abruptly disposed of by the sergeant, who slfuitlicd 
over and asked* “You Braddon?” and, when I nodded, said, 
“Well, report to the officq* you’ve been rcquisuioiicd by 4hc 
Anillcry”. 

* “Wb^ about Mick ?” I demanded. 

“Never of him”, replied the sergeant, "who’s Mick ?■” 
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I pointed at the cx-milkman — said, “This bloke”. 

“Miserable little runt, aren’t you?” observed the sergeant, 
looking him up and down. 

“Ixast I can sec me b(X>ts over me gut>”, replied Mick with 
spirit, * • 

“Now cuf iliat out, mate”, rebuked our warrior of the orderly 
room, “you just git down to the cook-J;\ousc double ^mart or 
you Ml find yoursejf on a charge. And you, Braddon, you r<c^Tt to 
the filficc”. He thrust his stomach out an extra foot to emphasize 
bi>th liis point and his authority. 

Ft)r a moment Mfck glared mutinously. Then he shrugged. 
“Ik‘ttcr do wliat the bastard says”, he concluded. Ic held o%t his 
han^l and said, “(iood-byc, mate, don’t do anything I wouldn’t 
do”, and, having shaken hands, otf he wen^ Witii a hnaf defiant 
tug at the white Ix-lt, die short, small-waisted hgA^re with its brown 
pants and green vanished o8t of the doorway. It was th^ 

last time I cvBr«aw him. • 

1‘Vcling ejuitt fwr!(8n, I made my way to the office to investigate 
this “rcijuisitifnil^’. MaylK now, 1 thought, I’ll do something alx^ut 
the ('icrnuns, • 


CHAPTER THRI-K 


^Fivr. BOB A DAY BITCHKRS 


/\lT Tin: OFMCK I FOl-ND FOUR OTHKR MF-N ^‘HO* HAD AUS?F— 
one gathcred^fronf their ectnments — been requisitioned to the 
Artillery. 1 ‘hrcc of them were as young a.^ myself, the fourth was 
a man of alx)ut fifty who had, he said, given his age a.s thiny-rivc. 
He had l>ccn a sergeant in the 1914-191 S war; he seriously con- 
sidered that nothing had really hfppcocd since the Battle of 
Passchcndalc ; and he couldn’t get into this war quickly enough. 
ITicsc veterans of 1914 who were ijpjoining in wer\ known 
as Ratty Diggers — “ratty” because 11 was thought bj Australia’s 
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dtstespectful }'outh that, having survived one war, they should 
have had enough sense to avoid another. 

**Vour name Braddon t” the Ratty Digger asked me, and when 
I admitted that it watL he announced, **Braddon‘s here now, sir", 
and a Major at a de.sK looked profoundly hored at this piece of 
infocipacion, whilst the ex-sergeant stood rigidly ^t attention like 
a dog pointing. r 

"Shall 1 take charge, sir?" asked the Ratty Digger eagerly. 
With weary indifference the Major ntvided. I'hcreupon we were 
issued with ten pounds of butter and eating-irons and hundlcd 
into a truck which, with frenzied speed, w'as driven out to 'one 
of S)Wncy’s rac^'coutses. This, we were informed, it was our duty, 
as Artillerymen, to guard. 

For five day’ll we ItA'cd in a tent on the racecourse, which was 
^gh with rank glass and covered with mushr<)oms. 'llicn, at the 
end of the fifth day, when we Had recciverl ttu stores, no arms and 
no order of any kind from thfc Army: when th« Ratty Digger, 
relying upon his status as a 1918 vintage sergeant, had assumed all 
the airs and craccs of a full-blown colonel anfl Ixrcomc quire 
tiftoic^hle: when all ihj mushrooms on the r^cct-ourv had Ihto 
fried in our ten pounds of Initrcr and Cf^nsun^cd: and, hnallv, when 
no cnemf had made even the smallest atteny^t to seize the race- 
course, which wc had been determined to defend tf) the death, if 
nccc^sar%\ with our knives and forks • then we grew vCT) mutinous 
and rang up th# iMa|or at Victoria Barracks. 

He ^med most surprised to hear mv voice and asked where 
wef were. I told him the Racecourse. Still mr>rc surprised, he said 
wljj^r were wc doitfg there: so I told him guarding it. He asked 
,airhat w^ith, so I told him, ‘‘Knives and f*nks anc^a Ratty Digger”, 
and he said, “Now, now, soldier, enough <»f that. I’ll send a tnick 
for you**, and rang off without even saying gf>od-bvc. 

^itc s<%r#thc truck arris^cd and wc rcturnci to Victoria 
Barracks. There wc were equipped with uniforms that didn’t fit 
and boots that didn’t bend and two pJirs each <^f the mf>st f)bsccnc- 
looking long woollen •iincjprpants. So ended my first military 
operation against the Germans. 


As sogn as the ungracious business of the kit issue had been 
concluded, we were ordered |p proceed to Ontral Station, report 
ID the R.T.Q. and catch a train to IJverpool. None of us had the 
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fiiutUest idea wbat this R.T.O. was except the Ratty Digger. He 
wasn't going to tell us unless we asked him, and we had no 
intention of gratifying him by asking. Swinging packs on to 
shoulders, we prepared to depart. * • 

'Ilicn at the last moment — td our unqAililicd joy — the Ratty 
Digger was withdrawn from the party. TIib remaining four of us 
made our wajf alone and uith great nonchalance UP Obntral. 
There, adopting a tr>nc of complete familiarity, 1 demanded the 
R/r.O. It was only with diHiculty that 1 concealed my surprise 
when the R.T.C). turned out to bt merely a nondescript little man 
with some pips on his shoulders who gave you railw'ay tickets if 
you had enough f(jrms signed by sulficicnt pcoph. 

^^incd uith the little man's tickets, *ae boarded the electric 
train to l.i\crp<K>l and arrived there forty-f^vc n^nuics bli%cr. We 
found the tiiwn swarming with both militiamc|^ and Free French 
troops • .md \Mih ta^hes anxious UBpick up either— out no one aiN 
all conccrncd^u^th us. We were, by that time, liowcver, developing 
considerable in these matters. We kn^w that we Ivad to 

get to the can 4 ^ of the a I5ih Field Regiment at Holdsworthy. 
We therefore u-tlkaid the town till \\c b>und one of the rcgtmBfTds 
trucks and then clanii>cred al)oard« We sil in it for .in hoUi till its 
crew' returned, then we drove out with them to lh>yswonhy, 
having rcluscd to b? evicted by them. 

In a surpriMnglv ^hort time, although no one in the Regiment 
had cxpcdcd us i>r Ix'cn warned of our arrival, wcrc^givcn a 
meal (in which gMcni Auxtrahan Inrcf had miraculously l>ccn trans- 
formed ini<^ the mt»st noix«»mc slew*/, a cup of hot ecKoa, a palli^se 
on whicli to lie, and a tent in which to s!ccp.^For the first umc I 
fell that I was realiv in the Armv and wondered what thc^b- 
sequem da\s of tfaining would bring. 


Very quickly 1 found i)ut. Thc\ brought tcceks of Rookie 
training fron#an NsC ‘.(>. wh»c knowledge «»f tcxt-lxx>k soldiering 
was as intimate as his kinguagc was bawBlv. There were endless 
lectures on the art of stripping down Woth ritics and nachinc guns. 
The same N. ('.(>. eouid strip and rc-m<nii;t a I.ew'is machine gun 
b|/ndfold and with heavv gloves He could also play the piano 
blindfold and with heavv gloves on. He would do either at the 
drop of a hat and of the two operations he was proud^t of the 
latter, though the former was infioftcly the more artistic! 
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The weeks drew on. At the behest each dawn of a red-hcadcd 
Sergeant Major whom I detested, I peeled about one nullion 
pounds of potatoes and disposed of about one million (gallons of 
urine which was collected an latnnc pans outside each hut each 
night and was especuMy proliik on beer /lights. 

1 got lumps under oiy arms from my \accination and lumps in 
the grot A from my inoculations. I learnt that a Stion Arm Parade 
had nothing to do with* small arms, side arms or^shouldcrint: arms 
and that, at its best, it could only \yc dcscnlurd as Presenting Arms. 
1 learnt how to hoi>k up all the pieces of wcl>l)ing uith uhich wc 
had been issued till thc\ formed the one urcomtorcahlc harr.css, 
and Ideamcd how to crawl out the back itnee ot the camp so that I 
could go absent without lea\c till tm pa\ expired under the strain. 

I hedrd suih^ent ^ul language in h\e cia\s to deter n>c Irom 
ever using anytl^ng but the King's I mdisli for the next live 
*^€ars (though not enough to IaiihI me to iho fat t tl'at on occasions 
the Australian uses his '•bloodhs** and '‘bastards** \jirh a r\thmic 
grace of which I -in mv more orthfxlox side crnild nc\cr I'c 
capable). I absorlxd the principles and practice I icld Ciunncrs 
wKost with pleasure, although 1 nc\cr ccasci^ t»/ lx: irritate vi hv 
the Instructor's maxim fwlmh he repeated with infantile pleasure) 
that (iunner doesn’t walk* he doesn’t run - he 1 I II s”. And 
1 never learnt to salute orticcrs whom I rcg*ardcd as d*»pcs uith 
the smallest degree of conviction Mc»rco\cr one d.«t 1 was paid 
The po^sibihi) Ix’ing paid in the .\fnn had trankh never oc- 
curred to me Five shillings a dav it was * I was most surprised. 

jpinfllv 1 learnt to keep quite level an esebrow which had a 
deplorable tendency to rise most noticcabiv whenever I observed 
^arij^f the innumerable follies of Armv administration and which 
had already, after onlv two months’ service,* earned me three 
charges for “dumb insolence” • 

The last^fjhesc #>ccasions had l>ecn when a gun crew, of which 
I a membef, practised gun-dnll round a non-existent gun. 
We wound imaginary elevating gear: levelled infUginary clino- 
meters: punched imap;inary shells into imaginary l>rccchc$ — 
taking care (by clenching fine’s fist) that one’s fingers were nor 
amputated by the slamming of imaginar)* breech blocks. All this 
we had done with the most s^mirablc composure, although I l^ad 
never been good at this playing at soldiers. 

• > This Anoitni earned i» fhc tide of ive boh • dav buirhen** from • paciAti 
Labour Wletnbcr who had never BecnPmtliurr tervicc of any kind (ifKl runac<|iiefifly 
fraa made a bigb-ranking member of the wartime Labour Cabinet) 
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Then we were ordered by the ‘‘gun's” officer to drag out 
imaginary gun with imaginary drag*ropc$. Still our composofc 
was beyond reproof. Next we were ordered to coil our imaginary 
drag-ri>pcs, hang them on the front of the .imaginary gun-shield, 
hi>ok up our non-cxis»cnt gun* and amnitmitum limber to out 
non-existent tractor and leap at>oard — uitb drilled precision— on 
to the non-existent tractor's non-cxjstcnt scats. 

All this we did With the external composure and ardour of 
lunatics plaMfu* their demented games. Si\ men in the middle of 
an crnptv p trade ground sn>od resting their bottoms on nothing 
as sf convinced thai they were seated tr a 50 hundredweight 
truck, to uhich was atta<hcd a Mark 4 Lightccn'Pounder md its 
hn^lxrr not a trace < t derision on any one face. 

'fhen 11 iuippcncil. 'I'hc officer, obsessed ^’ith tjjc excitement of 
this exhilarating manoeuvre, screamed at us ^ “Nil at attention 
there. When mai tn^aint \our tracTor \ou sit at attention!" — and 
up shot mv^c^c^'ruw . In that #ion-cMstcnt truck with its six 
pc*trificd pis'e M.»ers,Rht only thing that moved was my cvebrow — 
and immcdi.ttck* I was on a chanre. >amc old thing. Dumb in- 
solence, 1 resoked thenceforward to keep the offending fcBMre 
horizontal. 

\nd tiasing thus acipiircd bi>th a knowledge of gun-|}nll and a 
sense of discipline, f was transferred into Battery f IcaJquarters to 
learn the more precise art of ranging the guns on to their targets. 

1 mosed into a galvani/ed ircm hut w'hjch, ^n thosg winter 
montlis, wus Si> freezing at night that its <»ccupanis fairly re- 
frigerated. Requests for extra blankets were met with the •re- 
statement of a summertime regulation, wh^h bmited blanket 
issues to three. Our quanermastcr-sergeant devoted his entiiC'bfe 
to the cause nf issuing nothing if possible and as little as he 
decently coulJ it were m>t. (onscqucntlv, wx got no extra 
Ixrddmg fron^him and everyone retired to sleep at^pi^ts dressed 
in evcr\ single aniclc of his clothing issue, not Excluding the two 
pairs of obsctnc-lof>king lonp WHKdlcn underpants. 

I sixin came to like most of the men iib the hut. They were an 
assorted bunch, ccnainly, but likeable. l*our of them had cnbstcd 
together (with yet a fifth, who, being a sergeant, dwelt else- 
wjicrc) from an accountants' finn-^^iddmgton, Magee, Shackle, 
Robinson. Of them only Piddington was to survive. Magee and 
Robinson died in Thailand on the Japanese railwray, Shatkie died 
on the Sandakan March in Bomci. Then there were the two 
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Icctons — ^Johnny and Blucy. \irho was called Bluey^ in the 
Australian fashion, because he had red hair. They had not known 
each other before their Army days and had met in the Regiment 
quite by chance. They became inseparable friends. Johnny was to 
^ killed at Parit Sulcftig: Blueylost an a/^m in an action the day 
before. 

Wimpf)”, who slept opposite me, was small and^uia and never 
washed. Ponchard, his mate« was scUlom in cuny^, being more or 
less permanently A.VV.L. Tliis tendency he was unable to curb 
even in l*hailand when I saw luni wandering in the jungle, 
apparently mad and miles from his own camp. 

Ronnie WelsR, stocky, dark-hatred, plavcd a delightful game of 
football and in battle proved that he had no fear and had never 
known^t. He ji-as a iKimbardier and a man whom I respected 
wholeheartedly. IJis fellow bombardier, Rosenberg (a st>lK*iti»r <»f 
Nearly forty), was a pleasant ^>ul utth a p^^h)n fur slulc-rule 
computations — which ux>k hini hours- and hkr^l^\ing with a 
cut-throat raaor and no mirri>r- which hc«did in a matter of 

seconds. He, too, died in lliailand. 

* • 

•Hugh Moore^who had been at the Universuv %'iih me, was to 

share iff many of the urlf^lcasant events which SwbHHiucrulv befell 

me. Cliftipthough a Gunnery orticer of the 1914 war anil the only 

man in the Regiment uho combined a knouledcc (»f the 

Malayan language with a high speed on the mf)r^c was to 

languisl^as a gi|tincr (his talents quire wasted; t^r the duration. 

These were the mcn-whosc company I was to sliarc h>r the next 
few months. They were friendly and generous to an incredible 
deem. • 

rVicrc were, of course, others whose names now escape me — 
others, like the two friends who, whenever tffc price of rabbit 
skins became high, gave up soldiering for wA:ks on end while 
they trapp^^bhits instead. Rabbit trapping h%d iKcn their 
ci\4lian occupatiefh. ITicirs’ was an ccr>nomic delinquency, not one 
of discipline— they could not resist iiigh pricvs foi* rabbit skins! 
The CO. treated themuvith understanding, knowing that as soon 
as prices dropped, they wr>ffld be back, amiable and conscientious 
as ever. 

Finally, there wwc the clr^^ers — alw*ays grumbling : always jn 
trouble; and always ready to lend a hand (after a reasonable period 
of prot^ting) in any difficulty. 
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Thus^ for months we trained. The Regiment had been formed 
for fifteen months and had become extremely efficient. It wanted 
noW to put Its efficiency to some purpose overseas. For months 
more nothing happened. 

But in July the Regii.icnt was given its final embarkation leave 
and cvcry<vic ^ent home to say ‘'Good-Bye** before degarting 
overseas for the serious business of war. , 


CHAPTLR FOUR 


“now is rflE IIOTR** 


]^^Y CmN fMflWItlS irRVIl) Ol^ TO !IF COVfUiTECT 

unsAtisf^c t<^r^ determined to ha\c no fuss, and mv family 

ha\ing determined ,likcu JSC, no one mentioned the object of 
m\ departure until the actual second \khen I left. 

1 iien, uith c\er\t!iiiv un»iaid, I f(*und m\<iclf kissing my mother 
good b\c in the e.irji:e, both of us incapable speecK whilst 
the d»'C ru‘-hcd ri^.i.d and round, barking hysicncally and^Esking 
fi»r Its ball to Ik thrown. ^ 

I got int«> the tanub tar - a cantankerous little brute kno>^ as 
llic Hug, \\ hose /ehabiltt\ had iKcn in no wav increased by the 
iKcasic»n whenatu stcplathcr had in\olvcd it in an argument wdth 
a petrol \\ae;»on anil drove i^Hi. As 1 ran doun the hill, I saw mv 
mother stanitf; attc: me, drv-e%eil and smilinc^ hfri^no d<^bt 
ptmdenng decpl\ r>n this absurd culmination to twenty years of 
parental devotion ^For mv^pan, I was neither dn'-cyed nor 
smiling and had, at the l>ottom of the Jull,^o halt the Bug for five 
minutes lest 1 adilcd a tram to mv stcpfather*s toll of petrol 
waggons. 1‘hcn I drove to mv stepfather's office and he drove me 
Of# to Brisbane's inter-state station, •where the leave train wraitcd. 
Tactfullv he talked in quiet tones all the wav and ncjer once 
h)oked at me. • • 

When wc parted on the station, he said, “Your young sister's 
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waiting to wave as you go past her school. Don't miss her**. I 
nodded. **And don't worry about your mother", he added, **1*11 
look after her**. I could have kissed him. Instead 1 nodded mutely 
again, shook his hand^nd claml^rcd into the train. 

Every compartment was full except f>ne, in which sat five 
sailors^ Taking the lai^t scat near the corridor, 1 j^^incd the Navy. 
Almost at once the tn^p staned and 1 began peering across two 
sailors and out the far windows, looking for mv«sistcr*s school. 

The sailor at the outside window looked at me curiously for a 
few seconds. 

"Expcciing to sec someone. Dig?" he ask^d. 1 told him: '‘Yes, 
my yl>ung sister". 

"Ekrtttr sit here**, he suggested, and as I moved over he logged 
his nci^lx)ur— •already fast asleep in the lx*st luutieal manner -- 
and said, **Movc up, Nobhv**, so Nc^bhy moved into m\ scat, where 
nc at once fell asleep again, sJhd the sailor *Wiovcd into N\>hhy*s 
scat and watched me with unc«>Acealcd interest. I ^.vcd out at the 
embankments Hashing bv. • 

sooner than 1 had expected, tlic scho*>l t^amc into sight, 
mg fu 

school — also waving. ’I nen they 
speed most unwarranted for the Queensland ^Railuavs, thundered 
on. I gulped heavilv. 'Phe sailor looked at me ssnipathcticallv and 
broke an awkward silence hv commenting, "Prctt\ .cT*tKl roll up 
that. Th »usand#'of Sheilas waving you g<Kxl-hye. What \ou got 
that I liavcn't g«)t 

Feeling rather less desolate, I hastened to reassure him, "Nothing, 
Ja<jk*\ 1 told him, ♦thev couldn't have knowm the I'lcct was in!" 

^c rest of the twenty-four-hour trip to Svijncv was spent in 
that state of acute discomfort which the authr>nucs dchixTratcly 
contrive for all troop trains, so that their passengers will lx: 
delighted Afalfy to get hack to their camps For tl^ whole lime, 
the^Navy proved themselves excellent Cf>mpany and -with the 
conspicuous exception of Nohhv, ^fho slcpt^an uftbrnken sleep 
in the luggage rack — <Ampiercly lulled their reputaritm as "llic 
Silent Service**. We parted at Central Station, Sydney, and 1 
returned to Camp. 

For the first time after aK]|l leave it was found that /to cm vm 
A.W.L. Xhily final leave could have achieved that miracle with 
the A.I^. « 


yas Pat, waving furiouslv, and along u^th^xr most ot the 
waving. ’I nen they were gf>nc as the train, with a 
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A week later, a week of intense security during which no one 
was allowed to leave thc^ camp— the Armv’s method of preventing 
spies from Rcrting any information -we "'embussed'\ This hidcrms 
word w'as the invention of siiinc military genius and meant simply 
that we got aUiard trr<ks- a procedure For wluch w’c had re- 
hearsed most assiduously during the entircaprcs lous seven days, 
it being deemeJ by c)nicialdfun a ditlicult one. 

Having we iravcilcd the rew miles to I-ivcrpool 

railwav station. There we "'dihuiteiV' and 'Vft/r.r/w/Z”. The tram 
then chui>i>cd crrancallv down to Darling Harbour, where we 
and kjd*\ 1 -Xetpt for tlu* t.v hnital terms involved 

and the amount fif haug.it’v to l>c t .irncd at each change, the entire 
op<y*aiion poKceded with a smoiuluicss which, tor the Arms, was 
quifjr startling I’.vcrvonc got alv»ard and sp:^s had tftscrs'cd 
us ernbussing, or dchu^^sing, entraining or detaining, nor even 
embarking I vcrs^bfng had Inrcif d<*nc with a mavsmum ot 
secrccv. • • « 

Thus It 'vas ihat,sstill shrouded in security, we stole funivcly 
down .S\dncv kjarbour towards the Heads - accompanied by no 
fewer than a luKultcd small craft Ixranng tnends and rclativc^-nd 
large placards with **(hhh 1 luck. Bill .^uih, of the 2 nth** or 
•‘W hackf» Bluc> of the 1.291!/’ or ‘*lVon Vojage Sih Day. A.I.F.” 
--the nasigators and passengers of these small craft having 
prc^umabls obtained their extremely accurate information by 
crystal gaimg We kncw\ of course, that all thc^ics in .^ustraba 
were U)th unobservant anvl unintelligent, so, without any anxiety, 
we waved wildly to our fricmls below in their vachts, launches, 
rowing Ixais and canoes, and steamed slow'U out to sea. 

As die last of ^hc accompanying launches l>cgan to fell iff ay, 
the whole ship broke nut into “ I*hc Maoris’ Farewell” — tradii- 
tional Sting of ?\ustraiians departing their country. Several 
thousand voiecs caught up the mchxlv: voices in4he^mall cratt 
joined them: vtnccs from the foreshores joined fh again. Withffhc 
sun iKhind u^, l>cMnd our «.alcbraicd Harlsour Bridge, w*c passed 
out of >vtincv HarUnir it was a moswig scene. The highth 
Division were oil to the wars. 
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XHE voyage from SYDNEY, ON YIIK VAST COAST OF Al'SrRALIA, 
to FrcAiantle, pn the VTcst, was uneventful except for the un- 
friendly state of t^e sea in the Great Australian Bii;ht. Black, arctic 
Svaters raged at us and no one*was very happ^v.* Some, m fact, like 
Bombardier Rosenburg of thck slide-rule coinpii|.i{ions and the 
mirrorless shaving, laid themselves down Uadic. Intlced, Rosie’s 
case was the cause of acute amusement to all cxce^ Rosie, liccause 
writ typical caption and forethought he ha<i cafuipj^ed himself 
with afl'ti-scasickness [^lls suHicient for months of travelling 
Observii^ some small waves lust out of ^sdnev’s Heads, however, 
his ners'C had failed him and he had devoud-d the lot before wx 
had even turned the iKittom of Australia. l>;void oCboth pills 
and no^rishmcft, utterlv w'lthout hope, he abandoned himself to 
the sea and his Maker and lunged for death. 

jnstTad of death, howxver, came Fremantle ■ sunny and vastly 
hospitable. At onfc everyone, even Rosie, revived anti went 
asl1^*e for a bst night out on Australian soil. The cause of 
"security” was greatly enhanced bv a flood t?f telephone calls, 
telegrams and letters from Western Australia artoss it* the F.astern 
States, tellj^^veryonc who cared to listen that the F^ghth 1 hvisum 
wsh on its way "to the Midtile F.ast, to Ibrwin. n> Malaya, t»» 
Gape Tow'n, es'en to England. One qpuld oniwfcci arutc symp.ithy 
for the spies w'ho bsiencd— everyone w'as making categorical 
statements about our destination, statements which grew steadily 
more vehement as the intake of Swan Beer increased, and no two 
statements ever seemed to 2 ]|rcc. ^ 

The wiser ones, however, pointed out, with considerable logic, 
tbet in the holds of our ships were vehicles ; and that those vehicles 
were aO painted bright yclibw; and that bright yellow was a 
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natural camoudage in desert. By morning, when the entire division 
had transhipped into three Dutch vessels, this view had prevailed 
ovec all others and everyone wrote off urgent letters cancelling all 
previous orders to those at home and assuring them that we were 
destined for the Middle v*ast. C)n^ hopes profoundly that the spies 
steamed open and read all these letters l^casjsc, of course, we at 
once departed ffoin Australia- complete with our brigitt fellow 
trucks -and headed for the dark green jurfglcs of Malaya. * 


'Hie Dutcii vessels were not nice. I canr.ot rcmcmlxrr w'hich 
deck It was on our particular ship to which we slcrc Cf>nsigncd, 
bui,^w<>rkmg on the principle that decks arc lettered alphabetically 
and that the one from the keel is A,J shrj^ld sayfliat wc 

were on ah4)ut / • t. 

Clcrtainlv wc cr.i(Hj*l down multifudinous steps into the bow’cls • 
of this abominable b<iat until everxuallv there were no more steps 
to descend, ^nd on oBr left wc ob^ersed the yallcvs, whilst, on our 
night, lo\v-roof»l and rcckim: with the fumes of ctxikihg arjd 
diesel (111, wc <lfis<m’cd our tjuaners. These contained rowf 
wcMxlcn l>cnchcs at which one ate: two ftxt alxivc them rows of 
hammtK’ks in w'hich one slept: ad}4>tnini: them a Iari|e Dutch 
lavatory, and a snull*Duieh bathroom, outside which one i^ucued 
intcrmmaldy. V 

(!onfrontctl with these appalling facilities tofc baihinj;:, onlv 
Wimpv, who never washed at all, remained unmoved. No^cven 
the unconscious humour of the Dutch nimcc on the baihrtKimB— 
a notice which, m letters of gold, announced #hat the bathroom 
was for “Bad Damcs“- not even this could discuisc the fact^iat 
It w*as a very small and inadeejuate bathriH>m. When, on inspection. 
It was disct^vered fo Ixr not onlv sn;ail and inadcc]uatc, but also 
totally devoid Bif the advcnised bad dames, comment Ij^^me very 
unfavourable indeed. Worse, however, w-as to con?e. The lavatofies 
were cquippcc^ w*ith*a quaint rontincntal device called a Sanitaire 
Douche. This was a jet of w ater w hich dcait the unw^arv inrcupant 
a fiendish blast in the biMtom w'hcn*hc succumbed (as wc all 
succuml>cd) to the temptation of pressing a button w^hich seemed 
to jirotrudc from the marble wall no apparent reason. This 
provided us in the first hour of our vo^’age with much ribald 
amusement. But when, after an hour, it was discoveftd that 
Dutch plumbing did mt eater for toilet paper but on/f for the 
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Ssnitaiie Douche, sod when, ts > result, the entire system had 
choked and our Z-hf deck had become some lo in. deq> in the 
overflow — then even Wimpy became vociferous. 

That night no ona on Z -f j lad the smallest intention of at- 
tempting sleep in an atmosphere *red(«lcnt,uith the ship’s cooking, 
the ship's engines and the ship’s sewage. In spite of fierce orders 
that e4eiy man must stav below, all of us nude out wav stolidly up 
the multitudinous stepf for the starlit freshnesi^of an open deck 
at sea. 

Admittedly, this deck was prominently labelled "Out of 
Bounds: For CVTiccrs onl\”, but that nuitcr«4'as simpU solved bv 
remwing the oflending sign and casting it vi irh a phosphorescent 
plop — into the Indian (>ccan. Thereupon, hurulre<ls of pien 
procee^d qui^iy at^ content! v to Ixrd theinscKrs iloun. 

Not for long, Jjiowcvcr, was there quiet. 'ITie ( >rdcrlv ( nficer, 
outraged by this violation of ttic sanctit\ ot f]p/\a(ant desk >ahi(.h 
was for otTicers onlv, came stiwmtng round detiModing that we 
should return at once ("fonhwith” was the word he used) to 

Vj 

• fhom all sides rose a bedlam of abuse "fc»o*awav, \ou silly 
bastarcT. . .’’ "Get bafk to sour mess, \ou great galah” . . . 
**Drong«L” • . • “Stop your noise. I’m trying to g<t to sleep’’. 
With great spirit and complete unanimitv tlirec or tour hundred 
men spoke their lAinds and this was sometlung whtthMhc otfieer 
was no^prepart^ to tolerate. Switching on his torch he ainud it in 
the direction of the most outspoken group and said to his sergeant: 
***Sake their names’’. But there were to be no names taken that 
night. The ship was under full black-out orders. Not even the 
silBBct private on that deck would have lit so n^uch as a cigarette. 
It had remained for the Orderly OrFicer to turn-on a posucrful 
torch. • 

A lean pounced on the oflending light. Amid a roar of 

"Okiuse that blAody torch’’, it was hurled aw'ay, and a faint 
splash indicated that it had joined the “( >ut*of Bhunds” notice. 
Then the lean figure spoke to the Orderly Oificer most earnestly: 
“Get out, you mug”, he salB, "or you’ll go over after voor torch”. 
Three seconds later the deck was inhabited by Other Ranks only, 
SO, without further commep^ we settled ourselves down to slq^p. 

But even as we did there came a second interruption. A clatter 
of booll on the stairs intruded upon the peaceful quiet. Steadily 
H plodded up towards the ^k. Up and up, hundreds of stairs. 
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And then, if last, a head appeared rising slowly and deliberately 
out of the stair-well. Rosie I After hours of calculations— doubtlesa 
on his slide-rule — Rosie had decided that Z + 5 was a social, 
physical and mathematical impossibility. Ho was now going to 
join us on “Officers Only”. On the second ^uir from the top he 
halted, surveying the cool darkness outsidca with evident satis- 
faction. It was exaaly as he had planned. Thin<;s were aAvays as 
Rosie planned. Then came the unplanned . as he moved to step 
forward his hobnailed i>oot slipped on the brassed edge of the top 
stair and alirupdy, delightfully, he plunged precipitously backw'ards 
and mu sight. 

To the accompaniment of maniacal peals of laughter frofB all 
sidcs^ he crashed down the stairs — his progress marked by the wild 
clatter of eating irons, siide<rulcs, sea-sick pi^s, raaors znf water 
bottles (fur Rosie went nowhere unprepared ar^ was constantly 
aware of the possilRlj^i- of our ship^King sunk). Then suddenly, 
as w*e laughcd^\BC Ixcame aware of the fact that l)elow the clatter 
had ceased me! thci^ was only silence. Instantly all laughter 
stopped. Somcoitc said, “(Ihrist, he’s killed himself”, and ihcp 
silence— silence ihc kind that is usually termed “pregnant*— • 
fell again. 

And from this silence, deep down from the reeking eatrails of 
that horrible vessel, rose the cultured tones (if the ex-solicitor who 
w*a5 now* a l>oml>ardicr. Rosie expressed the sclk^cnts c»f us all. 
VC'uh awful clarity and a legal precisum, he intimd his yerdict, 
“You blcKxlv bastard”, he said, ”\ou bl(K>dy bastard of a bloody 
Dutch bhxHiy ship”, R<>sic was a man m>t much given cither to 
had language or to violent emotion: yet scKhim was I to hear 
the great .Australia^i ad]ectivc and the great Australian noun BAn- 
bined w*ith such lyrical and irresistible cffca. 


And so w*c steamed stcadilv nonhwards: thJ weather g<€w 
Steadily warmet: the*l'ood steadily fouler: our sleeping up on deck 
more and more of a /m/ tucomph. But the tiay-time was the time 
during which the Armv enje^yed itself Viost. 

It organised us into long sessions of physical training to w*hich 
no-one ob)cctcd particularly— ihcra ^always being a sneaking 
suspicion at the back of one’s mind that, sonKrhow, some time, 
P*T. might do one some good - but ^he pcricxls c»f drill o^ threew 
inch mortars that followed the P.T. were regarded by Artillerymen 
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(tstined for fifteen months on it*pounders) nath a vague dis- 
trust: whilst the long leaures (delivered to us by the red- 
headed sergomt major, who at Holdsworthy had specialized in 
detailing latrine duties) on the horrors of tropical diseases were 
openly disliked. 

The red-headed sc'geant major had once been in Darwin and 
consequently regarded himself as an ultimate authunty on all 
tropic^ complaints from malaria to schistosomiasis. Tinea, how- 
ever, was his forte. On tinea he could- and did — w'ax 1 > rical for 
hours on end. Tmea, he told us, crept! All over you. Awful it was. 
And consequently we were all paraded imc’das to have out feet 
ezaifiined for tinea. The smallest crack in the skin between one's 
toes was regarded with manifest horror and one was at once 
consigned to tbe lepers’ queue for treatment — before it crept. 

This queue was cunningly held in a narrow alley in the hottest 
part of the ship so that-hifting waited f*nc’s turn for several 
hours— one would then know iK’tter than to havo cracks lx tween 
one’s toes in the next war. When at last one' did reach the head of 
the queue, one's toe (the offending digit) w'as pain.cd lil>erail\ with 
J blight green pairit which stung considerahlv 'out had not the 
least effect on the crack." This continued for four da\s until every- 
one lost interest in tinea, including tlK red-headed sergeant major 

Mortar drill, however, continued with unah.itcd turv and the 
fact that we wen^ leaving home waters was brought 410010 even 
mote forcibly us when one day, in the midst of this drill, a 
shou( wrent up from the submanne look-out of “tUing fish" 
Hkving never seen a flying tish, and ticing naivclv cxciied at tlie 
prospect, 1 at onct* abandoned the^iortars and rushed to the side 
ofll.e ship. Awful cbsillusionment ! Iticse Hsing fish, which 1 had 
always understood to be exotic kaleidoscopic nx^nsters sr>mc six 
feet long, which winged their way vigorously 'through port-holes 
so that thBs^ landed, colourful and flapping, on on^s bunk these 
fiyfitg fish turned out to be crdourlcss, graceless and quite un- 
exciting. About nine or ten inchcs'long w'lth trarAparent w'ings, 
they skimmed, bke a eross bctwxcn a grasshopper and a herring, 
with pedestrian stolidity from wave to wave. Quite sad, I returned 
from the ship’s rail ut the exhilarating occupation of pretending to 
drop mortar bombs down* (he spout of a mortar and hurricylly 
slamming back over its mu/zic a leather cover to prevent the inside 
•f thisjbreary piece of itonqiongery being exposed to the sea air 
and consequently going rusty. 
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And thus the ilays of P.T.. medical parades, kit inspections and 
mortar drill followed one anotl jr — days which, in spite of the 
Army's attempts to keep us occupied, managed nevxrthelcss to 
be exciting because ahead lay u^'ce rtaintv. * 

As we stcamet* closer to the equator, the tronversanon reverted 
more and mote frcqueniK to the pr)ssibilit^ of Japan’s entering 
the war (bc^ausd*. as soldiers in Mala\a. our onh oppotBuiflty of 
seeing actixc service uould l>c against a Japanese invader). 

Rosie dealt nut hopes a rather dtxasiating blow. With all the 
dogmatism of the confirmed bar K lor m his late thirties (not to 
meni4<*n the stubhosn Jew and the sin.isstu! lawNcr), Rosie 
declared ‘*01 course, Japan wr»n*t cr»nie into t^ e vPar \\h\ sl^uld 
she when she can stav out and nuke a profit from both sides bke 
the ^ urks and the Spaniards "** ^ 

Add Rosie was an intclh 'cnt and well infi^rmcd man, too, one 
had to rtctigni/c a i. \n4l c\tn the lapinesc were reckless 
enough t»> disrc^jard K<»su*s opii v^, a war with Nippon ga\c no 
indie ition r'f 1 ’'M' *crv cvitng it one listened to what the 
Intcllunncc in hs Utturcs AppifemK ttiC Japanese 

were \tr\ sn^aM^n^ \cr\ nn< ’>ic a^ il thus touiK^ursuucd ciA^c§ 
ph\sicdl\ or opiualK to tr< ii w irtircf \«»r was tins ft They 
had aef< plan< s made tr4*M < k\ kcT’Us ar d kitchen utensils, guns 
saKa^ 4il trori the w/t a^ lu st Russu in 190^ and rides of tnc kind 
used b\ eivili/til pcop^ s <^nh in films ahr>ut^hc Red Indians 
Also, tl c\ were fn4:''‘rtf cd « t dirk 

RcL»n ttullv we resigned n -r^^eUc^ to a war without battles where 
our sole tumtion was tf> in ard il c 1 r rnc’s greatest source^)! ^n 
and ruhKr Meantime t' e **oaiing tank ^hich was both the 

pnde ot the Dutch Men hint Mirr'c ai d our transpr^n mac^tts 
way steadiU t<»waAls Ni gapcirc t) nn »h the incredible i>cautics of 
the SiiHila ^triifs woon to Ixr fb ' /ri\e\ird of the galla'^t handful 
of Dutch. Xniencan aid \i nrihan vessels ot w^r who flung 
themselves at the throat ot a 1 c^c *’ect 

bineapore, kwas %iin'‘nscd V' tmd, when I looked at a map, wras 
a small diamond-shaped island at the bott<iqj of a leg called Malavw. 
Sprawling sidewaxs Kncatli it xxcrc •'umatra, lava Timor and 
New (fuinca the four gained in a long chain bx innumerable 
smaller islands And New Cunma, at^hc eastern end of the cliaio, 
sat square on the northernmost tip «>t \ustraiia 

Ivxcn to m> eomplcicb non militarx mind, it seemW mo^l 
advisable that Malax a (at the Asiaflc end of this chairf w^hicb 
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contained most of the world's rubber and tin, and much of its tea, 
quinine and oil; and which led dttectly to Australia) should be 
securely held. One felt relieved to hear that the key point of 
Mala>’a was that small diamond-shaped island which was uni- 
▼ersally known as tlte impregnable forti^ess of Singa|H>rc, 
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Into this impriXiNable fortress wkaSifvmio i \Rir one 
morning. It was August I5h. Four years later -|i> the \cry dav - 
ftrWwar in the^Paafic was to end. Very few^ofahr tw»> intantry 
battaJi6ii$ and the regiment of artillcrs' who watted ott the steaming 
decks that August 15th were to sec this fourth annivcrsarv of their 
airrival in Singapore. Two-thirds of them ‘were to <lic m a last 
ditch battle on t^: West coast of Malaya* f>f the remainder, many 
were to fall utgicr the scythe of cholera on rlic Thailaml railway. 

But, for the momenr, all this lay in the future, and so we strxHl, 
y^ufj^ and full of hope and unaware, on the decks of our three 
transports. "*Stoo(i’* is a magnificently inadequate wt^rd for an 
aiRfy operation which had commenced in the early hours of the 
morning (when, carn’ing all our equipment tnd wearing rolled 
great coats round our necks in a horse collar M incandescence, uc 
were fallcmif, in a tight-packed, sweating parade a anil, at noon, 
stiU continued. ^By then it had become a sweating, light-packed, 
bad-tempered parade. A few of *thc mor® cunoing ones had 
flopped to the deck ig a feigned faint and were carried to the 
spaciousness below: the rCst of us sicxxl up there, sullen, hut far 
from silent. 

Then, at noon, the order ty disembark was gisen and we filed off 
the ship in a long khaki column. F'llcd down rr>wards whar\*cs 
fcethin^ with native labourers who managed, uith a maximum of 
•boutiAg and gesticulation, fo do a minimum of work — which, in 
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thftC heat (to us almost overwhelming) we couldn*t help but think 
most sensible. 

C)ncc ashore, and away from such fearful non-miliury contrap- 
tions as steamships, normal routine rc-assened itself and, with great 
speed, we clambered al>oard waiong lorries. About such nautical 
matters as CQining down a gangway, the Army Ixrcomes deeply per- 
plexed: but, given a lorry, it knows cxaaly^wliat do do. /flia so we 
boarded our tru.k& and sped off through the city of Singapore. 

Driving through Singap>rc for the first time was an experience. 
There were the vivid colours fif tropical f!owcrs in parks: the 
inercTlihle stenches of*hsh drving on the pavementj— each fragrant 
mor^cl the target of a million Ihcs: the bamlxK> prdcs slun^^ out 
from each side of the street, on which was suspended much native 
waslyng rather indidcrcntlv laundered: and ih# streets, every- 
where, contcmptu<ms of death and traffic laws ^ike, a bedlam of 
fowls, rickshaws, andk*natives, through uhich all vehicles careered 
as fast as possible. * 

I'urning tight, xkc rf|>cd into a less chaotic thoroughfare and were 
touched (thouglf^surpriscd, since our journey had been so secret) 
to observe, slunf; ffr>rn one side of it to the othci^ a hug£ baitnef 
iKaring the words, ‘‘Welcome to the A. I f.*' Our dnver, a youth- 
ful Knglish private, gunned. 

“What’s tlie joke^ ’ uc asked. He p:)intcd down the road over 
which the banner hung. 

‘^'ITiat’s 1 avrndcr Street”, he told us. Not tindir^ this crygmatic 
remark either panicularlv huim*rous or informative, ue dropped 
the subject. It u as a ucck bcfv>rc we discov'crcd that l^avcnc^r 
Street IS one of the uorld’s most notorious streets of brothels, 
obviously, our Sfcuniv had Ivrcn as superb as the repuitftioo 
which went l>c(iLirc us was high! 


W’c ucrc dcjvvsifcd a few nulcs out of Singapore l.itv near sSne 
very substantial-hx^ing Im^hsh barracks. Immcdiatelv God 
indicated His extreme displeasure at our %rrival in Nccst>on by 
deluging us in a tierce downpour of lulc-warm rain. Carrying our 
mountainous kit-bags and still wearing our horse-collars of rolled 
graatcoats, we staggered through mAkand rain to our new camp. 
It stexx] on the side of a hill in a rublxr plantation. Rows of tents. 
And through tlie cents cascaded a tor^nt of browm u*atcr qraining 
off the slope. 
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Drenched and enervated, we made our way to the tents — four 
men to each one— deposited our gear inside and, stripping off, at 
once commenced digging drains round out new home. ‘Im- 
mediately the rain std^ped: the sun blazed; the earth steamed and 
the orderly oHker arrived. ' 

Th}$ gentleman had been thoroughly ct>ach(d in the art of 
avoiciing malaria and. ,in accordance with his vast knou ledge on 
the subiea, at once ordered us all to re-don our shirts, roll down 
our sleeves and tuck our pants into our socks. Thus, he said, the 
malarial mosquito would find no flesh exposed into which to sink 
his infested fapgs. Apparently the malanal mosi]uito anil the 
mililary authorities had arrived at an agreement wherchv for 
the purpose of biting— the neck, fare and wnsts were, to all 
anopheles, strictly ovt of Ixiunds. l*or the next ninety minutes we 
dug in VICIOUS tropical sunsliine, clad as no oqc else in the whole 
of Malava was clad at that hour. • 

By nightfall we were delighted to crawl on tr, the native-style 
beds (wtxxlcn frames with a webbing of fll>rc cords to suppiitt 
one— the whole thing reselling in the name ‘‘charpov”), with 
Vhich jix had been isyjed. I'ndcr our ncts''w# listened to the 
peevish buz? of m<^squltocs and the curious insctt noises of the 
rubber plantation. .A moon' came out so brilliantlv that under it 
the guv ropes cay clear-cut shadows and one could easily read 
one’s Mala\ap-bA*:lish diClionars. .\nil so. having A?>ser\'cd idly 
that “oame” w^s “man” and that “go” uas “pigi”, I fell asleep - 
our ft's! night’s sleep* with the “.A.I.f’. .Abroad”. 


lQ(;xt morning we were swiftlv initiated into, i new wa\ of life. 
We were told that heat being a constant factor in the tropics, 
greatcoats were no longer necessary (a fait of whith we had our- 
kIvcs beaq alutely conscious fi>r at least twent\-t%ur hours) and 
acmrdinglv these were exchanged for a c»»mplctclv useless garment 
called a “slicker”, 'This was a crescent-shaped waterproof which, 
when draped as it wa< intended to Ik draped, contnsed to make 
die wearer sweat like a pig, whilst, at the same time, letting in all 
the rain. 

Next we w’ere told that>Aie soil of Malaya was infested with 
bookwi^rm; that this hookworm was ubiquitous; that it entered 
die body through the soles,,of the feet and worked its way re- 
monelessly round one’s bloodstream into one’s boweb and that 
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thece it became the cause of a **slow lingering death**. This slow 
lingering death instantly befell anyone who so much as set a bate 
little toe on to the earth and was quite incurable. Prevention was 
the only cure» we were assured: and, the better to prevent this 
ghastly fate, we were thereupon all issued with wooden clogs on 
which to clip-clop down to showers and bacl^. And if anyone asks, 
“Why not Wea^ shoes or sandshoes down to the showefs and 
back ?“ the answer is quite simple. Those Who wore shoes all the 
time got tinea. And tinea- -as we had learned from the red-headed 
B.S.M. —crept! And when tinea crept one wa^ almost as badly off 
as w'bcn one had c<»nwactcd the shiw, lingenng death. So the entire 
regiment hobbled round most inexjKnly an clo^s for wcel(^ on 
end and every man fell off them and on to the hcxikworms so often 
that* at the end of that umc it was very surprising learnwhat, so 
far, ho rinc at all had died. 

Next ue were ►^s^d uith shetws -- unprcccc^mtcd luxury for 
Other Ranks. Iqj.lccti, the <»rlKcr >\ho arri\cd to conduct this issue 
was heard to r^^ma^ loudlv tti the quartermaster sergeant in 
pained surprise^ “VChat! M'cets tor the gunners and w^as 
consee]ucntly n^Vi^valled an\ thing else hut “Wha^, sheets foic.thg 
gunners” for the rest of Ins rniliiar\ carctr. Nc^crthelcs^^ln spite 
of the officer’s astonishment, sheets uc got -and nothing bmught 
home to us more fo^ibK tiian this the fact that ncjw wc were in 
an entirclv ditlcrcni theatre at uar 

Perhaps **n<»thing” is t*Mi ’H e M O’s^ijradc, a here he 

inforrnnl us that 90 per cent, \l.i’.*\an uomcn had V.IT, was 
not without Its impact. When he amnded his statement iwR d%j“S 
later to 99 9 jxr cent , we were e\in more Mispressed. 

In spite of this un-endcarinr fact, howeser, wc were instated 
at all times to acf towards the I'h..i1s m a dignnicd and fncndlv 
fashion, so as to wwi the respect of the Mala\ s. \\ c were, moreover, 
to take care n#t to oriend .'igainst anv .Mala\an cth^ or codes of 
iKhasiour - as a dcmonstiation c»f which wc w*crv at ifhcc ordiycd 
to parade in iIk open rubl^*'. nakcil. for a mass examination for 
V.l). ! Ten vartls awa\ friMn tins parade gw hich was not in the 
least dignified and whicli tlatlv conirfscncd the Asiatics* nuxlcst 
aversion even to bathing in the nudc\ worked a large party of 
Tamils, men and women. .\s the lirsf^Vw men, protesting violently, 
went through the elegant ritual ot the >horr Arm Parade, the 
hundreds l>chind them reacted svuilv to the Tamil %’omenjs 
giggles and mcnMk*s outraged staffs. Thev |ackcd up! Tliat was 
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the last Short Arm Parade to be held in public in Malaya. One had 
to learn these points of behaviour. We quickly realized that at the 
moment no one knew anything, and that the best thing we could 
do was to lear.' as we went along. 

Meantime, our cooks revelled ‘in this gjolden opportunity to be 
really cussed and prepared us hot meat and vegetable stew fur 
sevenleet: consecutive meals — by which time mf oncf any longer 
troubled even to colled the stuiT. Accordingly, orders were issued 
requiring every *iian to attend meal parades, frothing, however, 
was done about the food, the olliccrs of our regiment Inring |ust as 
afraid of the venomous old men who were ogr C(x>ks as wc wr*re — 
so, {v'lth typical British compromise, wc attended the parades, 
drew no fo^, and proceeded straight from the mess hut to the 
NA.AFC'Canteep, where wc bought fried eggs from the na'tive 
staiT. 

Our growing Sains were uot vet iinisl>rd.« (Nothing still re- 
mained a pain lit the neck to $oldicrs and authorities alike. But 
finally, when the authorities produced a striight-)ackct-like coat, 
which buttoned tightly up to the neck, and Bon\bav HltNimcrs (a 
^idoous garment, neither shun nor king, whic^ (vuched the IxhIv 
nowhef#and deprived tke male btxiy of all grace and dignitt ), the 
men took itianers into their own hands and ordered tailored 
slacks, opeo-ncck shirts and shorts from the local names. Hicsc 
Were delis bred al^iost on the same dav and the A4.b - at once 
became sB imiqp^late and impeccably dressed a InkIv of men as 
ever stlpbed out on leave 

JLcA’eMtself was the cause of some trouble in those dass Tlic 
Argylh had held undisputed swav in hingapore for mans* vears 
an^[)ebvercd an uncompromising note to all .‘\usrralians, advising 
them not to encroSth on Scotush territorv * in other words: 
*‘Keep out of hingapfire, or else . . 'Hiat# of 'course, was all 

that was required. (>n the first available leave f/av everv free 
Amtraliai?f>n the Island went into the citv. There thes were met 
by every free .Argyll, and great and bItxHiv ware ths battles— until 
the Provosts arrived, whereupon both sides, furious at this 
gratuitous display of officiisus intervention, ceased battle and fell 
upon the common foe. llius round the Great World and the 
Happy World and the main streets of Singapore did the volunteers 
from the Dominions first join hands with the professional soldiers 
from thb Homeland. 

Eatattlisbing fnendly relaAionships with the garrison troops 
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from Britain way not difficult — beer, fights, football matches and 
the Union Jack Qub soon settled that. But establishing friendly 
relationships with the trading civilians and planters from Britain— 
that turned out to be impossible. • 

After three weeks in Malaya we had ndhe of us, we ordinary 
soldiers, spoken to a white woman (cxccpt^thc volunteers at the 
Anzac CluW, wHb only had time to ask, “One lump orfwIS?^* as 
they poured onc*s tea). To address a l!.uro{ft;an woman or pirl — or, 
in many cases, man— anywhere in Singapore (whether it was a 
shop, a cinema or in the street) was to incur the most calculated 
snuiv 

lliis was sometlung we fr)und impossible to combat an4 im- 
possible to understand. Vt'hilst one cxjxrctcd no gratitude for 
having been posted to Malaya, presumably to defied thc^ quaint 
people, and w'hilst one expected no automatic ho^ttaljty (although 
one was very hom^i^ and greatly Jt>nged for it), one nevertheless 
dtJ expect ci\diyi-. And civility was precisely what one did not, at 
any time, (Vr,r anv cjoaner, get 

My first sally ^nto Sim-aporc slvicked me considerably. Maving 
lost mvselt mot^*s\^cccssfuily m the heart of the ^*irv, I turned t# 
the first white people 1 set e\c< on-- rw’cf women, extrrrftelv wxU 
dressed; i»ne Ixrautitul, the other pIcasantTaced — and asked for 
directions: *‘l \cusc madam'*, 1 said, “but how do I cct to 
the Union Jack ( lub.^ Pm !i>st!*’ 

Madame, in fact. mcNdames, drew thcmsclv^Eip to their full 
height: the plcasant-faccd one announced to the l>cautifuT one in 
tones of pure vinegar: “ChkhI (mhJ. these Siddicrs arc cveay- 
whcrc- let’s gf> to the ( luh ftir a drink“, and, tlyrcupon, ' csitating 
long enough onlv to lof'ik at me as if I’d Ikch contempiaiing^pe, 
both Beauty and flcas4nirv swept <it! 1 rcmAfncd lo^r 

To extricate srlf, I got into a nckshaw and said, “The Union 
Jack ( lub, plc|sc“. \Vc jogged for miles and hna!l\ familiar 

right hand turn. .'^iiddcnK I realized where !• w as^ I averNlcr 
Street, the stfcct yii brothels. It was useless protesting to the 
rickshaw emdic. It didn’t matter where in ^ingapi^rc \ou bt'iardcd 
a rickshaw or where you asked to gtf— they alw'avs t<x>k you to 
lavender Street. 

But m this they w’crc not wnthi^pt th^ir wisilom. Practically 
every reputable hotel and eating cstai^Iishmcnt in Singapore had 
been put “Out of Bounds to O.R’s“, so that I^avcndcr Stfcct W’V 
the Solution to most men’s eating piTiblems. ITie girls were quite 
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teasofuible tnd once one explained that one wanted food« not a 
99.9 pet cent, chance of contracting V.D., they left one alone in 
peace to eat. Nevertheless, the enforced company of other sol^liers 
or taxi girls or prostitutes on all leaves for the next four months 
before the Japanese^^lllvasion was not the, happiest solution in the 
world to the problems of lonely troops stationed many thousands 
of miHb^rom home. I was not very amused wheA one day, in the 
levelling atmosphere ol a gaol into which the Japanese had thrust 
us all, I asked an English planter why this vicious policy of 
ignoring and ostndzing the ordinary soldier had grown up. 

^*But, my dear good fellow'**, he said, **with all due respect to 
youaself — it was bteaust you chaps wtrt always hanj^tny^ round in tbs 
brotbi/sr* 

Noaf ' that tke w^r is over, one wonders whether Malayan 
Europeans arc i^t again just as contemptuous of the gartison 
troops who protect them as e\er they were. 0*1941, however, we 
Australians were not pleased. A storm of criticispi^wcnt home in 
letters and evoked a storm of protests from Australia to family 
friends who were civilians in Malaya*— which, in tbcir turn, evoked 
iiundreds of offers of hospitality to the fortutjatb few. And, once 
properly accredited and^ntr<Kiuccd, very lavish was the hospitahtv 
extended to these few. But to the manv, w'ho had no family or 
business contacts w'ith Europeans in Mahni*, the han remained - 
those cspcaally J\ the British tonips who (lusin^r In’cn there 
longer ^nd ha\dflg less pav) dc’servc<i it least, 

Fo£ my part, I received, from friends of mv nu»thcr*s, four 
iiSvitations to go at any time to various estates on the mainland. 
From my grandminhcr I received two letters of intrtKiuction - 
onc^o the Governor of Singapore fthis I considered hanllv suit- 
able, so I gave it c<i a rickshaw lK>y in the fond Knpc that he w’ould 
use it) and another to the daughter of one of her friends. 

This worgAn4my gramlmothcr told ntc, always diucd on Sundays 
at^aHlcs, ^‘Go fo Radies and send this note in to her”, the letter 
said, **but don*t go hy taxi l>ecause the nitivc laxi drivers are 
Muslims and not afraigl to die**. 

How well my grandmanfti knew' Malayan taxi drivers. So I t<H>k 
a rickshaw on ra'* last Sunday leave in Singapore we wore due to 
go up-country the next — and said firmly, ‘‘RaflHcs*’. And 

when 1 observed the b<iy, even mf>rc firmly, to Ise trotting ofr in 
the dirArtion of lavender Street, I Icafxrd out of his rickshaw and, 
standing in front of him, bciTowed: "Tigi, Raffles’*. **Co to Rafiks*\ 
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And as I climbed back in to the scat» I added a thunderous; 
‘•Lacas!!” — ^^qM(kiy\ Astounded at my fluent command of the 
language, and not realizing that I had thus, expended two-thirds 
of my total Malayan v»KabuIarv^ the l>oy q^kly obeyed* Quite 
soon we were there. H;^'ing struck a hard\argain and paid the 
rickshaw c»f(, 1 tijimlx'd the steps, ignored the “Out of J^q^nds’* 
sign and entered the luxurious cocilncs^ of Singapore's most 
cx|x-nsivc hotel. • 

•‘Sir”, the doorkeeper protested, and pointed at the “Out of 
Bounds’' siirn. 

“Nhis’\ I itdd him - it u as a word to which h% was apparently 
not accustomed, for he relapsed into an uncasj silence whilst I 
straightened mv slacks and saw that mv hair was no untic^*r than 
usua^ 'I’his done, I handed l.im mv erandmotiier’s letter. “Do you 
know this lad\ j asked, pointini^ at the addtess. “Yes, sir". 

“Would \ou take letter tn her, phase, and ask her if she can 
spare a minutt-^l’d like to see her if I ma\“. “Yes, sir", said the 
dr>orkccper —and s ^nlshcd \ffer a few nanuics, I tired of hanging 
around. I uas tfvrsi\ and decided to ^ct a drink. I walked into 
the lount’c, sat and onlcrcd a lon.^ ^quash And a^Jf did so^ 

a tall, fair-liaircil wt>man, thirt\-ish and rcmarkablv good-looking, 
strolled coolly into tjic room and s.it doun ncarhv, 

“lioy", she called. Tbe dnnks-u alter came ^nning. “Tell th||^ 
soldier", <he said m the clear, nneini> tones of vcr\- rich when 
talking about the \cr^ p«M»r, whem: thes fondis I’nlginc tobedeaf, 
“that he’s r»ut of Ixni^ds in rc^r and a*‘k bin'. o> leave". 

Olx'dicntlv the “Kn" paMcred over “You’re out of bounds, 
sir”, he said diflulenth 

“Weil, that’s 0«. hv me", 1 told him. 

“But the ladu ..." protested the lx>v. 

“Tell the lads", ^ answered rudclv, “to go t4> hell”. 

The Isov patferrd hack and relavcd a moalv-mcjjjt^ci^crsion of 
mv original. Pnjmpjlv she reacted. Turning round to lotik at me 
for the first time which she did with unconcealed distaste — she 
instructed the 1h>v: “(Jo outside and <^11 tlfb Militarv Police", and 
then, as the boy was alx>ut to leave, avkiod : “and while you’re out 
there, bring in the Mr Braddon who brought this note — ask him 
if he’ll have a drink with me in hcrc^.* 

The opponunity was too goful tn miss. I walked ovc%to her: 
**rm Braddon", 1 said, “and I w^oukln’t drink here or aQvwrhci^ 
clic with you. And when this tvar wnth Japan stans and you go 
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soeeching on the fitst evacustioa ship to Austtslu, 1 sincerely 
hope that none of my family will either**. 

With that, feeling Ukc Garrick on one of his best exits, I‘ left. 
At the door she cau&t me. 

**Mr. Btaddon”, ^ began . . . 

**Gunner Braddon**, I interrupted. 

**rm awfully sorry”, she continued, “must you go? Where arc 
you going?'* 

“Lavender Street”, I told her, “the Green Cat. l^>wn there the 
women are bitches and they know it. I think I prefer it that uay”. 

At that moment a provost arrived and so 1' — rather piecipflatclv 
— left. Left her to explain why she'd summoned him. I |ust sat 
in my rickshaw as it headed down past the Cireat World towards 
the street of bfothelr and wondered why wars had to lie sv un- 
pleasant. It seas almost four lears later that I heard that the fair- 
haired Lady to whom I had carried my letkr of introduction in 
Raffles was drowned when one of the last e\wo>jcc ships left 
Singapore Harbour. Apparently she had liee'n vcr%- brave. During 
moat of that four years, of course. Rallies was a Japanese brothel. 


CHAI^THR SKVIIN 


"hullo, joe" 


The nek^ #eek wf. movfd out of the rr-sn.^ csmp is riip. 
rafter plantation, off the island, over the Johore ( jiusewar which 
links Singapore to Malaya, and ijo miles up-couffrry to a small 
village called Tampinl^ Tl]|ere we were installed in cihiI. airy, 
wooden huts: and there we stayed, very pleasantly, for almost the 
teat of the year. 

In this period we paintod*our bright yellow trucks a sombre 
shade o( jungle green and resigned ourselves to the indignity of 
beiog K mortar regiment inftead of a field artillery unit. There 
betng no hope our tecetsring the guns we had been so long 
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trained to use, we settled down grimly to adapt artillery principles 
(designed for ranges up to thirteen thousand yards) to the fixe 
poMUcr of thrcc-inch mortars (whose range is jix hundred). This 
initial disappointment overcome, however, the regiment set to in 
their task with violent •energy ind achievISd as much success in 
the art of deploying their weapons swifrliy and effectively, in 
country mainly comprised <if plantations, as the rcgulatftins per- 
mitted. Ijtd by ^ vehement Saltan of JrAiorc, various Malayan 
owners had succeeded in having imposed a fine of $5 upon any 
soldier w4io in any way damaged any rubber tree — however 
slighijv and even tha>ugh it w'as in the pursuit ^of his training. 
Nothing could have been more calculated to interfere swith 
mobility and cflicicncy (in these predominantly rubber-growing 
arca^ chan this regulation. But then one coy Id never acKse the 
promoters of this regulation of t)cing at any timf the smallest bit 
interested in cithe^ t^tc mobility ot*thc efficiency of the military 
forces of Mal|y4. 

On the ( thci ^kIc nf the picture, however, there w'as n;uch that 
was delightful aad praiscworth) . 

\Xc were wclk^^d, wxll clothed, given sufficient leave in th# 
nearby tow^ns of Scremban and Malacca, arfd we were magnificently 
healthy — a faa w'hich w*as to save thousands of Australian lives 
in the long davs of iftc captivity to come. 

As well as our work there was every’ cncoura Wment to indui^ 
in spfirt — with the result that I pl.i\cd rughy, hotkey and, tennis 
and $w*am to my heart’s content. Moreover, so thorough the 
precautions taken by our auth«»ritjcs, and so constant the scr^ 
they placed upon hygiene -l>oth personal and commu lal — that 
the dreaded tropic;^ diseases (abtnit which our red-headed serg^^ant 
major had spoken so lundiv') remained )MSt as unknovn to us in 
'Fampin as they* had Ix-cn when he first adilrcssed us. Thus, sick 
parades becam^almost exclusively the prtivincc of tHosc^who had 
hun themselves plaving h^uball or received stmi^ from MalaflUi 
W’asps (w’hich arc CNft'cinclN bad-tcm{x?rcd^ or from Nfala'-an vines 
(which can Ik treacherously deceptive'*. Bv NovemlKr of 1941 we 
were a hardened unit, immune to the fropic heat, accustomed to 
the strange ways of the )unglc, confident of our owm ability to hit 
hard if the occasion arose. Our cmlvtffar were that the Russian 
Front W’ould not hold fast for the hundred davs which American 
experts said was the minimum allied requirement if CiermaSv wen; 
not to sweep the vrorld: and that, in the event of action, our 
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mortar ammunition might, over the past few months, have been 
afiected by the damp. To dispel the first fear, we ploughed through 
endless press and B.B.C communiques. To avert the second^ we 
moved all our ammunition from one place to another, round and 
round the camp. Taibng its temperature wiping its Ixittom and 
dusting its top with all the loving care of a mother with her first 
child/ events turned out. we need not have worried about 
either — the Russians htlld on for three years and niost of the mortar 
bombs wc so jealously saved from the ra\ages of moisture were 
used by the Japanese against our own forces. 


Not only in the matter of our health did our authorities excel 
thems^yes. Th;:y aUo cnct>urai»cd the Australian tr*H>ps always 
easy-going stjuls^-to make trimds uiih the h>cal inhaivit.tnti, the 
Malays. Thus, in Tampin and Malacca and J'crcmhan. there ucrc 
always swarms of children round cverv Aiistral^iH soldier Kids 
who clamoured for pennies and cigarettes* and, when thev got 
them, dutifully took the money home to nnimiarul smoked the 
^garettes with all die nonchalance of old men. ? ha \ isicm ot Malavs 
wluch remains longest *111 the soKiur’s mind is that ol children, 
mere infants of four or n\e, running Ixside one grahhir'g a hngcr 
of onc^s hand (a hand that swung alm«*st Higher than iluir own 
^eads) and dcmafidirc pennies — whilst, trom the otparettes that 
hung Q'om the#?orncrs of infant mouths, thev inhalcii and breathed 
out Joliacc'o smoke with all the abandon nf the chain-smoker. 
‘Fhat ami ihcir w'orldiv w^hispcrs “You want mv sister, tuan. Mv 
sister very clean.* Only two didlars, tuan" and the little face 
wo^d ga 7 C up, in this sordid business of soliciting, with exactU* 
the same baby air of pKad.ng as when thci asked tor pennies 
Between the Malavs and ourscln s there •spranr up a |ovial 
familiartyr w^ich can lx:st lx* sun.mcd up in the insariablc greeting 
tHLt passed bettfccn us . . . “Hulhi, Jenr". All Malavs, to us, were 
Joe, To tnc Malavs, all Australians were JfS:. 71as greeting ac- 
companied by a chccaful "Thumbs Tp”- -was never omitted. Had 
the officers of the I Australian I>i vision Ixrn saluted as 

assiduously as the Malavs of the State of Negri Vmbilan were 
••hullo-JfxYd'*, they wouj^bhave died of slvxk, Whether we jeerc 
in convoy, on a single truck, on a niute march or on leave, when 
•you pissed a native. yf»u ^.^inncd, and he grinned, and you both 
faisca die right thumb and said, "(lullo. Joe". There was a warmth 
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in this relationship of ours with the locals which partly compensated 
for, and partly arose out of, the fact that it was the only social 
rebtionship open to us. Forbidden, on pain almost of death, to 
visit or take out our own Australian nurScs at Malacca, and 
ostracized by the vast majority of Europeans on the peninsula, we 
turned the full force of our frustrated conviviakty upon the Malays. 
And they responded nobly. • ^ 

Two complications from this fraternizatfon were feared. One 
was that in the prcxrcss we might divulge information as to our 
strength and numl)ers. The <#thcr was that the 99.9 per cent, 
chance of V.D. mighty m some cases, be translatc 4 into a too per 
cent. fact. On both these scores the pouers-that-were feared 
necdjcssly. ^ 

On the subject of our strength and numl>er^ it is certainly a fact 
that ttie locals (taxi-dantcrs. small b<»vs, traders gnd shopkeepers 
alike) questioned us anthususticallv.* Those Malays w^ho are not 
curious arc de%i.*llic questions were inevitable. Also, no doubt, 
there were vhc i*dd fifth columnists anxious to accumulate in* 
formation against the dav when they cc^uld sell it ^for the native 
d<KS nothing foranidung) to the inxader. \Vc, however, t^Id them* 
nothing. In spue of the fact that aur commonsense told us that 
anv native who cared could come up the road count us on parade, 
count our vehicles in*thc car park, and count (^r mortars in ihc^ 
rubber when wc trained; and count our bt>mbs on the innumerable 
occasions uhen wc shifted them to dryer grouiltl — in spite of 
that, w*e told them nothing. 

And, although our commonsensc told us that when natives 
delivered the vegetable ration and saw our mtion tigu^ s; and 
when natives cleaned the camp's many drams; and when natA’CS 
did the entire regiment’s laundry — in the course of which they 
ascertained the exaeP numlxrr of men in each and every hut in the 
camp- -alihouglT our commonsensc told us that wheft tjjay did all 
these things it was rather improbable that they were unaware ^f 
our strength, /if// w# told them nothing. 

And w'hcn //vy told «/, which ihcv did^with a great air of friendly 
triumph, wc looked quire Winnlcn-faccd . . . and admit*t«l nothing. 
Meanwhile, our Recreation Hut was plastered with notices in- 
forroing us that “The Hncmv Ustcnecf i; in » loring us not to ulk, 
and assuring us that if wc did not talk, no one would evc^ know 
anything. Only wc ordinary soldiers thoroughly appreciated the* 
fact that, on the contrary, everyone in the district knew ewiytliing, 
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but that so long as wc ftnuuned in the district to defend it, that 
knowledge could do us no hann. 

The second official fear — that V.D. would be contracted'-r-was 
equally groundless. j\s far as we were concerned, taxi-girls were 
there only to be danced with; the ordiaary Malay women were 
there^for the same mson as the rubber trees— they grew there! 
And ^h?y received no more attention than ruliticr trees, except 
that their coloured Siris and, on iKcasions,^ their remarkably 
beautiful eyes and teedi made them rather more $<H>ihing to the 
optic nerve. 

And so life ip Tampin proceeded. Mortai^drill and mamaruvres 
during the day: football or hockcv mauhes tuicc a week: a walk 
down to the village each night. 'I here some danced uith the/axi- 
girls— m>c many chances, because they tost 25 cents cachi^some 
praaised their and grew fairly liuent: some bought native 

ornaments in silver and pewter and sent th*m home: and aiwavs 
there were the swarms of children— the shrill scrc.'m« < »f ‘‘Pennies*’, 
••Qgarettes”, ‘^You u-ant mv sister, tuan,-** and “Hullo, Joe**. 

The high-lights of our village life were the (xcasti>n4l \ isiis of a 
tiadve-cg^ned enema unit (which specialized in shouing, at one 
sittings ril founcen chapters of particularlv improbable HoIIvwockI 
serials) and of native circuses. At the Utter, the entire regiment 
jnsped at tw^o Ch nese, who dived through a ring raz<ir-cdgcd 
Khives — all pointing inwards- and gaped, in awc-sinlfk silence, 
at a bailet of h 4 c native uomcn, all of whom were most noticeahly 
pregpant. Both films and circuses, performed in a tent, were 
{ftinctuatcd by the shrill screams of native audiences and bv the 
overpowenng arnma of urine, f>wing to the delightful Malayan 
cu^m of relieving oneself where one sits. 

And in the tranquility of these village interludes -for there is no 
hour anyw'herc which is more refreshing than the first cool ones of 
the Malar;}n evening when the swallows and starLngs settle down 
alt the telephone wires, wing u> wing for niite^, to sleep till the 
dawn rouses them to their shall flight — it almost iinpo^^ible 

to believe that a few thousand miles awav the ( )l(l World was 
feeling, still less that in Vrcnch indr>-(.hina. (Ihina proper and 
Japan, milbons of troops waited for the order which would shatter 
this village peace fr>r fr>ur jAng rears. 

And yet there were signs of danger. When an anillery regiment 
on otj^y be equipped with jjirce-inch mortars, and when no tanks 
or armour are ever seen, and when only a few comparatively slow 
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Brewster Buflklo planes ever ascend into the skies, and when there 
are virtually no automatic weapons at all and not even enough 
ammuniuon for issue to guards on sentry duty at bomb dumps — 
then It IS obvious that all is not entirely welK » 

This ‘•malaise” bccari^ stcadil) more Widespread — nowhere 
more so, apparenth , than in our own I ligh Coi^mand. Manoeuvres 
with tull confiplcnflrnts of trucks and equipment, the men Celling 
gas-masks and stcrl helmets, Ixrcamc the order of the day: doubled 
guards the iirdcr oi the night 

i sen some of the natiscs sensed the tension and, as a symbol of 
it, there arriscd on oar d<M>rstcp one da> a small naked brown 
child, dt>c-e\ctl, uhifc -toothed, delightful As witfi all our sn^ 
visitors, lie uas fed till his tumm> uas quite round and then told 
firmly to “pigr'—C^ home ' 

Ne\T morning he uas found asleep in the mess hut: sull naked, 
still dcJightlul, but*h|s tumm\ quifc flat and nis eyes rather 
friulitencd So enquired and found that his parents had suddenly 
lett ampin I Cii a panic that thc> hadn't been able to explain. 
And nou the small broun child uas an orphan. Without more 
ado, the regimcntitadi^ptcd him 

I*or the next tew uccks his brilliant smile and his sturdv' refusal 
to ucar am clothes, his insitublc appetite and his refreshing air of 
conpicte inniKtme %nd confidence, made kim a universal 
fasouriic \s uc came back from training each ua\, he would h€r 
uainng at the gates As each truck-load of men came in, the dark 
c\cs uould suing solcnmb up to them and he uouid hol^ up a 
minute thumb and sa\, “Hullo, Irx:”. And they, for fhrir panf 
uould graseU salute him and repK, “liullo, IjtWc Tinea which 
was uhat thc\ called him, because, like the affliction after wj^ich 
he was named. Little Tinea uas aluass all over the pbcc. 

VC hen the war came to Tampin and his soldier foster-parents 
were sent to figifc clscuhere, it is said that Little Tinta ujis killed 
b) the lx>iTibs. 1 don't knnu 1 rather hope he wa^, for^herc was 
no place for chddrcif such as he in the arms of the soldiers of 
Nippon. 


That moment, however, had not yea juit- arrived. Though the 
tension increased and senior staff officers appeared more and more 
often, looking less and less happy, war was suit nor with ih. 
Nevertheless, the threat of it wi& suffiaent to malte life 
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exceedingly uncomfortable. Guard duty became a chore which, as 
well as day-time duties, befell one almost every second night 
because of the doubled sentry order and the increased number of 
posts. In an effort t4 offset the tedium of these guards, they were 
.transformed into ceremonial atfairs with glittering boots, razor-like 
creases in tailored sbeks, and highly-polished belts. 

THb'nustralian, however, dt>es not derive much pleasure from 
such spit and pobsh parades: and when— owing to the frequency 
of surprise visits by senior statf oilicers— a sfxxial ceremonial guard 
was kept constantly at the alert, to appear in place of the actual 
guard on duty at anv moment should a-V.I.P. arrive on the 
hortzon, our cup of displeasure was full. 

It is worth noting that at a time w'hcn there were only .three 
week? reft in whicK.to prepare to meet the invasion which swiftly 
encompassed our total destruction, our regiment still had a man 
hiding all day behind a husn at the cornet of the camp and the 
main road, so that whenever he saw a statf car approaching he 
could blow a whistle. When he blew his whistle the routine group 
of men on guard duty in the guard house hid. They were replaced 
>(amidst much panic by the Orderly Otficer) wi%S a<Spccial Glittering 
Guard, who would at once fall in and present arms- -thereby 
greatly impressing the visiting start otficer, and, no doubt, giving 
the Japanese mush cause to doubt the possibility of their ever 
Achieving a victory in Malava. 

For., weeks diis madness persisted. Tfic Brigadicr-f'ommanding- 
Artillery appeared and, as his contribution to the speeding up of 
war effort, examined all the dixies in the cookhouse with an 
eagle eye and declared that they were dirty! This was quite true, 
hadibeen true for months, and remained so ttU our most veteran 
cook died as a prisoner of those whom his dirtiness had not 
deterred some three years later. To the .SpccSal Glittering Guard 
the CI(A spoke words of praise. He even asked their sergeant 
glavely— <lid they practise rifle drill in their spare time? The 
sergeant replied, equally gravely, "Yes" — at whkh Grxl should, 
in fairness to Anania.*) have struck him dead, and the temporarily 
deposed Scrufly Guard (hiding in a truck across the road) became 
convulsed with laqghter. 

Later, Air Chief Marshal 'bir Robert Brooke-Popham appeared; 
and h^ too, was delighted with the Special Glittering Guard. He 
spoke a few words to each man and asked him what he had done 
in his dwlian days. Regrettably, not a man told the truth. Solicitors 
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said they had plumbed: a caipcnccr said that he trained choir boys, 
and gave the Air Marshal a very lewd look: a hardened journalist 
fluttered his eyelashes and announced in cfleminate tones that he 
was a ballet dancer. By the time the Air Marshal had made his 
way as i*ar as me. all the more reasonable riccilpations having gone. 

I could only, in answer to his query, say: “Mj>rtician, sir”, which 
he said was vcry^intcrcsting. 9 * 

In the course ot the next few days, there were several false 
alarms and millions of false rumours. One eflcct of these was that 
a suificicnt numl>cr of .303 bullets was unearthed to enable each 
incml>cr of the mounting gu.ird to place h.c in his magazine — 
so long as the duty sergeant had remembered to collca them fr4>m 
the guard w'hich was about to l)c relieved. 

I'liis innovation had some refreshing consequences. was 
that f<^' guard mountings to<ik place without 11 detonation (some- 
one a^w'ays contrivn:^— >^hcthcr accidentally orViot — to leave a 
bullet in the brccch of his ritlc and this, of course, was fired off in 
the course of clal>orate ritual of “clearing arms”). The instant 
reaction to any such ilctonation was for all onlookers to gaze 
swiftly at the or^cr|^' officer, and immediately upon ascertaining 
that he still lived, there would a howl of “Missed him. »ou silly 
bastard”--whcrcu|>on main names would l>c taken and charges 
would next day lx* preferred for “conduct prejudicial . . .” 

But a second and much pleasanter consequence came on tbi 
sentry licat itself. In an effort to make guards iporc alert, the 
ordcriv officer had taken to making surprise visits to all posfs over 
the last few weeks. In fact, quite a lot of officers, on their^w^af 
back from parties, had taken to attempting to sugirisc the sentries. 
It had become a son of game for them. For us it w'as becoming 
very tedious. 

1 had first noticed it when I stcx>d guarding the mortar-bomb 
dump wMth C'Jiflpc one night. (Iliffic spoke excellent ^falay and (as 
mentioned before) w-as the speediest signaller in thtf regiftient anr^a 
1918 artillery* oQiccr. •Therefore, as we stoexi back to back, I urged 
him, now that the war seemed to be cominf^ closer to us, to apply 
for a commission again because nonc%>f our officers spoke any 
Malay; very few of .them could signal at all. let alone fast, and still 
fewer of them had had battle experience. Cliffic replied sadly that 
his {pplication had been in for months Ind appeared to have trone 
and got itself lose I 

And it wras at this moment that I cJbscrved an officer ^wAive an 
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erratic course from P troops lines towards the Officers* Mess — a 
course which took him (in brilliant moonlight) within forty yards 
of our dump. I pointed this phenomenon out to Cliffie agd we 
both follow^ the gcntlen>an*s course with all the interest of those 
who are very bored and are, therefore, p^pared to watch anything. 
At the Officers* Mess we were even more interested to see hirn 
bearVi|K,ht and vanish into the bush Inflow our durhp, where he 
could be heard crashing round in a rather furtive fashion. 

‘‘What the hell do you think hc*s doing, ( I asked, and 

Cliffie said he didn't know, hc*d go and have a l<H>k. So ( iHlic 
made his way towards the bush— whereupon the officer Ic^pt out 
and, as Cliffie said, “Good evening, sir”, shouted: ”C'»ot vou!” 

It appeared he had stalked us and caught us ct'^mplercly un- 
awar^; Nothing cc^uld dissuade him. Hut sort of thing happened 
all the time — mt/// we got live ammuniticm for our riHes tm guard. 
Then, owing to the determination of one m^n, all surprise* \isiis 
stopped. 

T^s man, a gunner called <!aldwcll, uas a lean, ci>nscicntious 
and stubbeam soldier. He had spent all his life farming and he 
r stood no nonsense from anvono. The military* cUp-trap c»f “Halt, 
who goes there .^** . . “Advance one pare and l>e rerogni/ed” . . . 
“Password and Reply** . . . was nx) much for Ciunncr ( aUlwcll. 
When he heard fpvonc coming -and he lud \erv good cars he 
">kovcd a bullet firmly and audibly up the spout, clivktd otf his 
safety, catch aad bellowed, “Stop or I sho«>t“. And if, alter that, 
he saw or heard so much as an eyelash nuA ing, he slu>t ^ \\ hen the 
second duty officer on two successive guards had het n despatched 
into the jungle ign frantic haste bv a volley ot bullrts frf>m the 
led^btable cx-farmcr, the practice of stalking sentries ceased, as 
the vernacular was, forthwith. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


“battle stations*" 


IBtS the BI.GINNING of DECEMBER^ THE GERMANS HAVING 

niovc^ lirmly into most of Western Russia anclsthe Japanese having 
insinuated themselves slyly into qguch of Sf»«th>East Asia — 
Manchuria and I'rcnAi Indo-China, anyway — the atmosphere in 
Mala\a Inrcam# t«inscr. Evcrs'where training was accelerated; gas- 
masks uerc iiispccicd almost daily; lectures were delivered on the 
Japanese and their habits, their methods of warfare and how to 
defeat them. 

>omcone circulated a rumour that on the Siam frontier of 
Malava we had exactlv one million Sikhs; but, although one had 
oneself seen two convovs t»f these troops hcacAig north, no one 
wlio was not half-witted I'jclicvcd the report. In the interests 
setuntv, however, one refrained from cimiment. 

'fhe Intelligence OiViccr spoke to us at great length on ahree 
subjects, l irst the frequent use made bv the Japanese of crackers 
with which to frighten their enemies — especially at night. Second, 
the use that the Japanese would make of gas. Third, a ifbaint 
element in battle termed “justifiable war risk**. This term ap- 
parently embraced anything in an aaion which anyone might 
order you to do, at any time -however silly or u.%lq|s — and at 
once seemed to commend itself most favourably to all our 
superiors, who^iscd it thcnccfonh incessantly. 

It is regrettable to have to relate tjiat Ihc Japanese never in 
my experience resorted to crackers — apparently working on the 
old-fashioned principle that monar bombs were better: that they 
used no gas — which was perhaps as when one recollects that 
in answer to a question: “How do you decontaminate a jwenty- 
five pounder gun?** The Intelhgcnoc pfliccr had replied, ^'JTakc it 
to pieces: scrape all the paint oflf it, and then boil it ifl a petrol 
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drum I**; and that, once the war started, practically the only order 
ever issued to an army only too anxious to indulge in a spot of 
imiifiaUi war risk b>^ engaging the enemy, was “Withdraw*'! I 
Nevertheless, it was upon the basis of these three principles that 
our training continued. As we made c6rduroy mats (wlrch wc 
kne^j^f^om expcriertcc to be quite valueless as 1 track for Army 
vehicles in heavy mud — although that was their purpose): and as 
we ran up and down t?ic road wxartng gas-inask^ and steel helmets, 
the better to prepare ourseU es for the coming battle, wc could only 
feel profound relief that at least wc were extremely fit. 1 iitic 
knownng how prophetic his words w*ould be, Clirtie one nA>rning 
(as'^ve doubled for the tenth time up and down the road outside 
Regii^pntal Headquaners) snatched oH his sreamitlg gas-mask and 
snarled: “Well probably we won’t he able to do the japs much 
harm: but at Icajt the bastards*!! ha\c to chase us all the uav to 
Singapore before they’ll ever catch us”, two months later that 
was exactly what the Japanese did. 


Irksone though these worthless preparations were, however, 
our authorities still had the wnsilom to allow the occasional respite 
of sport. And so it happened that one a/tcrnooti wc went to 
JbUacca to play tl‘?e Army Service ( 4>rps rugbv tooil^all. d he A .S ('. 
feel us nobly and then annihilated us on the held. T marked a 
wingci who seamed many feet taller than nuscif and ran w ith his 
knee high. To stop him was both difficult and painful But w hen 
our own back bnc moved off and Shearer passed to Hingst, and 
Hingst — beautiful* footballer— passed to me, that same opponent 
at ofkCC crushed me to the ground wMth appalkng ease. However, 
wc enjoyed the carefree atmosphere of tins regimental game, after 
the strain of the few’ weeks Inrforc, and accepted our defeat quite 
happily. . 

match over, wc showered, dried thoroughly. Hung talcum 
powder over most of the accessible portions ot our respective 
anatomies — an cfhcienc prrvcntitivc against the tinea that crept — 
and then, dressed in cool, clean clothes, moved into the town of 
Malacca to dance, Dr eat, or sit in the cinema, according to onc*s 
mood. It was perhaps as wail that at that moment no one realized 
that Sharer and Hingst, not to mention half a dozen other mem- 
bers of our team, would nc'^er throw a football again. 

At about half-past ten — just when our revels in Malacca were 
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reaching their height — the alarm was sounded! Provosts rushed 
round blowing wliistles: officers (wearing tin hats, revolvers and 
an urgent expression) appeared everywhere in trucks, saying, 
“Get back to your camp at oncc’\ and then vanishing again before 
one had time to clambH*r aboard: and everywhere the rumour 
flashed round, “It’s war”. It was not a nice fccling. Abruptly the 
revels ceased. The taxi-girls, abandoned, sat silent and K^ndy at 
their tables. The cinemas emptied: the cafc% vomited a stream of 
khaki soldiers all heading for camp. No one having thought of 
sending in transport for these hundreds of men, they quickly set 
about securing their ftwm. C^abs, rickshaus and passing cars were 
hailed and swiftly loaded. Very soon a motlcv convoy headed^ut 
of NJalacca towards Tampin«-somc hftecn miles awav. 

As I passed over the bridge |ust outside the y>wn (in a cal/which 
I shared with a young lieutenant, a gun sergeant and Johnny 
lector^, 1 noticed a riakshaw pursuing a pariiculany erratic course. 
On further cx^iination, it proved t«> be Piddington— he w^ho was 
to be the only survivor from an otficc of live who had joined the 
regiment. Piddington with Magee ami Robinson (tw’o others of 
that five) had— upoi the alarm biurdcd a rirksh.i^w. Midst manyi 
protestations, the rickshaw boy had at last set out for Tampin. At 
the bridge he had tired having covered onlv two of the fifteen 
miles - so now Puldirtgton, who h.id had a go<fJ evening, pulled 
the rKksh.iw in which (m drunken splendour) rt>dc Magee .^r. 
and Robinson . . . and the rickshaw bov. 

**\\ ant a lift, Ihddo 1 slmutcd, tcllme the cab driver to pu^I up. 

“I.ift^” demanded be aggressively. ‘*\Vh.irt(»r.^ Notlung wrorJg 
with these. Much Inrttcr than those taxis. VcBt* unsafe Malayan 
taxis. Rcmcml^cr ^hat vour grandmother said?” .\nd that 
he fogged or! shouting: 

“Parcs, please, fafts, please - move right down the centre there. 
No standing oiT the platform”, so 1 ti>ld our drivcB to carry on. 

“I low much to take to 'Pampin, luan ?” he cnquirfd threateningly. 

“A smack if» thc*kisscr if you replied Johnny Iccton 

succinctly, wliercupon wc at once moved off and quickly repassed 
the rickshaw. 

Wc completed the trip without funher excitement, except that 
the joung lieutenant suddenly decidcfl^that someone should keep 
a look-out for enemy aircraft. He w'as a bit of a dope but hannlcss 
enough, so wc allowxd him to perform this vital function ftimsclf, 
which he did with enormous enthusiasm, standing on^thc front 
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scat with his head and shoulders out of the sun-roof and his 
revolver in his hand. Meanwhile, the Malay driver hurtled through 
the darkness whilst Johnny surveyed our air look-<iut with a 
frankly jaundiced e^e; the gun sergeant sang about forty-nine 
choruses of **Blcss ‘cfn air^ in the revised version, and 1 wondered 
to mvself whether i^ was really possible- wars l^ing nowada\s so 
mucfi^^iggcr and better than they had ever been Instore - to 
survive one. 

We arrived at the camp shortlv before midnight to tind it 
seething — seething with extra guards, rumours and odui.)l in- 
decision. Since no one would tell me uh.it to do, ! went to my 
hui and cleaned my nHe. On almost c\ctv Ixrd others sat doing the 
samc^hing. The bed beside mine— Hugh M(H>rc’s — uas cmpt\. 
He was in hospital j^’ith lever and I uondered bow all this would 
affect him and v;hen he w*ould rc}oin us. 

1 had just finished w'lth the pull-through a-hen an N ( (' came 
in and issued us with hve rounds each of ammi^nition. Johnnv 
Iceton looked at him in incredulous ama/cment “W hat*\ hciiuerud, 
•‘five rounds for cverv man in the regiment 1 he N ( ( ) nodded. 

“Wcllj then*’, said Johnn\ lirmh, “it bl(K>4l\ mus/ Ik war**, and 
with that we all w*ent to Ix^d and switiU to sleep. 

Next day, to set upon the situation the seal of official acknow- 
ledgment that here was a crisis, wc were issucil with main Npeiial 
ordtjrs. First: **So native will Ik allow cil to enter the camp tfir 
iny purpose without his pass”. 'I he camp’s Sijuad ot native 
workers had beex- issued with these passes months earlier when 
wc fe?d arrived. Thej had all, long since, lost *hcm Of this rather 
human weakness, however, the orders took no notice at all Wc 
were, the order continued, to challenge u/t natives. Wc were, 
moreover, tc challenge them m Malav VC'c werrf to sav 

iidak sayah something or other’’ which I now forget and 
which most men forgot the second they heard it. This gabble 
meant, “Halt: if not I shoot!” 

“FinaUy”, the order concluded, *‘if the challenged native d«ies 
not halt, you muN shoot I” With decided distaste, wc marched to 
our posts. What ensued w,^'. chaos. . 

Upon being challenged, the nauves would just shrug cheerfully, 
■oratcl^ their legs and spit ^el-nut |uicc and assure ua that their 
pMies were lost. The fierce gabble (the one which meant that if 
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they did not then immediately halt one would shoot them)» they 
greeted with wide smiles, revealing a mouth full of gold-capped 
teeth and an agreeable certainty that one was ulking nonsense. 
They would then march straight under the Inuzzle of one^s out- 
stretched and indignant rifle and, giving the inevitable greeting of 
the up'pointed jhumb and the ‘*HuIlo, Joe’", would pass con- 
fidently into the camp. One was then confronted wicn (he in- 
human nccesMtv of blowing their heads %*ff from behind or of 
sparing them and endeavouring to do better with the next. At the 
end of the day, the men of the regiment compared notes. Every- 
where; one heard tfic^samc question: “How many boongs did you 
manage to halt to-day, mate?** and everywhere one heard the 
sanv answer, “>wcet l-.A. How alM)ut you?” If it was necessary 
to the winning of the Malayan (campaign ^hat native workers, 
whom uc knew as well as our regimental copiradcs, l>e cither 
haired tor ukntitkatf)n or shot, then upon that very first day of 
the crisis, th<| war was lost! 


Other signs <.{ rsfirul reaction came equallv swiftly. One mus# 
carr\ out’s rillc and one’s five rounds of ammunition cversw’hcrc. 
W'hen men in the latrines were charged for attending to the 
demands of nature Vnhout the pr<»icction If firearms, it w^as 
rc.ih/cd that this <»rder was not one with which to be trifled.^ 
Next we must again mo\c, korn:, wipe and tak^thc ten^rature 
of rvcr\ mortar Ixurli m the two regimental dumps, in spitc^of the 
fact that this e\fra« »rdjnar\ jxrformancc had «>nly a fewr days carRer 
l>ccn C'»n'.plcicd tor the tliousandih time. 

Also, we mustfall look at. and have a vague notion Ijpw to 
operate, the three tommv guns to each battery of three hundred 
men which had Ix^n lavishly issued to us as our total automatic 
fircpf>wcr agaiftst the cracker-throwing Japanese. We accordingly 
kH>ked--and someone even rashlv enquired cotild he fire t. ie? 
He was, oX cBursc* savagely reprimanded and informed that as 
there was practicallv no ammunition avaalahlc for any of these 
guns, he most cenainlv could not. 

Next, one Bren earner arrived for each battery — nasty, in- 
adequate vehicles with small protA-jion from the ground and 
none at all from above (as the cnemv were quick to demonstrate). 
Thc.se, with one armoured car, were to be our total moftle reply 
to the Japanese and their tanks. 
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nmUjr, Ae icf^meat was ptctcoted with some twenty-iive 
poundeis. Beaniti^ English gunsi sdll thicfc with the gwsse that 
had been plasteied on them to protect them on their journey /rom 
^Ktories in Britain. *There were not suflkient of them, it was 
admitted: but they were a delightful pieoe of mechanism and the 
eyes of many a gunner, long dulled by the prosaic ugliness of our 
chree-lfRh mortar*, shone again as he glanced tiuwn the barrel, 
over the shield, on to* the dials and ctintrols aqd tight back past 
the breech block to the spade. Guns again instead ot stove pipes - 
it was a nice feeling. Quickly each gun was cleaned hv volunteers 
of Its protective grease and polished till it SL-a’s spotless. Iq their 
fewwninutes of spare time, men came from all over the camp and 
practi^d their drill. Had the (. R .\ appeared at that momcnt.and 
asked, 'Tell me, s^geant: do the men practise in their spare 
time?” then the lypswer could, truthfullv this time, have l>een *’Yes” 

So the second dav of the crisis passed. Kassed with spirits as 
high as spirits can be only when men arc in go^sd health, are 
confident of themselves and one another and - though uiulcr no 
illusions about the insuiriciencs of ail their weapons, troni aero- 
planes to bull<;fs — are anxious to test thentstlscs auainst this 
mysterious element know'n as *'The I nenn”. 

The enemy meantime appeared to dallv, so we, perhaps to deter 
him, perhaps to prepare for his onslaught, 'or pithaps tor both, 
Wfe'C ordered to proceed at once to battle stations 


CHAPTKR NINK 
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'The movement of the entire RtciMrvr was accomplisiifd 
M night with a maximuip* of enthusiasm and a minimuti} of 
efficiency. Ginvoys howled off, with trucks at thirty yard intervals 
and noWadlights. The regiment was split up into numerous small 
units andisent out to protect and provide firepower for various 
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setodromes* The besutifiil new twenty-five poundecs we left 
behind at Tampin to be guarded by a small fearguaid along with 
our Store which bulged with the six months* accumubtion of 
everything the quartermaster-sergeant had managed in that time 
not to issue. 

Badly briefed end hurriedly assembled, tHbse various^ Convoys 
roared out of the area they knew so wxll and, armed with bully 
beef and mortars, swiftly prr>cccded to lose themselves all over 
districts they had never seen in Central Mala\a. Before morning, 
however, each conyqv* had found itself at hast one aerodrome to 
guard *and was assiduously staring into the gloom lest enemy 
paratriK>[Mrrs descended unobserved. 

Nerves (which had not Ix’cn improved bv a rocketing rip of 
anytlyng up to a hundred miles in completed darkness on one of 
the mt>st dangerous road systems m the worlds tauter as, 

for the third night in succession, there was no sleep. In the dark- 
ness, manv a <*nitv blamed awav at a signalling tilth columnist only 
to rcali/c, almost at once, that it was notiung more harmful than 
a glow-worm. 

^ ft I 

The stand-to period from dawn onwards (bv w'iUch U'nc every- 
one had eejuipped himsclt with a six-ffK»t-dcep slit trench and a 
firing step) was mad^ even rnf>rc miserable th^ that dreary’ hour 
norniallv is,b> the niiilions of sandflies which -suddcniv aw’akcncd 
— swarmed out of the undcrgnjwrh and fiew into one's linear. 
Having got in under the head-band thev were t<x> stupid*to find 
their w'ay out again and retaliated bv burrowing into the hak agd 
biting bad-tcmpcrcdlv. I vcrvwhcrc the waterv dawn air was rent 
bv howls of bad language and the clanging ortm hats throwm to 
the ground as ihcif owners clawed wildlv at their scalps. 

The situation* w'a| in no w’av improved by the realization on the 
\’,u\ »>f at Icas^ one group that thev were guardi||ig the W’rong 
aerodKune. 'I'hcv were at Kluang and should appw^ntly have been 
at Kahang. So thc^ loaded all their mortars again, and all the 
bombs, ami all*thc stores and went to Kahang — w'hcrc they were 
greeted with the encouraging new^s that I^rl Harbour had that 
day Ixxn devastated bv the Japanese and that Kahang Aerodrome 
had been mined for destruction by tj^e Hnginecrs. 

Accordingly all the monars were pbeed in pits — which had to 
be dug — round the circumference of the field; all the gunners 
took up their positions in new slitetrcnches — which had to be 
dug — ipund the mortars; and the gunners then wait^ for the 
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Japanese paratroopers to land — when every mortar was at once 
to fire, whereupon the defenders would very successfully wipe one 
another out. 

This point of view had been put — rather forcibly— by several 
N.CO*s to the officers in command, bur had not made any con- 
sider^9 impression, as the aforesaid odicers . were very busy 
arguing l>itterly over the respective merits, in destroying an air- 
field, of mines and aerial bombing. Since we had no aeroplanes 
at all in the vicinity — and few indeed in the whole of Malaya- - it 
was purely an academic argument but seemed, nevertheless, en- 
grossing. Reluctant, therefore, but rcMgncd, the men awared the 
davAi. They w'crc saved from mutual obliteration bv the failure of 
the wjrkcd Japanese to send paratroopers. It turned out Ut be 
typical of the w^ar nur staff planned that its initial stages^ were 
devoted entirely to the dt^iuuctjon of an airborne invasion- - 
which invasion, in fact, never came and \\.is®ncvcr even intinded. 

It was also typical of the war our start planned .>gahist the cnemv 
that when, on its outbreak on DccemlHrr Hth, the troops on 

the Siam frontier asked permission to cross the l>order, seek the 
•enemy opt and xlcstroy him, the permission Vas refused until it 
was too late anvway. Moreover, it might quite profit. iblv be pointed 
out, the Allied Conference of the defence needs ot .Malava 
had decided upon^'a minimum of 40 battalions with l^ull support 
(lauding armour and tanks'^ for ih Tknund fmn.UfT plus 
566 firsf line pfancs. In actual fact, there were onlv m battalions 
in alUof Malaya; there were onlv 141 planes (none of them up to 
international standard) and there were no tanks — none at all. 
Last ditch orders assume a somewhat dirtcrcnt aspect w hen these 
facts I :c appended to them. 

The rumoured “Million Sikh troops*’ on the fnmticr being in 
actual fact only a few thousand, the enemy was able tn mass his 
forces at )vs leisure. When the attack came, the Argvils and the 
LcfiCesters and nth Indian Division were quickly chopf>cd to 
pieces by incessant tank -supported attacks. And sc> within the 
first days of the campifgn—^thc initiative was handed to the enemy. 

When, in the course of the next two months, no reallv con* 
structive effort wM ever made by our Command to regain the 
initiative, the battle was k)st. No amount of heroism, nor iilly 
orders talking about the “yielding of our boasted fortress to an 
inferior, enemy’* being “^^graceful” to out “whole fighting 
tepotatiotf * could save Singapore. The fierce courage of the British 
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and Indian troops on the northern frontier of Malaya was bloodily 
pulped by the Japanese tanks on the Slim River — pulped and 
scattered in a thousand difTcrent directions into the neighbouring 
fcvcr-strickcn jungles. The disastrous retreat to destruction had 
begun. 


Of this, however, on the night of Dcccaihcr 8 ih, the troop of 
which I was a member, was blissfuliv unaware. Having recovered 
from our irritation at leaxing l>chind c;ur treasured twenty-five 
pounders, we had ^alccred on all nigi t to the cast coast — for we 
had to reach Mersing Ixrforc da>xn or iih.c Intelligence Officer %iid) 
l>c uipcd out hv aerial attacks t>n the rr>ad. 

\X'iih the lo'^s of onl\ tuo trucks oscrturncc^on Malasa's narrow 
wiiuiffig roads, uc passed through the Vu-^traljan-hcld p^>sition 
at Mejsing Here, indeed, ucrc cnc«)ilraeing signs of preparedness. 
The gunners our ^s^tcr regiment -the 2 icth -had registered 
c\cr> inch of .t ami had complete ctintuUncc in ihcir eighteen 
pounders. 'Fhev ga/cd at our m<>nars with open contempt. The 
Queensland infantry w horn thc\ supported knew c\crv track and 
inlet in the area, had cleared tirc-lancs cvcrvwhca, ha»J sent the 
native popviLiiion packing and were (as thtir "‘Vvift challenges out 
of the blackness indR.ucdf liriskiv rcadv for %.ar. To have up- 
rooted ihi*f determined IhkIv of n>en would have takcn^^c 
Japanese manv m<^nths. \s it happc'ncd, the #opcratum was 
achieved far more snnpiv not m.inv weeks later hv an order Jrom 
our own |•^♦^t Canning — British Hcadv^uartc rs on the I'^land M 
Singapore. 

This, too, thoui:^!, was snll to come I or the moment we were 
rushed to the river bank and there met bv the Navv. Thc^avv 
had barges and liglif river craft. Into these we were to load alsout 
10,000 mortar ♦>ombs, our ItHul and cc^uipmcnt a«d — with one 
c<»mpanv of infantrv prcxccd up the river to v^hat Rad beer a 
Japanese-owned mirtc called Bukit I^ngkap. 

rndcfcrrcci bv the prcKiigioiis nature ^>f this task, we ac- 
complished It in SIX hours of concerted cTlort .ind so found ourselves 
l>cing towxd on closc-packcd barges up the river. VC*c arrived at 
Bukit I.angkap al>out two hours latere 

Buktt I.angkap w*as a mountain (made partly bv man, partly bv 
GexI) of red clav, cut into open-east mining terraces and favines. 
Access to its summit had b«n by a^ilw*ay which th^ Japanese 
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had, before they departed, thoughtlessly destroyed. The only 
alternative route was a narrow goat-track which ran up alongside 
the railway. It was raining. 

Up this track, therefi>re, from the barges on the river to the 
summit of the mountain, we man-handled our 10,000 monar 
bombs and our mo]rtars. After the first mile-long trip made by 
eachlilf Zic troop’s hundred odd men, the track* turned from wet 
clay to an orange ribbon of grease. The ensuin^twenty trips were 
an agony of aching muscles and calamitous falls which resulted in 
a most diverting glissade of both the carrier and his very susceptible 
cargo of six bombs. These abrupt descents proxxd highly amusing 
to <dl except the parucipant and those other carriers whom he 
collected on his swift return down the grease-shoot to the foot 
of thP .nountain. 

Nevertheless, we eventually’ got all the bombs up to tl.'e top 
of the mountain. Ivven then there was no res». Vi'e dug slit trenches 
and mortar pits: cleared lanes of fire: laid signal wires and took 
the bearings of all Lkely targets- an operation made none the 
easier by the fact that (because of the ore in all the rocks) no two 
compasses ever gave the same reading and tu) one compass ever 
produced even similar results twice running. 

In the midst of these exertions we heard over our wireless set 
that the battleshiL^ Pnnte of Vi’alts and Ktp Itt had been sunk otT 
tb(^ East Malayan coast. Sunk because thev had inadu^juate aerial 
anJ'lij^hr craft <uppon for capital ships. When we asked what they 
were doing sailing round with inadequate protection a rumour 
was *whispered that they came to M^ayan w’atcrs iKcause the 
Australian Goverpment had (using the possible withdrawal of its 
troogs in the Middle East as a weapon) blackmailed the British 
Government into sending two capital ships out to Singapore. 
Sick with the realization that the Bnush Navy had sufiered its first 
real defeat in. history and that we on Malaya wen now obviously 
without any substantial naval protection against the landing of 
enemy convoys, we turned with relief to out borrowings into the 
tide of the mountain of clay. 

The next day I wrote' to Hugh Moore — still in hospital at 
Malacca — and asked him what were his chances of rejoining us 
before “the bluc*^ suited, /si took the letter down to our troop 
officer to be censored (ev 2 n if there were no chance of its Being 
posted^, the three Dutch Wilderbeestes which passed our way 
daily ah 4 seemed to be out only Air Force in Malaya lumbered 
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slowly overhead — bound for Kota Bahru where the Japs had 
landed. Wc had come to have an aflfection for these three antiquated 
aircraft with their triangular tdentihcation mark and their pedes- 
trian gait. It was sad that within a matter of days they should all 
have been blasted out of the skies by the suarms of Japanese Zeros 
which protected die convoy they had Ixren sont to attack. 

Then, Inrfore wc had even had time to look at all diny 
pictures r)ur Japanese predecessors had left® behind them: before 
we could proi-HTrly appreciate that here wc were, one hundred 
gunners and one hundred infantrxmen, on a mountain island from 
which a wall of imrftrnttrablc jungle and a moat of crocodiie- 
infested river made all retreat impossible once wx had exhausted 
our 40,000 bombs, but not l>eforc wx realized that Bukit Lai^gkap 
was onl\ a derelict mine which had no militar\^*aluc whatsbever — 
wx wc*rc ordered to abandon the mine and rcturr^to Mcrsine. 

Down came all the fnoriars, dowm came all the bombs, up came 
all the signal v^rc^, and all our computations as to line, range and 
angle of sight 1*1 Jill possible targets w'lthin the scope of a thrcc-inch 
mortar wxrc dung into the river The preparations c»f the last seven 
days had been as funic as they had been sl^cnuou^. 

The same l>arges collected us, escorted bv the same naval nver- 
cratt. 'rhe same equipment was loaded on to them and, at Mcrsing, 
taken od them 1 hen/in great haste, wx rushctJto Kluang Aero- 
drome- It wVs about to !>c attacked, wx were told, bv paratrogrtps. 

At Kluang wc made a dump tor all our bombs: ckig slit trgAches 
for ourselves and pits fi>r our mortars, made a new’ road through 
the rubier for our \ chicles and all the time waited for the cnem^ 
troops to come floating down. \Xc celebrated ('kristmas Dav with 
a large dinner andfthc following da\ with a hcav\ air ra^ bv 
twcntv-scvcn Japanese boml>crs, in the course of which many 
bombs but never a parachute landed on the aerodrome. 

On the same® dav as our new* road through th? rubber was 
completed, the regiment — w’hich had gradually been convcrg!.:g 
from all sides (Ri Kliiang— received fresh orders. Wc wxrc to be 
reconstituted as a thrcc-battcrv regiment inftcad of a two-battery 
one. The new batters' w’as to be called tlic 65 th. All battencs were 
to be ecjuippcd with field guns and take up fresh battle stations. 

Sc^ abandoning our monars and thS^ioe new* road, wc moved 
off, wc of the new 6uh, in sw*ift convoy and armed w*ith twxjty-fivc 
pounders. Wc moved one hundred ^milcs across to th? West 
Coast of Malaya to a rendezvous outside a town we had never 
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even heard of called Muar. Eventually we were to know it quite 
welk 


The position as it was at that time w^s then put to us, in his 
own inimitably inadequate style, by our Intelligence Oiiker— who 
assurfe^ that he wanted to ""put us in the picture'*, b.ven as 
painted by the Intelligence Officer, the “piajirc** was no rosy 
landscape. 

It appeared that at least half of Malaya— following the slaughter 
of the British troops and the nth Indian 1>1 visum on the Slim 
Ri^r by Japanese tanks — had been svstematicallv abandoned. 
A scorched-earth policy had been, however, conscientiously^ cm- 
ployeh.^All the dredges in the tin mines had l)ccn destroyed: 
all the rubber in store-houses had been burnt: all the acid lAed to 
coagulate latex liad been rediovcd: ail bnwges had been blown. 
The loss of Kuala Lumpur, administrative ccnin; of the Malay 
States, was glossed over by the sudden announcement that it had 
been declared an Open City. Any landings other than the initial 
one at Kota Bahru on the North-Mast ( oast^ were dtscrcctlv not 
mentioned at all. And now, it was asserted, Australian lighting 
troops were, for th^ first time, to take the brunt of the Japanese 
onslaught on a liic which extended across Malaya from Muar on 
tkoJR'cst, to Segamai in the centre, to Mcrsing on tKcJiast. The 
calarritous lost of the millions of pounds wonh of machinery, 
rubb^T, tin and installations which the retreat to this line in- 
evitably involved were dismissed, without any reference to it at 
all, by the Intelligence Kepon. 

N^r did the Report see fit to inform us the ArgUls and 
Leicesters and Ghurkas (who fought so gallantly downwards from 
the Siam frontier) had been withdrawn ever? day, dav after day, 
to fresh positions. They were never allowed to c<%uact the enemy 
sqnously,^but Uways — just as he advanced— w'ithdrawm ten or 
fifteen miles by forced marches to \ct another line. So that, for 
day after day and wcfk after week, they marched, dug-in, waited 
alceplcssly at the alert, ancf then marched again. For too odd miles 
they had retreated, without rest, down the peninsula. They were 
utterly exhausted fn this ^ war w'hich— contrary to all classic 
principles— seemed to aim at neither seeking out the enemy nor 
destrojfmg him. 

Nor'*did the Report see (it to tell ua that this method of waging 
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war against the Japanese would be maintained to the bitter end 
and only circumvented when the enemy moved more swiftly 
than could the orders to withdraw. 

Lxast of all did the Report see fit to inform us that in the 
precipitate evacuation of Penang, high up on the West Coast, 
hundreds of small craft (launches; junks, fishing boats— vessels of 
every description) had iKcn left intact (or the use of the swarming 
troops of the enemy. Not having this intertsiing fact before us, 
we decided calmly, though wrongly enough, that we would hold 
the Jap when he arrived. (Obviously, he must come down the 
Mainlanjl: then we Vould clash: then he uould stop. He must 
come down the Mainland, we thought, Inrcausc he had no boats 
in which to come down the shallow waters of the VC'est Coa^t. 

So we received orders to dig in on the soi^thern bank 'of the 
Muar lCi\cr. A Brigade of Indian tr<K>PS were to dig in with us: we 
were t(t await the troAtal attack by land. 7he Imperial Japanese 
Army meantiinr i^tn a force three or four times stronger than 
ours to mari.h against us. This we awaited confidently. Of the 
other force which the Japanese sent b\ sea— in the hundreds of 
small craft so happilv presented to them at Penang - wx remained 
in blissful Ignorance. That force was to make sure that our lines 
of communicati!>n wxrc severed and that the initial successes wx 
gained against the en^my at both Muar and Gemas should be 
bniught to nothing. 

But since the Intelligence Report had made no mtntion of^ese 
hilarious circumstances, we were naturally unaware of w'ha\oi*a$ 
about to befall us. \X‘c simplv sat in the rubl>er plantation nea^ 
Muar and listened to the \oung odiccr’s pltfusani tones and 
wondered |usi howtmuch of it all one could believe this ^^me. 
Then the Battery, C'ommandcr, Ma|or Julius — a dark, srockv, bad- 
tempered man respcAfullv known (for he was a brilliant soldier) 
as the Black Bastfrd —read out an order from Australia^ Command, 
which stated that the Japanese had been fortunate enough so f. r 
in their campai^, not to have encountered Australian triKips. 
Now they wxrc to encounter a sc>lid JincBof Australians right 
across the peninsula. This, the order unmistakably implied, was 
very sad indeed for the Japanese, ITiev wi^uld be halted in their 
advance. Then they would I'c driven t^ck, 7'hcn they would be 
flung clean out of Malaya — and all this, the order made ii quite 
clear, by us! It was m«»st cncouragint^ 

Julius finished reading order, his voice flat and his eyebrow 
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the tendezvoas tnd tike up their rnioui positions aJoo/^ the 
rivef bink. 

if to tttttk the occasion, the heavens wept copiously and all 
the ^ck$ got bogged ind there Vas a great de|l of bad language. 
Into tfcr inidst of this confusion came a deputation from the herce 
Indian Infantry Brigade who, with our battery of zoo gunners, 
were to halt the enemy’s West (oast advance. They had encoun- 
tered /their fir^t ghastly loss of the war— they had run out of 
(theHr vegetable cooking oil) and consequently cc^uld not prepare 
thcar beloved chappattis. What, they asked, could they do? 

first we told them — rudclv— at which they were frinkly 
shocked. Then we realized the truth — until they gf>t (jA/ there 
would be no wir for the Inciuns of this 4tth Brigade. If it hadn't 
been raining so hard, and if there hadn'f* been so manv triu ks 
bogged down, wc might even then have stopp'd ‘o consider this 
rather unwarlikc aspect of the behaviour of our colleagues in 
arms. But it was raining, so wc didn’t — which, as it happened, was 
a pttv. ^ 

From somewhere or other was * scrounged; the Indians 
happily set to \yo“x cr>f>king; and uc managed at last to get out 
of the bogs of our rendevvous in the rublHrr on to the firm surface 
<Jf “he road. Ijitc that afternoon the entire ff>rcc h.ul Rl^gun to dig 
in ai^ng the over and the stage was set for the battle which 
Gcr.:ral Pcrcival was to describe as . , one of the most sanguinary 
*o( the Malayan (lampaign”. 


TTiis “sanguinary battle” had a drcss-rchcarsal of a verv mixed 
quality. Two things quickly became evident in the few days Ixrfiirc 
the cncniy ifrivcd on the far side of the river. The tirst was that 
6jt guns, under the inspired direction of Maior Julius, were going 
to wreak a great deal of havoc: the second was "that the majority 
of brand new rifles K»sue^ to the 45 th Indian Brigade were going 
to wreak no havoc at all. The reason for this was simple — the 
greater part of thfe Brigade was composed of young natives who 
had been in the Army oSlv a few months (most of that^spent 
travelling from India to Malaya) and none of them had even the 
smallest idea about how to aim and fire anything. 

Very little could be accomplished with them in the few days 
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before the battle commenced The 'more amenable to instrucdon 
Jearnt how to discharge a rifle — which they did without any dis- 
crimination at all, in no particular direction, so long as it was 
way — but most of them remained in a sute of profound ignorance 
and growing discjuict. 

When the first air-raid hit the town and they saw the murderous 
cflccts of the anti-personnel bombs dropped by the Ja' '-»c — 
**daisy-cuttcrs" which carved the prostrate ^ylla>s into horizonul 
sbccs — they decideu once and for all that wars were bloody aflairs 
not at all to their bking. ImnicdiatcU a trickle of these youngsters 
seeped off into the aadergrouth. When the enemy appeared in 
force on* the opposite banks of the n\cr» the trickle turned into a 
full-bloiKlcd torrent, as thousands of Ciuahlis shed boots, uniforms 
and nfles and padded oti, baretc Kited, into the dark silence of the 
jungle.* 

On tjic far side of tkc n\cr ^hearef, the officer In the observa- 
tion post he \kho had pla\cd such determined football only a 
few weeks rarT*ef~ announced calmlv over his field telephone 
that the japs were coming through the rubber on all sides. He 
ordered his assistant to attempt an escape to the nver and then 
himself Cfivercd the Tatter’s long run, at the same time directing 
fire from our guns, A feu seconds later his steady voice stopped 
in mid-scntcncc and tlv ncw»-formed ouh BattS^’ had suffered its 
first loss. 

Our impressive Brigade having dwindled abjjupily toJSne 
battcrv of gunners with no basonct training, plus the handiLl of 
Jaht trex^ps who had l^ren mixed with the other Indians as % 
bolstering influence, plus the 4cth Bngadc^s ^riush officers — 
there were also a fr^’ CvW'ahlis who, though they had no stomach 
for fighting, had nnt had the courage to depart with their fallow 
trilicsmcn- the Japaiicse siK>n found an easy landing place and 
Muar suddenly *tHi armed with cnemv trcnips. 

bvcrv gun, cscry truck, cvcr\ platinm was cut off and^>vcr-run. 
Dive l^ombers l^)wlr^ di>wn hour after hi^ur, alwavs unopposccL 
In a scries of furious engagements, almt^st^all of the guns and 
crews fought their was i>ut of the town sBid tcxik up a new position 
on Its ciutskirts. ^Flierc the remaining Ciw*ahiis— now* unanimously 
termed “The Ciaiioping Gwahlis*’ -adccidcd finally that this 
busiifess of w’ar was not gotnl enough They abandoned trucks so 
that they hIcKked entire convoys* they ran backwards and fofwards 
in the utmost panic: they lit fires t*^ c<K>k chapatus and shed 
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clothes ever)'whcre. Never sloSv to take advantage of any situation, 
the Australians hurriedly re-equipped themselves with new rifles — 
our own being all of 1918 vintage. It was quite simple. You just 
said. ‘"Look out, Joe — AEROPLANE’* and, at that magic word, 
the terrified GwahiU (who had long since learnt what we had all 
learnt — that aeroplanes were pieces of machinery produced only 
in jwfns ) flung himself flat on his face and waited frantically for 
the All Clear. They waited quite some time, some of them. Any- 
how, by the time they plucked up courage to look for themselves, 
their nice new rifles had invariably gone and l>csule them they 
found a battered old Australian one —which seemed just as good 
tq them because they only used rifles as walking sticks an\wav. 

After waiting a day for the attack, which could not have failed 
to Be sjur cokfi ace ^ and which did not come, Julius dccicicd to 

send to Rear Headquarters for the twxntv reinforcements w'oo were 
to arrive that evening. Hugh Mix'irc and myself were s<jnt l>ack 
with the message. 

Next morning, just before we left Rear Headquarters with these 
reinforcements to rcjoin the battery, two battalions of Australian 
infantry arrived to replace the evanescent (iwahlis, to save what 
was left a( the original Muar force and to halt the Japanese. 

All of these things they did in a savage lutilc that same day. 
They swept ihci Japanese back from ihc hciglits and our entire 
^bree — rescued and rescuers — then formed a hollow square round 
a c^^^ss-roadsjcallcd Barkri. 'Hus formation the Japanese attacked 
tha|^hight, and penetrated. Iiach side «)f the perimeter turned 
cinmrds and fired furiously at the intruders whilst in the centre 
of the holocausf men fought bitter hand ti> hand battles in the 
blackness. When dawn came, it was foiyul that friend had 
bayJ^neted friend, ff>c foe, and that the hullcts poured so 
furiously inwards had gone, equally furiously,' outwards to the 
othei side cV’thc perimeter and there scttlctl in nuny an Australian 
^imb. Fr/#m that time onwards the order was that the enemy were 
to be engaged at night only with havoniis gnd we gunners, 
who had previously used bayonets solely for the purpose of 
opening condensed mill^ and bully beef tins, now had to view 
these (lastly wci^ms in a new and more serious light, which 
filled us with dismay. % 

Attacks and countcr-aftacks continued furiously next day* with 
the Mistralian 19th and 29th Battalions more than bedding their 
own 8g|inst a Division oPlmpcrial Japanese Guards. Irritated by 
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this unexpected delay, the Japs sent dive-bombers to scour the 
rubber and heavy tanks to clear the road. But the bombs achieved 
little at^d the tanks were au sited b\ a trrKip ot coldly determined 
anti-tank gunners uho alloucd them to approach withm twenty 
yards and then swiltly dtMrf>)cd^ five ot them The encm\ then 
lost his taste for nR:chani/cd uariarc and returned to his 'hry of 
infiltration and attacks from the rear - leaving the blaamg tanks 
on tlic cross-roads as a sign of our uillingncss to ‘*nn\ it*’. 

In full da\ light the batter\ uithdreu troin Harkri cross-roads 
alH>ut halt a mile furtir r hack I roin there uc a ere to provide our 
infantry «vsith fire support All da\ long small arms hre smacked 
around us as, once again, ue staned the inevitable ritual ^of 
diggihg in Hugh Mo4»re was with me and was not pleaded 

* Hug thousands ot these in the la^t tew dav^”, he complained. 
“What’s the use ot it|** and then 9 dive homl^ roared d«*wn 
and plastered the area with noise and metal and, as we crouched 
in our halt tin^lhed slit trench, wc both knew what the use was. 
Ihc task was completed in silence 1 dur withcmi a break for an 
hour. Mv clothes were soaking in a petrol tin ot waii r, so I worked 
nakeei All around <»ur heads there were fierce deionatiof which 
the experts said were the crackers wc had iMren told alwut b\ the 
Intclli|»cnce Ortucr M^^st oi the men were tal^||^7 no risks but I 
had watched* fc^r some time, observed no marks of anv bullets on 
the sappv rubber trees and decided that crackers thev 
Altliough tcrrihed ot bvil'cts, 1 was not pariicularTv worri^ bv 
mere tircwi>rks 1 there tore ignored them and finished m\ ^ 

thercbv earning m\scll much umlescrvcd praise as a “brave 
bastard” trom tho^c whe», lacking mv intelligence, had not 
idenrihed the sharp explosion for the harmless crackers ihafthcy 
were. 

Just as I hnis^d the trench and dropped into it snatch an 
hour’s sleep, a gun sergeant st<>od up out ot his sliclicrjalnstantly 
he spun round clutclaing his neck with a hand that, even as the 
fingers twitcVicd back tr<im raw' meat, quicklv l>ccamc scarlet. 
One of the “crackers” had struck h»m in alic iRroat and blown most 
of It away. Once and for all the mvih ot harmless fireworks was 
exploded -thev wxrc bullets, and fh;V that. Shaking with 
rctrofpcctivc terror, I crouched at the tnittom of mv slit trench 
and wondered whether I would ever regain suthaent coumgc to 
leave it. 
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Ftom that moment onwards we were continuously dive* 
bombed. Our infantry, just a few hundred yards up the road, were 
badly mauled and their numbi.-s reduced by half. Our com* 
municadons with them— even over that short distance — were con- 
stantly disrupted by roving groups at enemy troops who cut 
fieid*ia4 jhone wires and machine-gunned despatch riders. I'he 
gunner who had bcfn in the Observauon Post with Shearer on 
the far side of the river, and who had nuraculclusly escaped at that 
time, now met his death trying to get word through to the cross- 
roads. 

^Haring dug ourselves securely in, in a position that favf>ured us, 
and with our wounded tucked aw'ay in trucks in the centre ot* our 
posibok'i, we waited for the inevitable attack. That was the 
moment some hall-wit wnth more seniority than sense chose to 
uproot us and tnovc us back )et another few hundred yards to the 
edge of a padang. There we had no shelter, man-made «>r other- 
wise; our trucks were clearly visible from the skies and numerous 
tracks led bke pointers to our bnes. Since attack was imminent, we 
had no time to dig in and accordingly lay waiting behind w hatever 
offered *.he most <;ovcr. 

Hugh and I fo^d a large ants* nest with a wide stump on its 
top. To the fury r I the ants, we lav on the lor-side of this -carefully 
spmding our groundshects first, so that we wnajd trick the 
c^c^-deabng ^hookworm. We cocked rifles and waited. 

J^ius came up, bmws black and bad-tempered as ever, and 
(Surveyed us — scowling. 

“Good positi9n’’, he said. **Move your water bottle into the 
shade, though — you’ll need every drop bef'ire we’re finished”. 
Theh he stumped ofl, halted and turned around again. “By the 
way”, he added, “there's a message |ust corae up frtim Base that 
to-morrow rve’ll get full aerial support. Ihey «av the sks'll be 
l^ck with our planes. Pass it on. I’ve got to go to a Brigade 
conference”. For a second he stood stanng'»throjjgh us w'lth that 
same cynical lift of tly: eyebrow as when he had read the Australian 
“Drive them out of Malaya” order —as well he might. We had been 
given this same tqessage every day for a week. So far we had seen 
no Albed planes at all. Abruptly he turned away and made off 
down to a bungalow on the edge of the padang, where the Bfigade 
oflUce/s were to meet. 

**Whi^*d he say^* the then farther down demanded. 

“Sky’ll be black with our planes to-morrow”, I told .them. 
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*^What, RgRUi?” demanded Johnny Iceton: and someone else 
burst into *'Tcll me the old, old story”: and all along the line 
the word was passed that some silly cow at Base had promised 
that next morning we would get full aerial suppon. 

To give added weight to an already ponderous and palpable 
piece of oiricial stupidity a dive-bomber lifted angrily over the 
crest of the lull, roared across the padang, wheeled sk.«pl) and 
(following the long line of staff cars wlucli«so sensibly led right 
up to the dtiorwav of the bungalow wherein all our senior officers 
conferred) dropped a large aerial torpcilo straight through its 
rof>f. I'henccforward we had no senior olhccrs. 

Ignoring the di\e-bombcr and its spattering machine gqps, 
mcn^rushed dow^n the hill from all sides to give what help they 
could. In the murderous scene nt the wrecked and smtiLldcring 
bungafow, Julius was one of the few who stil^ lived — and he 
obvioiyilv wfiuld not •live for long il he did not swiftly reach a 
casualty cleariq^t staiK)n of some kind. \V*c had no casualty clearing 
station. Dti«’cn of men vcilunteercd to tr\* and get him back. 
After an ominous day’s silence from our Rear Hcadijuariers and 
B Ixhelon, it was c^aious that the road back was no longer in 
our hands, but there uerc still those w.ht) ucrc only too rcadv to 
attempt the run to get this one cxtraordinar) f;;ian back where his 
life might lx: ^avctl. • 

r.vcntuall^, with Julius protesting in his customary violrjit 
language, his driver, his Ack an 1 an armoured ca^set out yrun 
the gauntlet. Halt an ht^ur later a bl(H>dicd figure staggerc\into 
our perimeter. It apjx^ared that 800 \ards down the road chcif 
path had Ikch bIcKked bv fallen trees and thci^ vehicles shot to 
riblKins by maehinqiguns placed on U>th banks. This was th^only 
sur\*ivor. \XVarilv he sat down and men dug bullets out of his 
broad back and patched him up whilst he held his head in his 
hands. 

Quicklv the report spread that the Black Bastard was^dcad- a-'d 
evers where -v-t hi atnft>spherc tautened bv the knowledge that our 
best soldier had not surs’ived and that we wire now surrounded— 
expressions l>ecamc grimmer. 


Using their enormous supenontv of numbers and fheir un- 
disputed command c»f the air to advantage, the Japane^ now 
exerted more pressure. One gun, detected from the air, already 
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been put out of tedon by t shower of mortar bombs which hit it 
and its crew squarely, llte Japs were proving themselves most 
adept at this liaison between their aircraft and mobile land j;roups 
carr\’ing mortars. The gun had been destroyed^ its crew badly 
injured. Bluey Iccton — Johnny*s cousif\— came back with his arm 
tom almost off. Me and the other injured men had been bundled 
into^ft^ack and sent off down the road. We wondered now» in 
the light of Julius* fate, how far they had got.^ 

But now more guns were being spotted and more violent 
attacks were being made on the hard-pressed infantry. These the 
Jap attacked incessantly, sending in waves of fresh tri>ops all 
throtigh the days and nights, so that the Australians* got no 
respite and no sleep. , 

we^irew what was left of our guns back a quarter of a mile, so 
that they would clear the crest of the hill in frc»nt: choppefi down 
hundreds of rul>bcr trees — ‘So hell with th# S5 hne’*, the |*unners 
said, and laid about them with their axes - anl^ sqnt over a heavy 
barrage, under co\er of wluch, we hojxrd, the infantry would be 
able to tight their wav back to us. 

Eventually ^hey did — whereupon we learnt that the situation 
at the Aoss-roads had so Huctuated between the time when the 
infantry had givc^ us their pcisinon and the time when wc had 
laid down our Mtragc, that most of our 5Phclis had fallen among 
^^istrahans. They bore it with incredible equanimit\V 

'Vh**, thcy^shouicd, as they beat in a steady line through the 
rubyL-r towards us, “The bloodv drop-short bovs!** And when 
«wc realized what had happened and tried tr> tell them what we 
fell, they just grinned and said: ** Don’t matter, mate, gave us 
some encouragement to get back quicker. >^’ould have been up 
there yet if youse hadn't hunted us out”, and then they slouched 
off again in their long line, rifles outstretch^, l>avoncts pointing 
slightly dovRiwards, tousled hair springing frofri under cm hats 
j^d sttckfng dimply to their foreheads. Only the weary cNes told 
you what they really felt about this last vfinkind blow that had 
added to the already fearful toll of their numbers. 

Having thus united intb the one small force, wc set off at once 
to fight our way down the road until wc cstalilished contact once 
more with our own Comfnand and supplies. Frr)m Julius* fate, 
and the fact that for days no ammunition or food had reached us, 
we kdkw that this was not going to lx: easy. 

Cnffscyiuently, all the vAiicies — the anillcry's tractors and few 
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guns: the infantry’s trucks: the commandeered cars and lorries 
(about fifty in all)— ran nose to tail down the road« In the vehicles 
were packed all our wounded — ^seven or eight, it seemed, to each 
truck. On to tail-hoards, running-boards, cabin roofs and mud- 
guards clutched gunners and walking wounded. Along each side 
of the convoy, through the rubber, in a plodding, purpiiscful and 
determined fan,* strode the infantry - always with out- 

stretched rirte and sliuhtly down-p<iintcd bayonet. Iwcry bush *^id 
shrub was prodded and cleared, hvery sniper in every tree was 
shot dow n. I-.very small, carefully concealed machine-gun nest was 
silenced. They made no fuss about it. Thci |usr plodded alongside, 
clearing our path, so that our whole unwieldy mass of men^nd 
machines ground forward in low gear, mile after mjle, towards our 
gc»al. 

Wef passed Julius* truck, its flank riddlccf up and down and 
from }ide to side witb bullets: its inside ransacked. Julius, and his 
driver, and hij c.^cort had Ix-cn tf»rn to pieces. A few' \ards farther 
on the arrKAiiccf 'ar lay on its side. .\t a forced march pace, the 
entire column passed the sp<.>t and headed South— towards no one 
quite knew what. 

;\nd everv inch of the wav the divc-bc »mlx*rs roaied up and down 
— leaving us onK to re-fuel, when they ^)uld return, rising 
lower, slower and more scarchmkrlv than ci*.rr. But for some 
obscure rcJfs<»n, thev refrained now’ fr(»m bombing our vehicles 
and wrre content onlv to spray the sides of thc^oad w’lij^hcir 
machine-guns. This lent an air of unreality to their presence,* hich 
was even nu»rc threatening and disturbing than being bomtx'd.* 

**What the hell . . . ^” men queried, as thev tl^ndcred overhead. 
And the woundcc^ King in the trucks m bl<H>died heaps, Wf>uld 
ftdiow the course of the planes with their evcs--c\cs that^ioscd 
helplessly as thev lav there unable tt» move an inch if the planes 
should siuldcnlt decide to sh<Hit up the convov. \\ic crawled on. 

A cutting, long and deep, loomed ahead. In eRaw’iifjb* suspense 
U’C moved jno^it- fxrfect conditums for an ambush — and a mile 
later emerged, unscathed We gunners hegved sighs of glorious 
relief, but the infanirs plodded on likt* machines — nothing made 
any diflercnce to them! 

The wounded were asking for watfr, whicl^ was given frcclv — 
but Viih some anxietv Ixcauso w’hen our bottles were emptv there 
would l>e no more purified water, and no means of pur^\ini» ir 
other than boiling it. With their imiTiqjisc numerical syptrionty. 
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the CQCfny gave no indication of allowing us the time to sit down 
and boil water. 

An hour later we cleared the crest of a hill which sloped steadily 
downwards — and there, half-way down, was the explanation of 
our lack of supplies for the last two days. B l^chclon, the source 
of all our food and ammunition^ lay there stark, dead, shattered. 
The had been caught unawares and wipecl rmt. 

Gx>ks were dead «at the ashes of their tires. Accompanying 
infantry lay scattered all around, their skins blackening in the sun: 
trucks— even as they had attempted to escape with their ammuni- 
tion — had been shot up. In silence, we crawled past what had l>ccn 
B J[*^helon. A scries of violent, desolate scenes— starrefl wind- 
screens: the dead crews: the clenched fist that protruded ihryiigh 
the glass of a drivcr*s wimlow: the sweet stench. 

In silence coAcacd the few tins of f<HKi that the atrt^cking 
Japanese had not carried off. 'I moved a leg i/rf a case of buyy iKref 
and tried not to notice that it Ixrlongcd to the mystjchccrful driver 
in the regiment. We broke the case open and carted the contents 
out to our faithful infantry. 7cn minutes later the whole of •our 
convoy had passed the scene, rolling quietly cjiwnhill so that even 
the harsB grinding of Marmon Herringtons m low gear was for 
once subdued. Ar^ as the first truck reached the l>ottom of the 
long slope, the frcrcc yammering of a machine-gun hr<^kc the 
sil^ce. It came from ahead, round a slight Inrod. 

Aromatically* w*c moved off at the dr)ul)Ic to silence that 
yam^nng, wdiich could hold us up indctinitclv, and give the 
enemy time once again to start mauling us from the rear. Quickly 
the infantrymen vpened up w*ith their mortars on to the road- 
block which lay ahead. The gunners pcr5uadrd|rcluctant othcers to 
permit a twenty-five pf»undcr to be fired off the macadami/cd 
road — a procedure which the tc.xt-book says 4s nut good Ixrcaiise 
the spade on the trail might be damaged by the rcf^oil against such 
tf^unyielcflng s&rface. 

Once again we witnessed a pleasant scene t>f ag^;rev^ion on our 
part. The mortar bony-is- cicarlv discernible in the hard hot air — 
flew up in a graceful arc lilA- so many cricket ball.s. The twenty-five 
pounder cracked and fla,sf»ed vicif>uslv, raising an instant ahower of 
tom timber and dust and sihokc where its shells cxpIcKlcd a^inst 
the road-blfx:k. 

For t few seconds the yammering sti^ppcd and those of us who 
were efos^ar ro it set7ed afc^ from trucks and ran, crouching low, 
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up to the fallen trees which formed the barrier across the road. 
While some chopped the tree trunks, others chopped the Japanese 
who lay behind them: others still lashed out at the machine-gun 
crew, now once again viciously firing. Beside me a youngster 
toppled backwards, his cAest torp with bullets, into the arms of his 
friend. The oldcf man held the youngster protectivc^iuntil he 
died a few seconds later and then, his blue eyes glittering, went 
rushing in again with his axe flailing. 

In a martcr of minutes it was over. We tossed the chopped-up 
sections of tree trunks aside and the road was once more clear. 
Vt'ith same curuisitv we surveyed the dead Japs. Not a pair of 
spectacles amongst the lot livers’ one a magnificent specimen of 
welf-dcvclopcd l'K>nc and muscle. ITieir equipment scAsible, 
adequate and light. “VC'hackho for our Intcfligence Reports*', a 
voice ctjmmented quiftly. 

One of the infanir\* officers came up and sur\’eyed our axc- 
manship 'natelv. Rolling a Jap over w^th his boot he 

commented: ‘‘Imperial Ciuards, ch”, and hummed reflectively to 
himself. Since Im|x:rial Guards meant no more to us than Imperial 
Bands ctMits, we K>okcd at him curiously. “Besf troojis they've 
got**, he elucidated and returned to his men^ 

“Well at least w’e know at last’\ Hugh rra4arked. “They can 
sec — whichwe were told they couldn’t. TTiev can fight — which wc 
were told they couldn’t And the\’rc l>chind us f^r miles— j^ich 
wc w’crc told they weren’t”. With that, wc returned our Ifces to 
the trucks from which they came and the convoy, with renewod 
urgency, started ofl again. 


Night fell abfiiptU*, as nights do in tropical countries, and still the 
retreat to som# place where there would he fexxk and supplies 
continued. Bv now* there w’as vct\ little water Itft aitl the rmly 
canned finijl \^as unsweetened condensed milk. Tl-ic wc^unaed 
were in an appalling state. On our flanks, Ijarcly visible, wc could 
hear the infantry puslung on hrmlv, iRrar the odd humming of a 
tunc and, as a man tnpj'ved, the cnld swearing of words which had 
come to be even more soothing to out strainel nerves than music. 
Fortwc'i hours the trucks ground on in Ibw gear at the same walking 
pace, whilst we peered every second, with aching eves. Into the 
darkness, only too well aware that H^rc lav c.\ccllcnt cyufitry for 
an attack. Steadily the h*Us around us flattened out. 
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**Getttng near the Parit-Sulong Causeway'*, Hugh muttered and 
I nodded agteement. There was something peculiarly ominous 
about the thought of that long straight stretch of road called the 
causeway. Slightly raised, it was flanked on either side by padi 
fields, so that, once on it, our convoy — and its escort — were 
irretrevjbly committed to fighting their wav .ight across. The 
same fear crept into every heart. Were the japs, as well as being 
hard on our heels, also at the other end of thtt causcuayr' I- yes 
peered more anxiously than ever into the blackness - and tor their 
pains saw nothing but the forclnxlings of their own minds. 

And then, at the same moment as the front truck swung into 
the'' flat country of the Causewav, there came a taint shout from 
the in/(sible infantrymen just ahead. “Road blown and IlixKied". 
The Causeway — eiUiCr bombed or mined bv the enemy — bad, at 
its very start, become inunda,cd by the watr,r from the padi tirlds 
on either side and, to trucks driving under a complete bL'ckout, 
seemed impossible even to find, let alt>ne travirs^ Instead of a 
roadway ahead, there lav only muddv water. Fifty trucks ground 
to a halt. 

“It’s a-*!” Hugh muttered. 

“For young and old”, agreed Johny Iceton. 

Standing on th^ uil-board of our truc}c, ue leant over the 
canopy, and, shoving a round up the spout, laid ourjotics flat on 
the Vnvas and clicked ulT the safetv catches. .Ml down the line of 
tnicl» the carefully nyutfled metallic snap of rilks lieing Clicked 
i^nd fte click of safetv catches coming olT, broke the strained 
silence that hung over the approach to the (^iausewav. 

“What’s doing. Mate?’’ one of the wounded men whispered 
from %inder the canopy. 

“Nothing. Bloody nothing’’, Johnny tolij him. “That’s the 
trouble’*. 

“Got any water to spare ?’’ The same voice whispered. I shiwik 
my bottle— empty. Johnny shook his — cmp*y. Hugh’s splashed 
hollowly so he passed it inside over the brxly of the man nearest 
us who was dead. ^ • 

“Help yourself’’, he said. 

“Can you spare I* all ?’’ omc the whisper. “'Fhcrc’s nine of us 
in here”. 

“Sure’’, Johnny told him, looking sourly out over the nppling 
turfiKC of what had been th« Causeway, “we got plenty out here’’. 

Far down the line of trucka a dying man groaned. Fireflies 
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gloved momentarily in the black void around us. Some crickets 
with a warped sense of humour chirped cheerfully. 

The whole convoy crouched still and waited in the darkness. 


An cIIkiw nudged me and an arm pointed. 1 followed the line 
of the arm, and, fn my turn, nudged Johnny. Ahead a glow — 
a mere pinpoint which was too still to be a firefly — shone in the 
dark. Bc\ond it a^iother. Hevond that a third 

*‘Japs signalling”, 1 thought and raised rn\ rifle to take aim at 
the nearest red glow — which at once wcp» >ut. All the occupants 
of the krading trucks ucrc doing the same. When next those little 
lights came on quite a few of the sons of Nippon were going to 
join their forefathers It uas rather .1 satisf\ing thought, k ' 

A figure hove alongside our truck and uhis^scrcd urgently, “See 
those lights-*” 1 said,#:* Yes”, and loHnnv said, “My bloodv oath”. 
“Drive In-twccn ’em”, the figure c»rdcrcd. “lt*s our blokes on 
each side of r^^adwav draviing on fags. It’ll l>e rough as guts 
buMt’s the best we can do” and uiih that he scuttled oflf to the 
next vehicle. 

I lasing extricated us from Muar and fought al! the »aray from 
Barkri to Pant >ulong, our infantry fner^s were not to be 
frustrated now l)\ a t^w ihHKJtd breaches in a o usewav. Thev had 
waded out.«<ound the edges of the road b\ feeling for them w'lth 
their feet, and now stood c»n either side stoht^ly drawijp^ on 
cigarettes held ifi ihcir cupjxrd palms. 

The leading truck ncctled no encouragement. There JL-as ^ 
splash, lor a moment it seemed to flounder, ai^ then it could be 
heard uading sfca^ilv through the water, .\nothcr followed, and 
a third. And the next instant w*c, too. were slopping our waf down 
that diml\ indicitccklane \s the truck sogged into each crater and 
the engine profcrstcd siolcntlv at its waters* rcccpyim, wc man- 
handled It fuit again, al\sa\s led on bv the fncndlv wtirmth c*f a 
fag th.it glowed forR>nc quick draw in a c lose I \ -cupped hand.^ 
For scs-cral miles this miracle of sjsc>ntaf|ct>us organiration was 
maintained. Somehow- the path ahcAil apparently |ust a featureless 
expanse of water w-as always indicated hv those silent infantry- 
men with their cigarettes. And as wcapassrd Each had a word of 
prai^b to offer as if w-c-and not thes^ -sscrc doing all the hard 
work. 

”Good on you. Dig”, they would* whisper — and if ^‘oti went 
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over to vhete they stood up to their knees in water, they would 
at once say, **Here, have a drag**, and thrust their cigarette firmly 
into your hand. 

Hour after hour went by. Splashing, floundering, shoving — a 
few feet of dry road, and then it all started again. .And just before 
dawn the first truck plodded up out of the padi water and on to 
the dry c^d that turned right and led straight Into Pant Sulong 
village. Like a dog shaking itself after a bath, the truck hounded 
wetly off and rounded the bend. Behind it, vanishing in two long 
files across the padi, it left the infantiy. Between these tiles the 
bodies of alxtut fifty trucks could he faintly discerned pKnlding 
on. It was an exhilarating moment. In spite of every ohstaclc, we 
had escaped the trap. .After ten days and nights of ceaseless tighting, 
and sfito^ sixty miles of weary slogging, we were out. Though few 
words were spoked' (and those only in whispers), every fare was 
filled with elation. 

“Thank Christ for that”, Johnny murmured. *'Bc ahlc to'havc a 
feed, a bath and a sleep”. 

I leant under the truck’s cantipy to tell our wounded passengers 
the good news. 

“How‘arc you doing?” I asked. 

“Fine . . .” “Covidn’t be letter . . .”, came the answer. Men 
black with dried ^lood, their faces and lips lfK>king like hits of 
boiled liver. I felt sick. 

“Wave you in hospital soon”, I said, and hurriedly pulled mv 
head) jut again so that I could throw up on the roadside. Hugh 
looked sympathetic, knowing my squeamishness about hl(K>d. 
Johnny grinned derisively. “Bloody hero you turned out to lie”, 
he remarked in affable undertones, “you greaf bronzed Anzac”. I 
ctawRRl back on to the tail-board. 

“Off my back”, I told him, "you’re lucky I didn’t faint!” 

At the far rnd of the road, which turned right and ran into Parit 
Sulong village, •there was an arched bridge. VC’c had crossed it on 
our way up to Muar. It was perhaps a mile frt>m the corner to that 
bridge. A mile of pc^ectly straight road flanked on each side by 
rubber. Two minutes latct the leading truck roared bark. It was 
badly shot-up. Th^ bridge, it repr>rtcd, was strongly held by the 
Japanese. 


So dre,hadn*t escaped at kll. After three or four furious bayonet 
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charges against the bridge, it also became clear that we were not 
going to. It might be possible to swim that narrow river which 
the brivige spanned and escape as individuals; but the bridge itself 
was heavily defended with machine-guns and mortars and there 
was no question of oun capturing it and driving our trucks 
across. 

This, then, was a death warrant for all the wounded ttien who 
lay in tho^c trucks Jt was decided that the only thing to do, rather 
than watch them slowly die as we fought it out, was to send the 
worst cases in trucks up to the bridge and ask the Japanese Com- 
mander’s permission *to drive through his lines back to our own 
main force. 

The Jap examined the pa^^icngcrs of each truck — making^sure 
that they were all men who uri'tntlv rccjuircd ireatment. 'fhen he 
gave his answer, ('enainiy the\ couy pass through his lines — if 
the enure remainder oi our birce surrendered! Since the Japanese 
notoriouslv to< A r¥r> prisoner'^, this was not an altogether attractive 
piopovition. Ihc wounded men thcmvclvcv answered it. “Vt’c’ll go 
back to the rest and let tliein fiidu it r>ut”, thev siid. But neither 
is the Jap one to alhiw \aluablc bargaining wea; ons ojt of his 
hand sinipU Ix’causc thev arris c under a t!ag ot truce. 

“No**, he said, “vou will stav hre while fight” — and with 

that the machine-guns *.ind mortars opened up: the battle w^as on 
again. Now wc all knew* whv our vehicles hadn’t been Ix'imlxrdj^he 
previous dav. 'rhe Jap had hoped to capture tffcm inta^* for 
himself. 

By this time all these vehicles wore out of the padi and standing' 
nose to tail in that straight mile of road that led\o the bi^dgc. Of 
our origin.il AuvtralAn force of 1,^00 at Muar, some coo wc^r left. 
They faced a known 10,000 (possible more) who had ftKxl, water, 
ammunition, automatic arms, strong aerial suppim and tanks — 
none of w’hich things wc had. 

At the Inchest of CV^oncl Anderson of the Infantrv — a gcntlem-ln 
who was aw^dd) one V.C. (which seemed to us quite inadequate) 
for his heroism — every man w’ho couy cilwl and earn’ a rifle 
crept out of the trucks and into the rubber. There they formed a 
deep, single rank, hollow square rour^ the of vehicles and 
their ^rgo of wounded men. 

Our side of the square, thinly manned with one soldier every 
few yards, faced back the way we had come. Whilst we scraped 
•hallow holes with our bayonets in the glutinous black sbil of the 
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mbbet plantstioti, the enemy tcoops pressed in. Fire from mortars 
was constant: snipers up trees made any position but the horixontal 
most uncomfortable: a splather of richochets off the road whined 
into the rubber whenever the dive-bombers appeared. These we 
disliked even more than the bombs. 

A few hundred yards back in the centre of the square some 
signallers 'attempted to establish contact with our own forces on 
the only held radio which still worked. l*';entuany they got 
through out urgent request fur small arms animurutiun and drugs 
and received the encouraging message that the 1. ovals were trv'tng 
to light their way through to us from the other side of the bridge. 
Night fell with everyone cheerfully determined to hold on — if 
nece^^ary — for ever. 

With'the arrival/of darkness, however, our anxieties increased. 
Early bayonet 'barges by the enemy having failed, they began 
systematically to mortar the long line of trucks as well as (' ir own 
positions. The ammumuon limlKr of our only w irking twenty' 
live pounder was hit and burst into a most spectacular blaze. Its 
explosion and the evil glare it cast behind us (silhouetting us quite 
clearly) mused the Japanese to shout triun phantiv from out of 
their circle of gloom. Fire poured :n at us from all sides, so that the 
small scraped-up r ounds of earth, and the rublicr trees, behind 
which we lay, spurted din and latex all over us, 

*Qte only cheerful event up to that time was that 7 young sub- 
alten^had released the hand brake o( each of the trucks of wounded 
keptias hostages at the bridge and these had slid gentiv barkuards, 
unnoticed in the darkness, down the approach to the bridge, and 
were now once again within our penmeter. 

1 li” between Hugh and johnny. A few fect awav Piddington 
was attempting to contract his six feet two inches mto a depression 
no more than four feet in length. He wasn’t verv successful, hut 
it was givjng him something to do and he always liked being kept 
ocTupied. 

Another bayonet attack was repelled. After i. wj decided to 
take It in shifts to sleep. T^e enemy paused for thought. 

We had been asleep for perhaps ten seconds --it couldn’t 
possibly have been more than ten seconds — when we were pom- 
melled into a territted wa'-efulncss again. Somewhere, something 
was wrong. A strange noise — frightening because it waa strange — 
and menacing. One could fqel the hairs tingling at the back of one’s 
neck; and, still more, one could feel the electric anticipation that 
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flashed round our whole line. What bastardry were the little 
monkeys up to now ? 

The problem quickly resolved itself. From a distant and ominous 
rumble accompanied by authoritative shouts from the gloom on 
all sides — one assumed the enemy to be passing orders from one 
attacking group to another— tlys no^se grew into the fast ap- 
proaching clatter of heavy machinery. TanksI And ther abruptly, 
into the now fadint; circle o( light cast by tly: burning limber, the 
first brute nosed its wav. Bchinci it one perceived, vaguely, another; 
behind that others still. 

S<i that was it. llaa'ing failed to break oi.i line by direct frontal 
attack during the day, and unable to locate it at night, the enqpiy 
novj proposed to taunt us into fire by examining our position from 
a few feet orif - in which case our whole line ^’ould be r.vealed; 
or to liHratc our exact position from the turret of the tank and then 
enfilade us into oJdiviT^n. They seemed to have it afi their own way. 
Not a ^nan moved a muscle. Not a sound broke the silence that 
fell now a^ lu. ik halted and .tn insolently fearless head ap- 
pcai1:d from its turret to try and draw our fire and so fix where 
our line lav. No one rose to the bait of that head; no one fired; no 
flash told the tank crew where we lud. The tank stood s ime forty 
feet a wav from us dt^wn the road, and searched, and waited.^ So 
did we. W’ho would tircak first? 

l>arkncs$tnd electric silence. 

A voice whispering behind me suddenly remov^^d my petrified 
gaze from the fateful tank. 

**Braddon*\ it said. '\go with Mcxirc, take hand grenades and 
get that tank out of the w’ay”, 

Scldt)m had I hc;u^d a sillier suggestion. The officer w’ho issued 
this order so airy-ftiirily had Ixrcn at school wuth Moore and 
myself. To both of •us, however, he seemed to be grossly over- 
ratmg the signilkrance of tlus fact. Cioing to schoobw*as not, wre 
both felt, at all adequate or reasonable grounds*for flrdcrinp a 
grenade attack qp a tSnk, We were in the Army though, and there, 
it appeared, w^hat was reasonable no longer apphed. Perspiring 
with terror, we accepted three hand grenades each, with great ill- 
grace, and began to shorten the forty feet bet\^n us and the tank 
by wriggling forward on our quivcri^ bcUils, writhing in the 
flickering shadows cast by rubber trees. 

That forty feet had, when the nyuks first appeared, seeWd so 
short a distance as to be quite horrifying. It now, as it. 
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issumed the proportions of something safe and respectable. I 
regret to state that 1 wriggled with a lack of speed that was only 
exceeded by my lack of conviction. Sydney’s \^hispcred “Good 
luck”, and Moore’s mute glance of fcllow-ft'cling had in no way 
increased my strength of purpose. I had no love for this strange 
consequence of the chance that Ifjad settled niy place of education. 
Moore vji^s ahead of me. \Vc were both getting close enough to 
the menacing machine to have to give some serious thought to the 
means whereby w'C were to deposit six hand grenades down the 
hatch — and then, most impt)rtant of all, depart with suiricicnt 
speed to avoid annihilation, 

JTliat was the moment when, from our rear, a lone gunner chose 
to shout out: “Clear line, down in front*’. I tterlv am.i/cil, Mj^ore 
and) fc)okcd round. There, not more than twcr.tv \ards awav, 
working at the gun, sillioaettcd bv the glare of the liiftd tire, 
was a solitary hgure. W'lth great deliberatioiT, he lined up the barrel 
of the gun and — in the absence of anv sights looked aiong it. 
He was vcr\’ careful to take true aim. He was not at all cartful for 
himself. Seconds ticked into minutes. He stiaigluencd up? ap- 
parently satisfied that hi.s aim was good. But, as a precaution, in 
case he Aussed, he went to the nearest truck and found another 
shell. ' 

Then, returning deliberately, he looked *o sec that his line was 
still clear, and fired. The blast from the gun )oinctT the blast from 
the tank as the sbcll hit it— one long sheet of blinding flame. 
Fronrf'withln the tank, as it burst into flames, came shrill screams. 
Without further ado, Moore and 1 legged it hack to our line 
still too stupefied|Cven to think. 

The second shell, with scant respect for the might of Nippon, 
was jisp^tched the way of the first and shattered the next tank 
down the road (now well lighted up by the flames coming from 
its predecessor). Those tanks w-hich lav farther down waited no 
logger, bUt tuftied and fled. Very sensible of them. The solitary 
gunner had now been jr>incd by most of the crew, and they were 
all raring for action. , 

For the moment, then. We were safe again. Iwcryw'herc the line 
hummed with^whi|pcrcd words about this miraculous shot from 
a semi-disabled gUti. Everywhere men reminded one another that 
the only other attempt to fire that gun had resulted in the ifistant 
death fey machine-gun fire of the men who manned it. There was 
no doubt in any of our minds that if it hadn’t been for that one 
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coldly calculated shot the enemy tanks would eventually have run 
us to earth and obliterated us all. 

Piddington stammered in his excitement. “‘That was Jack 
Menzics bred that gun, wasn't it?" he asked. Moore and 1 both 
said, “Yes". We felt an overwhelming afTection for Jack Menzics, 
even if he hadn’t been at school with us. “Should get half a dozen 
medals", Sydney said. “Did you sec him? Mad, he vUs. Took 
hours lining her up. Mad. Should get a mcc^l". Needless to say, 
he didn’t — someone else did, but jack didn’t. Yet without that 
shot no one would have left Parit Sulong and this story would 
never have been tolfl. 

Two ihfantrymen, who Liy beside us, seemed to have enjoyed 
the whole incident most thoroughly — except for the firinj> of the 
twcnt)'hvc pounder, which they declared was^“hloody ’orriblc". 
Hugh Ind I now sugge^ted that thev should sleep for a wdiile — 
we would keep watch, 'i'hcv at once agreed and immediately fell 
asleep, lying o» tl^cir backs with their heads pillowed in their tin 
helmets. Hugh and 1 then decided to take it in turns to watch, and 
Hugfi, too, went to sleep. I u as to wake him in an hour. 

My hour’s watch vvas not pearetul Tlucc trucks \’cre set alight 
by mortar fire and the men in them incinerated before anyone 
could lift them out. few yards to the ncht the Japs attacked 
heavily and were reputed. .Ahead their olhcers shouted an order 
whj^h was tlfen relayed right round their po^^itions so that, as one 
followed the ^ound of the voices, opc realized jus# how securely 
wc were encompassed. And the har^h bellows had Barclv died 
dt)wn in th.u i>uicr gloom when a va m:c figure flitted towards us,* 
flitted from tree to tree. At first 1 thought it wasimctclv a product 
of my imagination ^which I knew to be fruitful). When ^ was 
only three rubber trees awav I realii'cd iipe.asily that it was, in 
fact, a Japanese soldTcr. Terrified Iwc.ui^se of my inefficiency with 
the bayonet (mu \o mention a natur.d tcndcr.cv to tc^or ans-way), 
I shook the two infantrymen and Hugh, but 1 migl'it as well ha’*c 
shaken the tree )#ehind mc-of'.c docs not awaken, after four days 
and nights without sleep, at the ir.cre^ shake of a hand. So, in 
dcspcratii>n, I moved alone to the tree in front of me and, as the 
Jap ran crouching towards it, stepped out rfom behind it and 
presented him with a firmly held rifle ajsd bay<^net. L’pon this he 
promptly impaled himself. At the moment of impact, as lacked 
my right cU>ow sccurclv against my hip and moved my left foot 
slightly forward, I found mvself thinking, “Just like a stoj>vollcy at 
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tennis” — and spent the next hour musing, rather confusedly, over 
the unpleasantness of a situation which compelled one to apply the 
principies of a clean sport to the altogether dirty business of Killing. 

Daylight came. The victim of my stop-volley lay with his 
mouth wide open showing good teeth I wished that he would 
shut it. The burnt-out tanks squatted grotesquclv on the road-side 
ahead. Aild even as I surveyed them, with a resentful stare, johnny 
Iceton let out a howl of dismay as a sniper wh^ nged a bullet on to 
the right-hand side of his tin hat. Ten minutes later the same 
sniper whanged another bullet on to the left-hand side of his tin 
hat, and, to emphasize the point, shot the woodwork oil* the barrel 
off my ritlc, which I found extremely un-nerving. Hal^ an hour 
latei^two mortar bombs warbled their way evilly over towards 
our group. One Iclled the infantryman on my right; the second 
landed, with ^rcat violence but without c\pl(xling, fietween 
Johnny’s legs. Gazing with unashamed !if)rror at his ^doubly- 
dented helmet and the bomb that stood verticaf.lv on its nose 
between his knees, Johnny emitted a wail of anguish and demanded 
of the world in general: “Jesus Christ, what arc they trying to do 
to me?” — which provided the only laugh of the day. 

That was too much for Johnny. Standing up, he eyed us 
morosely. “Heartless mob of bastards you are’’, he declared, 
“you’ll be sorry though”, he assured us. “Vm tired of the war on 
this side of the perimeter. It’s too dangerous. I’m going to tght 
the Y^r on the other side now”, and wdth thaP he w'alkcd de- 
liberately off, defying the sniper as he presented a broad young 
*back and a cockily-tilted th(iugh bent tin hat, to hit him a third time. 

A last messagf came through on our dying radio. 'I’hc Lovals 
had lx‘aten back in their attempt to figlft through to us. \Vc 
were alone. Australia, it said, was proud of us— which was nice. 

I crawled back to our truck determined to salvage a map out of 
it. TTic l^nk^ J^iddington had a compass. With a map wc could 
ntike our way through to Mersing on tlic liast coast if our 
perimeter was broken and wc wxrc driven inm tke jungle. At 
Mersing w'C felt the ftght jvould be on more equal terms. 

All nine men in the truck were dead and the map roll was badly 
perforated by bullets thar had come down at a steep angle — 
machine-gunriing ^rom tke air. I found the right maps an^ also, 
insidejthe roll, tw'O tins of condensed milk. 

On^thc way back to what I now regarded as “my” side of the 
square, > passed clumps of wounded men lying together — smoking 
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and dressing each other’s injuries— casualties of the night’s 
bayonet raids, of the bombing and sniping. Near the last clump I 
was aipazed to see a fellow gunner raise a heavy Boye’s anti-tank 
rifle to his shoulder, aim high and Are. lie was at once flung yards 
backwards, whilst the ha’f-inch shell most certainly passed harm- 
lessly intt) the stratosphere. When I reached him he was rubbing 
his shattered right shoulder and swearing softly bur with that 
consummate fluen'y which is the prerogative of the Australian 
farmer who is perpetually harassed by the cussedness of things 
inanimate. 

“What the hell are" you tn'ing to do Harry?” I asked. 

“Cjct that bloody sniper up the top of that bloody tree”, •he 
rephed tersely. It appeared that, fired off the ground, the ^oye’s 
rifle had not sufficient elevation to hit a tree high up. However, 
since tfie sniper fired ^om behtnd the top of the tre% trunk he could 
only b#| shot through it — a Boye’s rifle w^as, therefore, essential for 
the job. We dt^cided to do it together. With the barrel resting on 
my jhoulder, the butt against his own, Harry took a long aim, 
apparently quite undeterred by tlic bursts of bullets from all sides 
which our stance attracted. I w'as not in th«' leas*^ undeterred. In 
fact, as we stood there, our feet spread wide apart t > take some of 
the sh<Kk, I was very deterred indeed. Then Harry fired and I was 
crushed to die grouncl and Harrv was flung against a tree and 
th^snijicr toppled gracclcs^ly out from behind his trunk, thudding 
on to the earth below, and the job w^as done. I ♦eft Harr^\ still 
sw'caring volubly and rubbing his shoulder, and creptT^ack to the 
line of men I now knew so well. We opened one tin of milk witif 
a bayonet and passed it along, from outstrctcficd hand to out- 
stretched hand, as ?ach lay flat behind his little mound earth, 
one mouthful a man. It was verv refreshing — our first meal since 
the previous mi^l-day when we had passed B Hchclon. On that 
occasion we had had the same thing. It looked likf Scegming our 
staple diet. 

The youtlffulsinfantiyman who had spent the night on my left 
w’as hit in the right thigh soon after I gjit hitk. An angry blue line 
deep into the flesh indicated the path of the buUet. He said nothing 
and kept on firing as the leg oozed blykish biood. 

In /esponse to our last urgently radioed reefuest for drugs and 
small arms, and aerial support, the Air Force proved the^quality 
of both its heroism and its equipment by lumbering up tljc road 
at tree-top level in what must have been the oldest bi-phme in the 
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world stilJ capable of becoming airborne. Unfortunately (probably 
owing to the faulty functioning of our radio), the small arms and 
drugs were dropped very deliberately among the Japanese, wliilst, 
to provide aerial support, one very large bomb was deposited 
with loving care into the middle of our own perimeter. It fell on a 
group of men at the edge of the«road — signallers who were trying 
to rig u{V another held radio. When the smoke cleared and the 
rubber leaves stoppfd showering off hlastcd,i trees, wc gunners 
precipitately left the protection of the line to our most coni[Hrtcnt 
infantrymen and doubled back to where tlK boir.b had fallen. 
Three nibbcr trees lay uprooted: a huge crater gaped like a burst 
bail; and, of the group of men who had there, all that could 

be c^scovcrcd was one b(H>t, one shoulder blade and one tin kat — 
a tin hat w'lth a dent on the right-hand side and another <knt on 
the left-hand Without a second’s hLsitatu>n, as 1 s*aw that 

doubly-dented helmet, 1 lent over a bough of one of the iprooted 
trees and — for the second time in Johnnv's pr»csciicc — threw up. 


Stopping only long enough to collcci a«tie!d dressing out of 
one of tfic trucks, Hugh and I returned to the line. W'c tied up 
the infantryman’s blue-ish thigh, wliith b\ this time setrned to 
have locked itself and refused to move ‘at all. This done, ue 
devoted our energies and attention tcj the cnemv in fn»ni i U us 

Mortars firdl on us with increasing furv - manv of the bombs, 
wc noted ?i'ith pleasure, failing to explode. “( an’t ha\c havi their 
temperatures taken or their bottoms uipcil”, Hugh explained. 

The day wore^vm. Beards were noticeably longer, :“aees notice 
ably Jpancr and eyes more sunken. Twry rt^.in's back and legs 
were splattered with black spots of congcalci’ latex which had 
spurted from the hullet-torn nibbcr trees under wluch wc la\. I 
looked a|l sftong the line. li\cry man riic same. A drti>natu^n 
jolted me. Just across the road a bakelirc grenade h.ad exploded 
under the chin of one of the reinforcements wt>fh«wliom Hugh 
and I had returned tr^BarJcri days iKrforc. As blood guslxd out of 
a torn throat, he sajd to his companion: ‘’I’m done for, Reg”, and 
prepared stoically to ciic-Ywhcrcupon Reg said, 'M.ikc hell vou 
arc”, and, birtding^up thcithroat so tightly that ii could no |j:>ngcr 
bleed i|nd its owner scarcely breathe, he presented the patient with 
his rifjc and said: “Now get cracking”. Looking chalk -coloured 
but determined, the wounded man did what he was told. The 
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next Bccond he brandished his smoking rifle in the direction of the 
now defunct grenade thrower and announced, in a most un- 
Christian croak of triumph: “Got the little bastard”— which he 
indubitably had. 


With the arrival of mid-day, it became obviou^ tlrai' very few 
men had more th^n a handful of ammunilion left and that we 
could not hope to survive another night of tank-supported attack. 
(3ur position had ceajscd to l)e of any value in the over-all defence 
of the V^cst coast. L'sin;.^ the small left to them so thought- 

fully by the evacuees of Penang, the Japanese had landed at evSry 
port .uul inlet down the peninsula, including one of the southern- 
most t^jwns Batu l^ih.it. We v^cre n<iw a hundred miles behind 
the main I.itmucsc pov^t of attack on the West coJilt. Militarily we 
were \|iluclcss until and unless we rejoined the forces in Central 
Malaga at Yon*» l\:v» or those on tlic l a^st coast at Mersing, there 
to fight . g >«’•. 

\s against this pf/int of view w-is an almost insuperable aversion 
to dcscitifvr tluisc ofVhe wfiumkd -who now almo ,t nut'Himbcred 
the fit whom we could not take vnth us if we attempted to fight 
our \^av out our encirc Icmcnt. 

A milirarv^lccision was made. To tight on meant anniliilation for 
all •'r<i .attempt a break through probahlv meant the same thing, 
but doul.i!e''N c.irr.c under the hcailing of ‘h‘^^^bifble^war^isk”. 
We ucre, tlurefore, to endeavour to escape from Parit Sulong:^ 
the wounded would, after our departure, otficirdlv surrender. We 
were ordered to take all that we could in the ^^ay of equipment 
and our woundcil companir>ns: to leave the line one at w time, 
alternate men movipg: to find our own w'av out through the 
lapanc^e linc.s apd thence proceed mdcpendentlv to onY British 
positH^n i 3 rn:i^'fre, Phe route and strategv of evci^’ ma^ was left 
to the decision of tW individual liimsclf. Having for a year jr 
more indiistfioiAlv trained us to *‘do what we were told: no/ to" 
think”, the military machine now cheerfully announced: “The 
order is — livcrv man for himself”. 

With men leaving at about tcn-sccofid intciYals, locating rifles, 
hand •grenades and ccMiipanions as tliev went, the line rapidly 
thinned. Most men headed towards the thicklv-timl>crcd right 
flank and vanished into it. After an hour the entire perime^^r was 
manned only by a small handful of soldiers, two machine-guns and 
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one tommy gun — and still the Japanese failed to reali2e that their 
prize was slipping through their lingers. The lanky Piddington, 
the man on the nearest machine gun, Hugh and m>sclf had 
decided to leave together. VC'e would head for \'ong Peng — fifty 
miles away in a straight line. Giirying tiic infantryman with the 
blucish thigh, two nrtes each add the machine gun — with shirts 
which bulged with hand grenades— we ran, in short bursts and 
crouched low, to thci right flank. We took a bit horrified glance 
back at the area that had been our battle ground and at the clumps 
of wounded lying huddled round trees, smoking calmly, unafraid. 
Then we crawled intt> the hcavily-wotxlcd fringe of the plantation 
and left the fight behind. Vie wrigglctl half a mile on our stomachs 
undef dfnse vines and low foliage (dragging the rifles, the macKinc 
gun and the infanti^man Ixhind us), and at last —after an hour’s 
fearful progrcsst'-considcrcd ourselves ouisi^lc the Japanese circle. 
As Hugh cleared a small patch of ground under the vinCf IkMow 
which we crouched, I started unrolling the map. ‘"Meantime the 
machine-gunner ga?cd contemptuously backwards towards^ the 
cnemv: “Well, how’s their rotten form *'” he asked. “Millions of 
*cm and t|*ey Icrus all get out. Ycr wouldn’t*tead about it, \^(»iild 
ycr ?” Nodding our heads solemnly we all agreed that you wouldn’t 
read about it and returned to the more serious business of the map 
and our route to Yong Peng. 


It appeared that between Pant Sulong, where wx crouched in 
the undergrowth, and Yong Peng, where we hoped to find a 
British force, lay s? fairly high mountain, an cxtcnsi\c swamp and a 
great d':al of jungle. It was about fifty miles. ^ 

By midnight, having kept at it solidly, we had covered about 
ten miles. By that time wx had met many otld m^-n and groups of 
men all hiding steadily eastwards; and they, taking advantage of 
oi# map and compass, had joined us. We v^crc then about forty 
strong. 

Wc lay down to slfccp y/hen pouring rain made it impossible 
either to take a bca|ing or to read the compass. Three hours later 
we woke and started off again in an agony of cramped muscles. 
So painful was this period ^hat most men refused to rest agaUi and 
remained standing whenever a halt was called to consult the map 
or the«compass. 

An offiter suggested blandly that the map would be of more 
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value in his hands. Though we did not for one second believe it, 
we handed t!ic map over — having first made a copy of all the data 
we needed, (distances, lK*arings, prominent features; the mountain, 
the .swamp and river wx*rc all jotted down in Piddington’s note 
book. 

“ril lead’*, announced the offiiScr. 

We reached the mountain. At its summit a trac!. appeared. We 
followed it until, c /cr the crest, it forked. 

“Right”, said the officer. 

“Left”, said Piddington, as we checked the compass. We went 
left. 

Vi'e entered the swamp. It was impossible there to carry b^th 
wesfj^ons and our wounded, so the weapons were dumped in the 
brown^ water. Leeches battened on to limbs,# swelled large and 
black and then dropped of] with a plump plop in|p the swamp — 
Icavin^'l a steady Hc>w of blood where they had bitten. Walking 
one moment tfli floating logs, the next in w'atcr up to the w*aist, 
we c,f>vcr'^d an<^thcr five or six miles. 

As we emerged, enemy planes appeared low overhead, angrily 
searching for the prey they had allowed to escape ^t Parit Sulong. 
When they roared across our path, every man sa^ik beneath the 
sluggish brown water and stayed there till he had either to surface 
or make his jjubmersKfln permanent. Vte were not seen. The hook- 
wcJTins, i>ne could not help feeling, wxrc having a field day. 

'[’here was a patch of easy-going country for a { 9 w miles out of 
the swamp wfficre nee had been sown. We marchccT across the 
raised track in the middle of the padi field. Kvcr\’ few minutes thi 
whole long file, now* about loo strong, had to s?nk into the water 
as more planes whArlcvl overhead. 

passed out of the padi into more jungle. Another three 
hrfVirs t)f most unpleasant travelling, home men w’erc so exhausted 
that even their hand grenades had to be jettisoned? Feeling that 
they might still nrjrdcd, I kept four down the front of my sh**t. 
but we duiii^'>ci> the macliinc gun and our rifles and our .305 
ammunition. 

The jungle thinned and our partv, now a|x>ut 140 strong as 
men seeped into it from all sides, halte^i to discuss the next move. 
A hiyidrcd of the infantry decided against c 4 rrying on on our 
bearing to Yong Peng — which they maintained would ^already 
have fallen to the Japanese — and announced their intention of resting 
for twelve hours, then detouring north of Yong Peng art! beading 
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for the East coast. The rest of us carried on. fiunger, thirst and 
exhaustion had become obsessions. 

The jungle vanished and, worse still, the swamps reappeared. 
At this the officer with the map ann4>unced a halt. Hugh, Pidding- 
ton, the machine-gunner and myself, however, carried straight on. 
We were not stopping till we goi^to Yong Peng. In a few moments, 
having baen joined by two others (one a gunner officer), the re- 
mainder of the party^were lost to sight beliindais and we were up 
to our necks in water. Hugh and I, preferring anything to this 
wading, began to swim. Piddington, with his superior height, 
still waded. The other three ploughed aK'>ng behind. 

•i\ few i'ninutes after leaving the rem.iindcr of the parfy l^cliind 
us, Y® noticed sampans hidden in the mangroves. Heading with 
a leisurely crawl t<A\vards them we found them to be occupied by 
Malays, who gfzed at us very curiously iiYleed. We were in no 
mood to be gazed at cuiiously. We had walked thirty rjiiles in 
thirty hours: we had not eaten anything for t!irec®days and very 
little for seven days: fate, wc felt, had not been kind to us— and 
now Malay boatmen looked at us curiously. Ignoring their in- 
hospitable gestures, wc ail clambered alx.ard. 

“Hullo*, Joe”, I said, “ada Japoon?” Joe waggled his head dis- 
interestedly from side to siilc. There were no Japanese about, it 
appeared. “Thank (Christ for that”, confmentrd the machine- 
gunner; and Piddington, who spoke no Malay at afl, then loant 
over to the boatman and dripping courteously all over him, asked 
amiably: *lf\pz changkol dua malarn?” — which means literally, 
•*What hoc two night” and was the Australian’s idea of the 
greeting, “Whathfc to-night?” The Malay stared at him coldly and 
repliec^ “Tidak tau”. He didn’t undcrstand.^Wc laughed and I 
told him what wc wanted. “Pigi Yong Peng”, I said, and when the 
boatman looked a little mutinuous about going to Yong Peng, I 
took a hand grenade from the front of my shirt, and Hugh cx- 
aiyned his rifle, and the boatman at once ccasfd looking mutinous. 

Wc collected two other sampans and sent them back to the head 
of the swamp to collect the remainder of the party. Then wc made 
our way steadily and silently down narrow oily waterways, under 
leprous mangrove Eioughs^and jungle vines, until eventually wc 
emerged from^hc^ slimy^tunnels into a broad river. 

There the planes searched again. But wc hugged the high 
erodcdlank and, with clumps of lalang grass attached picturesquely 
to our tiu hats, our clothing and our boatman, endeavoured to 
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look as much like a bit of Malaya as possible. We were scared 
frequently^ but we were not bombed. 

We drank many gallons of the river — which grew steadily less 
brackish as we proceeded. By dusk— the fiery red sort of dusk one 
would expect on the c'^'^nclusion of a nasty episode in a nasty 
war — we had all lulled our appetites with river water and our 
tired bodies grew relaxed with the peaceful mot*<'>n oft a sampan 
which is padd'ed by someone else. We eventually drew into a 
canal off tlie river and the boatman pointed left. “Yong Peng”, 
he announced. We clambered out and started walking. 

A mile later we mtt a native “Japocn”, he hissed at us in terror 
and sped off into the rublxrr. .Another half-mile and we meuan 
oflker. ‘*Yt>ng Peng?” he said, in reply to our questions, “i^bout 
six miles. It’ll be held f<*r a couple of days, rflow manjf of you 
coming? You’re the tjrbt”. So our officer, whilst v§c congratulated 
ourseKcs on being hrst out and, therefore, first due for baths, 
clothes and fo?)cl,*iold him, “A couple of hundred” — and w’as then 
struck bv a thought. 

”!^<»mconc should back for that infantry party”, he said. 
This proposition undoubtcdlv would have had ^merit if it had 
been addressed to men who were not in the last stages of exhaus^ 
tion; jnd if what the ( riier (»fficcr said about Yong Peng l>cing held 
for another two days* were true (which was not really probable 
since no such official forecast had stood the test of time for at 
least six weeks now); it the infantry party concerned had been 
the kind of gentlemen likelv to be dissuaded fronf a carefully 
considered decision bv anv message which, when it reached thenri*, 
would be at least twclvc-b.ours old. Since none M these conditions 
existed, 1 looked at'thc speaker with complete lack of entl^siasm. 
I belonged to the school of “If \ou get a bright idea, do it your- 
self”. He returned my look unmoved. He gave, no indication of 
doing anything fiimsclf, hut instead stared at Hugh.*TTjerc was an 
unpleasant silence. I^also belonged to the school of “It there’s ^ari 
unpleasant lilcicc, for Ciod’s ^akc say something, even if it’s 
silly”. So did Hugh. W'c said something vvky silly indeed. “We’ll 
go”, we said, and next instant — the officer ^laving promised us 
guides who would lx* left to await yur return at that position 
wherp we then stocKl: and Ivaving bccu bid ari^almost sentimental 
an retvir by the three other men — “Sec you in Singapore”, they 
said — Hugh and 1 were heading back down the track ^again. 
Heading west, into the angry sunset, away from Yong Peng. 
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••Wars”, said Hugh, ••arc bloody stupid”. I could not have 
agreed more. 


The boatman was reluctant to returns up the river. 1 produced 
my hand grenade again. We stanrted up the river. As wc slipped 
through the quiet, piiy water, Hugh and I discussed, with some 
rancour, the last woi^s wc*d heard: “Sec you isi Singapc^rc”. 

•‘Think wc will, Hugh?” I asked him. He looked tired and, for 
the moment, didn’t seem to care whether we did or not. “What do 
you think?” he asked. 

i said optimistically that I was sure wc would, and then added, 
mor^ honestly: “But I think we’ll be hooting it all the wsfy. I 
don’t sec us getting to Yong Peng before the Nips”. 

Hugh looked greatly depressed at the p[osf>ect of walking all 
the way to Singapore. '*If wc do have to”, he finally ^^lmmed 
it up, “we’ve got to have a ruddy great sleep and i dirty big feed 
first”, and with that he proceeded to put the first part his 
programme into immediate effect. 

We reached the head of the swamp, passing again thniugh the 
dank tunnels of mangrove, finding them just as Ix^wildering as 
before. Then, after crawling through the mud, wc marched for 
some hours up the same track wc had so recently descended until 
halted by a voice out of the gloom, which challcjigctl us in nines 
that were not be disputed. W'c gave our names. 

“Never Hkard of you”, the voice answered disagreeably, and — 
Itill more disagreeably — clicked back an invisible, though clearly 
audible, safety cAch. Wc hurriedly quoted the names of every 
footsl(^^ger wc had ever known in an urgerft attempt to endear 
ourselves to this unseen and obviously unfriendly sentry. Finally, 
he said: “All right, come on”. So wc went forward again. 

Wc ask{d fo^ the officer in charge. W’c tf)ld our story. Wc told 
hi#i the report that Yong Peng would hf held for another 
eighteen hours. Wc told him the \yay there. 

He called us bloody foqls to come back; pointed out that his 
party had made it /rlear that their decision had been final not to 
go to Yong Peng, and rcafgrmcd that decision. Then, a little more 
8ympatheticalf||r, h2 a$ked» why we had come back. One /rould 
hardly |ay, “Because there was an unpleasant silence”, so we just 
said, ‘tFor the walk — it’s a nice evening”, and left. 

No ona ever saw that party again and the presumption is that 
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they met the enemy in force somewhere on their wide detour of 
Yong Peng and were wiped out. 

We staggered back to the swamp. Hugh, still weak from his long 
illness in hospital just before the events of Muar, was now com- 
pletely exhausted. He n<*/;dcd sleep and food — but most of all 
sleep— and he needed them at c^ncc. I felt heartless as 1 kept 
dragging him along, refusing to allow him to lie down. In- 
tuitively, though, \ felt that only a terrific effort could get us to 
Yong Peng before the Japanese. We pressed on. 

We gr)t back to the sampans — and this time I arrived flaunting 
two hand grenades,* which must have made their impression^ 
because <tx set sail at once. Down through the evil tunnels, npw 
mis«y and dank: out into the moonlit river: dowm to the canal. I 
woke Hugh and w*c started walking. ^ 

Twi^e he fell to the ground sound alseep. Ea^ time I woke 
him, dragging him up, almost hysterical myself. “W’c've got to 
get to those gj»id^;s”, 1 told him, “before it*s too latc*\ “Blast the 
guides”, he replied, ‘i want to sleep”. 

Tfie third time he fell I couldn’t w’ake him. No amount of 
shaking stirred him. A\ c still had about half a mile to go to the 
point whence wc had started back. I lost m\ head md Ay temper 
and kicked him’.^Hc groaned and stood up. With his arm round 
my nock and mine uf.tJcr his arm-pit, w’C suggered up the path. 
“S^rrs*, Huijh”, I said. 

“Doesn’t matter, Ru^s”, he replied, “ho>v much farther?” 

“Not far”, I said, “youMl be right”. 

Thus wx reached <'>ur departure point. The moon had gone. I? 
was verv dark. 'I’he track \\as completely desert k 1. There were no 
guides there- - no oi\\ Only mosquitoes and the croaking frogs. 

We sagged to the ground without a word and instantly Hugh 
was dt^sing. As hc’was drowsing oflf, Hugh, in tones of utter 
indilTcrcncc, askefd what would happen if the Nips %amc. 

“Mayl>c they'll think we’re dead”, I said, hopefully. * 

“CIlosc cnsiugji to^it, anyhow”, Hugh muttered, and 1 put his 
head in his tin hat, pillow-wise; adjusted my owm tin hat in the 
same way; placed a grenade ready by his side and three by my 
own and, in another second, joined^ him ill the bliss of un- 
consciousness. 


We were awakened, it seemed, almost immediately. \ glare fell 
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into my eyes and» filled with wild terror, I grabbed at the grenades 
by my side. I could see nothing beyond that glare. I remembered 
the native who had said “Japoon** and scuttled ort into the jungle. 
I remembered that the guides proniiscd us so faitlifully^by the 
officer had vanished. Now this glare; apd I was very frightened 
indeed because it came from a^owcrful torch held inches from 
my face, ^yhile I lay helpless on my back and beside me, still 
sound asleep, lay Hu^h. 

And then a surprised voice said, “It*s Braddon and Moore**, and 
the moment of terror passed. There were seven of them — 
Australians — and we joined them, now sutVicicntly rested to at- 
tepnpt the last six miles to Yong Peng, using the torch to find the 
faint track. 

It wKo only whep wc had covered about three miles and the sky 
was beginning ^to lighten with the false d.iwn that I rcnK^.nbcrcd 
that my four grenades still lay on the track'at the canal where wc 
had slept. Carefully 1 put the thought away fjon me tifat they 
would ever be needed. No one else in our small band had any arms. 

We reached the ro.id uhich led down inrr> the town at dawn. 
What wc saw was not pretty. Many dead in the foreground and at 
the bottohi of the hill, a .shattered bridge and thousands of milling 
men in a uniform that was not familiar. 

**Japs!’* announced one of our pany. J looked at him and 
nodded. He should know, I thought, recognizing hifti as llariy-- 
thc gentleman c3i-'ho shot snipers out of trees, usiiTg anti-tank rifles 
from the stcnding position. 

% From the bottom of the hill the Japs shouted at us rudeb . Wc 
did not stop to vguc but cpiickly cn>sscd the road and ran into 
the rubber. There was not much time to mai.c plans. 

Our party now consisted of three gunners, one f’fficcr, one 
sergeant, two signalmen and two intantrymcfi - nine in all. 

“Where toinow?’* demanded one of the infartcrymen. 

“Singapore**! three of us answered simultaneously. 

^‘How far*s that?** demanded the sanvj mfanjryivan. 

“About loo milcs*’«5aid the officer., 

“Jesus’*, said the second infantryman, a gentleman who for 
some obscure rcasc^h sported not boots but sandshoes, “I couldn’t 
walk that far *4. 

“Then you bloody better crawl”, Hugh told him curtly (Hugh 
did ncS suffer fools gladly), with which wc started off on the 
secoftfl Ic;» of our trip from Parit Sulong. 
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We passed an open, mass Japanese grave which made us feel a 
little better. Then, as the sun rose higher, we passed heaps of 
British bodies and the air swam with humidity and the stench of 
death. Next we came to an abandoned native hut. I broke in and 
found a tin of condensed milk crawling with ants and half-empty. 
We scooped out a finger-tip full of milk and ants each. As we 
started off again, two Tamils— rubber tappers — appeared a few 
hundred yards ahead. They halted, startled, fftr a second as they 
saw us, then padded swiftly off over the hill, their sarong-clad hips 
swaying and their bare feet splayed w'idc. 

We worked on a ‘"two-man ahead pitror* system — on the All 
Clear from them the remaining seven moved up, whereupon tjie 
next, two took over. Thus we leap-frogged for about two hours. 
Hugh and 1 patrolled together: Harry and thc^first infanKyJhan. 
called (n'e n<»\v learnt) Here: the two young sigs: ayd the sergeant 
and Sandsh<K\s. 

The matter jvir were now ahead. We waited for their “All 
Clear”. 

“Pair of no hopers, they arc”, declared Harry acidly, as he lay 
w'lth hjs feel resting high up against a rubber tree, “done nothing 
but l>clly-actic ever since we started”. 

There w'as a i.tornent’s silence wliiKt everyone thought of the 
undoubted degree of t^c no hopers’ capacity for belly-aching. 

“O.K.”, s.*^il one oi the sigs, “she’s clear up ahead”. We looked 
up and saw' the sergeant waving us forward. , 

Harrv got to his feet and Here with him. Roy and Rent, the 
sigs, followed with the officer. Hugh and I brought up the rear.. 
As fast as possible we walked forward to wheje the tw’o bclly- 
achers waited and *jien on alom* their patrolled beat. had 
covered perhaps tifiy yanls of it when wc cleared the first small 
rise in tlie rubber. The jungle lay cosily by our left hand. Wc 
trotted down the far side of the rise. And instantly the air w^as full 
of bullets, whilst ahead of us and to our right aHout iffty yards 
away, w'ith ^utomaiifc weapons blazing, were Japanese soldiers. 
Wc had w^alkcd 'straight into an ambush. The ^lly-achcrs had 
funked their patrol. * 

I didn’t wait to sec what happened. I was off at once, sprinting 
wildly, towards that jungle on the Icft^^ Beside^ me, I wras aware 
withoi^t seeing him, ran Hugh. Cursing myself for every fool in the 
world, 1 thought yearningly of those four beautiful hand gf^cnadcs 
now lying uselessly beside a canal the other side of Yoqg 
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"Stop there", I heard the officer’s dear voice directed at us, 
“stop and surrender or we'll all be shot**-*'and my absurd army 
training made me hdter for a second and look back. I saw Here 
already bleeding from a wound in the arm; and Sandshoes and 
the sergeant lying on the ground; and the officer standing quite 
still, the sigs looking at him questioningly and Flarry in outrage. 
Just for q, second we faltered. As in any race, when one falters, it 
was then too late, 'ilie path to the jungle was cut by a Jap soldier 
with a tommy gun.'^We stood still, our only chance lost. Tlien, 
very slowly, very foolishly and with a sense of utter unreality, I 
put up my hands. 

At that moment all that occurred to me was that this procedure 
was completely disgraceful. I have not — since then — changed my 
minli. I have no doubt at all that I should have continued running. 
One does not win battles by standing still and extending the arms 
upwards in the hope that one’s foes havC read the Hague Con- 
vention concerning the treatment of Prisoners of ^X'ar. Itswas un- 
fortunate that the Army had trained me suthciently neither to 
disobey instantly and without hesitation, nor to oliey implicitly 
and without compunction. Accordingly, ,I had done neither: 
and I now stood in the recognized pose of one who optimistically 
seeks mercy from a conqueror whose reputaton is for being 
wholly merciless. ^ 

The enemy patrol closed in on us. Black-whiskeicd men, with 
smutty eyes aqd the squat pudding faces of bullies. They snatched 
off obr warches first of all — and then belted us with rifle butts 
• because these did not point to the north as they swung them 
around under thf ludicrous impression that they were compasses. 
They made dirty gestures at the photographr of the women-folk 
they fooV. from our wallets. They threw the money in the wallets 
away, saying, "Damm^, damm^, Rnglishu diillars" : and, pointing 
at the KlngW head on the notes, they commented; “Georgey Six 
number *ien. Vojo number one I" And all the time two Tamils 
stood in the background, murmuring^ quietly to ,.one another, 
their hips tight swathed in dirty check sarongs and their wide- 
splayed feet drawing restlkss patterns in the bare soil of the rubber 
' plantation. *- 

“Done a«good job, naven’t you, Joe?" demanded Harry 
savagely — but they wouldn’t meet his eye. Just kept on drawing 
in«tbe*dirt with their toes. 

HBgh,picked up a $io bill and stuffed it defiantly back in his 
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pocket. Then they tied us up with wire, lashing it round our 
wrists, which were crossed behind our backs and looped to our 
throats. They prodded us on to the edge of a drain in the rubber. 
We sat with our legs in it, while they set their machine guns up 
facing us and about ten y^rds away. 

“That bloody Intelligence Officer would have to be right this 
time of all times, w()uldn*t he?” demanded Harry* -wc^all knew 
that he referred to the “Japanese take no prisoners*^ report, and 
Here, bleeding badly, nridclcd rather wanly. ^ 

“We must die bravcly'\ said the offienr desperately — ^at which 
the sergeant howled ft>r mercy. HowU*d and pleaded, incredibly 
craven. Neither he nor Sandshoes had been hit at all when I hafl 
seen* them prostrate on the ground, merely frightened. The 
sergeant continued to bawl lustily. We sat, the ijine of us, sidi by 
side, ontthc edge of our ready-dug grave. ^ 

The Japanese machine gunner lay down and peered along his 
barrel, ll was tyrenty-first birthday and I was not happy. 


At the first long V6)llcv of shots I jerked rigid^ my 

right wrist out of Its wire binding, but cxperiencii.g nd^ emotion 
other than a fainl surprise that I was still alive. A second volley 
rang out, and still the anticipated teari.ig of bullets into flesh was 
ahsqit. Thcn^ looked up and realized that the machine gun was 
firing not at us in the trench but up the slight rise at a solitary 
figure who dashed across the skyline. Japanese soldiers 'were 
fanning quickly out through the rubl>er and his flight was obvi-« 
ously*hopcless. In a few moments he was dragged down the hill 
to where we sat. was an officer of our rcgimcr.t, fair-paired, 
tail and lean. They tied him up with his owm puttees, at which he 
protested indignant!/. He wore that most useless of all weapons, 
a .4^ revolver. captors quickly took it from him.* 

Under cover of all this, I had untied Hugh, and he"* the sigs, 
and they wcfe s^out 10 unloose Sandshoes, when the sergeant 
noticed what w»as happening and let out a wail of terror which 
got us ail lashed up again, this time with a narrow, cutting rope. 
I was beginning not to love the sergean^. 

The Japanese, of whom there were )bout fifteen, held a con- 
ference. Tlicy were squat, compact ngurcs with coarse puttees, 
canvas, rubl>cr-solcd, web-joed boots, smooth brown Wnds, 
heavy black eyebrows across broad unintelligent forclvtads^ and 
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Ugly battle helmets. Each man wore two belts— one to keep his 
pants up and one to hold his grenades, his identity disc and his 
religious charm — and when they removed their helmets, they 
wore caps, and when they took off their caps, their heads had been 
shaved until only a harsh black stubbje remained. They handled 
their weapons as if they had byen horn with them. *rhey wore the 
complety^ fighting animal. 

Mopping his forehead with the silk scarf wljich they all carried — 
some painted with 'Rising Suns, others with dirty pictures— their 
leader surveyed us morosely and idly waved the revolver he had 
taken from our latest recruit. They conferred in low voices of a 
pleasant tone, which contrasted strikingly with the sere.tms and 
bellows they invariably used when sjicaking ti> us. 

leader ad^essed us, his left hand resting proudly on the 
hilt of a che^-looking sword, his right clutclung the tevolver. 
He spoke little English. 

“You”, he said, pointing to Roy, “age-ur”, Roy looked blank, 
so I told him that the little ape wanted to know how old he was. 

“Twenty”, said Roy. ' 

“Twenty-ka?” queried the leader and loykeil most surprised. 

“YouF*’ he said, pointing to Hugh. 

“Twenty”, said Hugh. 

“You?” continued the Jap to Rene. 

“Twenty”, said Rene. 

“You ?” h<a demanded of me. 

“Twenty-one”, I told him. He muttered to himself, then turned 
• to his men and informed them, with a contemptuous gesture at 
us, “Ni-ju”. They all registered astonishment. 

“B^^y”, he said. “Twenty no good. Nippitt soldier twenty-four. 
Nippon soldier Number One, Englishu soldier Number Ten”. 

“Balls”, replied Hugh, whereupon the Jap'— who did not under- 
stand the W4<ird but could not mistake the inflcchon —hit him with 
the butt^f the tevolver. 

*"“You”, he pointed at me, “wife-u-ka?” 

“No wife”, I told f’lim. 

“Baby-ka?” he persisted. 

“Not even any* babies”, I assured him. He hit me with the 
revolver biftt. He asked ,Kene and Roy the same questions; they 
gave the same answers — and received the same treatment. Harry, 
short,* confident, and thirty-ish, watched all this with his shrewd 
fan&r*s,eye. 
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“You”, the Jap asked him, “wife-u-ka?” 

Harry, the bachelor, smiled his crooked smile. “Yeah”, he said 
boldly. 

“Yes?” questioned the Jap, deliphted. 

“Sure”, said H.irry: and tlun, driving home his advantage, 
added: “Three \kivcs and eight basics”. 

This information was received with open admiration J^y all the 
Japs, who at once qjade many lewd gestures in Harry’s direction 
and gave him a cigarette, placing it carefully 1I1 his mouth. Harry 
continued to smile - we had learnt our first lesson in Japanese 
psychology. 

Our execution, apparently, was for the moment forgotteij. 
Taking a long swig at his round water bottle, the leader suddenly 
declared: “All men come”, and, putting his cap^and hclmA l&ck 
on to hil hristU skull, repared to move off. Kmbq|dcned by the 
cigarette gift, Harry asked, could we have some water. The Jap 
did not tmdcrs!%n<k “W ater”, repeated Harry, and nudged with 
the elbow of his lashcd-up arm at his ow'ii empty w^atcr bottle. 

“Mfsu-wa Nei”, bclltjwcd the Jap, and — all admiration for 
Harry's matrimonial psowess vanished - hit him with the revolver 
butt, at which Harrv smiled more crookedK than *\«.r aftd we all 
grinned at Harry.® “(-ome”, said the Jap, “all men come”; so we 
were prodded upright ith bayonctb and then set out on what 
was|o be a lohg and rather unpleasant march. 


We were used as path-finders through a mine-field: we passed < 
ambushed British ambulances packed w’ith mci» who had beeo 
only slightly wounded and had been slaughtered as they la^^therc, 
their drivers still clutching the wheel: we marched briskly all day — 
a day of harsh heat diiring which we w^ere allowed no water and 
no rests. 

Japanese bomlxrrs roared low overhead and our capfors took 
their scarves, /hc^lag ones and the dirty ones, and w»aved them at 
the planes— w’hich then ro.ircd off again, satisfied. At about four 
ill the afternoon our captors sat dowm under a banana tree to eat. 
We were kept standing in the sun on | hard-baked track which 
ran through the small clearing. We wxrj not gi^rded with much 
attention. On the other hand, we w’erc too securely shackled, 
hand and foot, for all of ^ to unloose ourselves and Escape. 
Since we had agreed tliat only a joint escape attempt ^ 
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made that subject had, fot the moment, to my fury, to be dropped. 
I seized the opportunity, though, whilst the japs were pre> 
occupied with refreshments, to pull my wrists free and untie my 
ankles. 'Fhen, when the Malay who had brought the Japs their 
cooked food reappeared, I walked dqwn the track to meet him 
and, giving him my empty wjjter bottle, demanded that he hll it. 
He refund. Water by this time, though, had become essential. I 
was sufhcicntly light>headed to make murderous advances at the 
old man rather thaA let him pass me on that hard-baked track and 
reach the security of the banana tree where the Japanese sat. 

“Ayer”, 1 snapped at him, “Ayerl Ayer LacasI” "W’atrr . . . and 
As 1 raised my voice, the other men looked anxiously at 
me, and the japs themselves raised their eyes from their ovahmess 
tin? and watchec^ intently. 

“They’re qp to you, Russ”, Hugh warned, “better t.kip it I” 
The sergeant, heroic to the last, shouted: “Come back here, you 
silly little bastard. You’re drawing the crabs, for the rdst of us. 
Come back here”. But water was now my main interest in life and 
nothing would have given me more pleasure than to draw*all the 
crabs in the world on” my friend the se^cant. “.-Xyer, Joe”, I 
demanded again, “Ayer”, and thrust the water bottle at him. He 
reached out, took the bottle and returned a flw moments later 
with it filled. » 

I walked back to the rest and fed them two mdbthfuls apiece, 
taking care W> attend to the sergeant last ea^ time. When the 
Japs'had tossed us a coconut at noon, the sergeant, whom 1 had 
just untied, had grabbed it. He had drunk all its juice at a draught. 
We were not gaing to be caught like that again. So I now went 
from^an to nun holding the bottle to hi^ mouth --a procedure 
necessary with the others only because their hands were still 
lashed behind their backs — until all the wafbr was gone. 

The whok: operation was watched, in vcnnnfous silence, by the 
Japs. Ndw thkt it was completed and I had nothing to do, I felt 
i^or-stricken by the fact that I was so olivioysly, unshackled. I 
could feel my right eyelid twitching and I had a frantic desire to 
drop my eyes from the long gaze of the leading Jap. On the other 
hand, I felt certaih that i^ I did, my numlier would be up. So ap- 
parently dit# Hugji. “Stiej^ to him, Russ”, he muttered. Desperately 
I stuck — and after another interminable ten seconds the little Jap 
tumeS away, apparently, of a suddeV quite disinterested. 

Hb spoke, once again in that pleasant undertone they used 
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among themselves^ to one of his men. That individual rose to his 
feet, did up his fly-buttons, put on both his belts, mopped his 
skull and placed on it first his cap, then his helmet, and then v^alked 
slowly t(»wards me. Quite dispassionately he tied my wrists behind 
my back again, looped the sope around my throat and down to the 
wrists once more. Then he orderc^i the sergeant over and joined 
the loose end of r.iy rope to the knot which jecurcd liis wrists. 
Then he dragged ti: a two of us to Hugh and tied Hugh to the other 
side of the sergeant. The f>ther seven men were tied up in a three 
and a four. Then he returned slowly to the banana tree, took off 
his helmet and his cap, removed hi^ .wo belts, undid his fly, sat 
down again in the shade. For twenty minutes they murmurod 
quicTly among themselves and examined the paintings on their 
scar\^cs. Then they rose— we were on the march again. 

After^a few miles sergeant found progress maisicr if, every 
now and then, he tcK)k both his feet off terra firma and wc carried 
him. By^now 1 ^atvd him as I had never hated in my life before. 
Not was he heavy to carry, but the sudden jolt of his weight 
on the thin rope when he lifted his feet, <jut our wrists and sawxd 
at our throats. Undoifbtedly, from his poir:t of vyw, his theory 
w'as a good one. I, however, found it disagreeable and Augh was 
pale with pain. 

“Drop the J>astard“,® advised Harry from behind. We warned 
him^Hugh and I, that if he persisted, we would free ourselves and 
wring his bloody neck. He laughed, a little madlv^ and said wc 
w'ould never ditch a fclK^w Australian — and then sf^ung more 
lustily than ^vcr. Hugh warned him ai$ain. Then, when next he* 
lifted ^oth feet off the earth, 1 tore m\ wrist frec.^l he loosed rope 
snaked round my throat and the sergeant thudded to the ^ound. 

The march stopped abruptlv. As the Japs crowded round the 
sergeant, w'ho lay^ kicking childishly on the track, I stepped over 
to Hugh and separated his bonds from those of tji? fallen man. 
Hugh straightened up. 0 

The sarrgeaRt refused to get up off his back, so the Jap le,:dcr 
asked w*ould Hugh and 1 cariy him. I m^de Ac first adult decision 
of my life. I said “No“. The sergeant screamed that wc wouldn't 
dare let him lie there and the Jap indicatccl his intention of shooting 
him ifjic did not cither get up or find#somcoii# to carry him at 
once. Since Hugh and I wre the only two untied, wj w’crc 
obviously the only two whofcould carry him. The Jap glanced at 
me. I said •'No”. 
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The Jap unholstered the tevolver he had taken from our second 
officer. He glanced at me again, enquiringly. Again I moved my 
head negatively. Holding the pistol within a foot of the sergeant’s 
stomach, he fired. The sergeant twitched — the Jap fired four more 
times. Hugh was suddenly very white ahd shivered, although 
there were little beads of swcj^ on his upper lip. “He’s dead”, he 
said. The others said nothing. ‘‘Good!” I told him. As the ropes 
were tied round mj' wrists again, I reflected ^»rinily that for once 
in the presence ot death 1 did not feel sick. I supposed that I 
was growing up. I decided that 1 had l'>een nicer when I was young. 


We marched the test of that day and much of the night in*grim 
silenc^. MarcheeUwith a speed and sureness that was astounding. 
We did not ofice sec a road: we were usually in jungle; *A’hcn we 
did hit a clearing, it came as no surprise to the Japs, who were 
instantly greeted Iw a Malay who had hot food rAdv. T^is clock- 
work organization of fifth column sympathizers and the time-table 
marching was almost incredible when one realized that the Japs 
who guarded ps had been in Malaya only six weeks and that they 
had speA the previous seven years lighting in (^hina. It was ex- 
plained only when one saw their cheap wrist-compasses (strapped 
on bke watches) and the map by which they marched — a map 
which ignored all main routes and gave onlv csaeics, padi taacks, 
jungle pads, aiativc huts. F.very minute detail was there. Where 
our British maps would have marked nothing hut jungle and a 
few contour lines, these Japs marched according to a plan that 
looked like a roftte through London, livery vard of their prtigress 
had ly.*n charted by twenty years or so of Jf^ancse tailors, photo- 
graphers, launderers, planters, miners and brothel keepers in the 
period before the war. Now those years o^ wijrk bore the fruits 
that were dAipd of them in the sure passage through the Malayan 
^ilderness of this, and a thousand other, ro|}/^ing Japanese patrols. 

At midnight we halted and the patrol slcpt-Vcaving us always 
heavily guarded. It*wa^ unnecessary. We slept, too. Nothing 
could have kept us awake — not even being trussed together, all 
nine of us, iijito an immovable and inflexible lump of humanity. 
At dawn we wetlvoff agaifi. The Japs had washed, eaten an^ drunk 
— but^we received nothing. . 

At mid-day we passed a large fom^tion of bicyck troops. They 
earned amall mortars, civilian clothes, mortar ammunitioD and 
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rifles. We were severely manhandled and each of us was punched 
and kicked a hundred times. In addition, some of us had our 
boots taken from us and marched, thenceforward, barefooted. 
The jungle is not kind to those who walk in bare feet. 

Five times we managed ^to untie every man but one — when we 
could have attempted escape. And five times we were observed, 
thrashed and tied uj> again. Sandshoes suddenly d^cLrgfi that he 
would have r.o pagt in any future attempt: l?c would, he said, 
stay captured. I was all in favour of abandonftig him: the officers 
with us, hc>wcvcr, 'vcrc more humane and urged us to wait for 
better opportunities. 

We pas5t\l another group of bicycle ♦ruops. They had just bc^ 
shop up by our artillery, i iic soliiuI of our own gun-fire rejoiced 
our hearts and we prepared to Hijkc our run for^it. Si.x of fis ^xre 
already Inarcliing wnl^jur ii.mds held btiiir.d our l^cks but quite 
free. Rene was )ust univing Ro\ \ Injods. 'fhe stage seemed set — 
though #iot evin j Ult tliat ue had much ciuncc. And at that 
mom<‘iu were iicrdcd into the \cry midst of the bicycle troops 
and cTiaos ensued. \Vc vere kid.cvl. punched, slugged and slashed. 
Boots, rilic butts, b.t^onets arul nv. ^ *rdi^camc at us froiii every 
angle. We were all bloodv when v j emerged at last^Vom the 
gauntlet. Iluglfs^aiths guped \Mdelv where he had warded off' a 
sword blow. 0 

Aj we sio^^vl tixre. licking our wounds, there came another 
onslaught and wc w^rc kitkcvl into tlic padi water. ^Vc seized this 
opportunit\ to take a Jiu:k. 'I'iien we were all lied uj^afresfi and 
kicked into the padi again, \\ I'cn pmic men arc hound together- 
hand «nd foot and ihruNi face ilownw.irjN into three feet of water, 
it requires eonsidcial^le mutual e< *:rKk’ncc and cc>-Oj'cratioi^not to 
drown. With the excepiion of S.ind>hoes, the men who were with 
me in that prcdicamdit behaved like her(»es- -wc emerged a trillc 
waterlogged hut Jli\e, Another tluec hundred yards %i screaming 
hatred and the ordeal w as over. Wc marched out c>f the pa^h, 
lc.iving ^he It^c\c!c troops hchind and came to a road — < nr 
first since we hact seen the ambulances at ^iong Peng, The Japs 
halted to study their map and we rot'tk advantage ot the delay to 
try arid stop the wound in Hugh’s firearm trobi bleeding. 

This first-aid was barclv completed w ljcn^wc \gfrc kicked to our 
feet ag\in and wc then marched fill midnight, when wc came to 
another road. There the nincJlif us w ere incarcerated in a clScken- 
coop designed for as many chickens. On cither side ofjthc toad 
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were vast numbers of enemy troops. Our chicken coop adjoined a 
small copra drying shed of galvanized iron and a bungalow of 
weather board. The road lay twenty yards away. 

Sandshoes complained that he had an uncomfortable position. 
To shut him up and to be nearer Hi\gh« I changed him places. 
We slept till morning, a guard facing into our coop, hib bayonet 
inches oi^ly from our faces. 

A few hours after we wakened, all hell broj^c loose outside and 
we realized that a^battle was raging on the road. Bullets tore 
through the chicken coop. One hit Sandshoes in the thigh — 
Sandshoes, who sat in my place! He moaned and screamed, so the 
Jjips took him outside and bayonetted him. 

The battle died down. Thirty prisoners — the only survivors of 
an Entire convoy^ and most of them wounded — wxrc brought in. 
We were joinf^d with them and flung into the small red irl»n copra 
shed, which was about ten feet square. Tficre we stayed for two 
days. 

During those two days the more serious wounds urent gangren- 
ous and the packed shed stank with the stench of living \lcath. 
The man on my right hVl his |aw shot aw*gy from just below his 
ear dowtf to hfs chin. He was hideous to look at and the flesh, like 
greenish lace at the raw edges, stank sweetly. 

‘*Am I very badly disfigured?*’ he asjeed anxiously -he had 
become engaged just before leaving Imgland aod I'** looks yrcrc 
important to ^lim. Hugh looked him full in what remained of his 
fearfdl face^and declared: “You’re as I>cautiful as ever*'. Hugh w’as 
fair-haired and young. He could look extraordinarily angelic at 
times. He did s# now, his eyes gentle and his smile reassuring. 
The h^ror leant back content. 

During those forty-eight hours we received one lot of water — 
about three mouthfuls each —and four coccfnuis. I managed also 
to scrape inf through a hole in the wall, a dout)Ic handful of fly- 
blown rfee oA‘ the Japs* garbage heap. This worked out at a 
spoonful each. We ate some of the drying*cofjp t>ut. though it 
makes good oil. it cats hardly be dcscrilxrd as appetizing. Dysentery 
broke out. which was awkward. 

The new prisoners w^rc all either Knglish troops or Malay 
volunteers and «yere m:y;ni(icent in their courage. During the 
night quite a few men were chosen bv torchlight for questic^ning — 
mainl^ on the use of gas. alK>ur whim none of us knew anything. 
They w<fe taken outside and then, in the semi-gloom, just visible 
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through the hole in the wall, stabbed and bashed to death. They died 
shouting defiance. At the end of the forty-eight hours those of us 
who were left were herded into a truck — one of ours captured 
in the ambushed convoy — and driven off. We stood in sticky 
blood and the road on bcij^ sides for ten miles bore witness to the 
fury with which British troops had fought the enemy. No 
Japanese bcxlics remained — they were always swiiily rgniovcd— 
but the corpses of our own men lay everywhere, blackening and 
bloating in the sun Tike cattle in a drought. • 

The truck stopped suddenly. The driver had noticed an old 
Chinaman standing oft the edge of i[iC road. He was very old 
indeed and senile. The driver leapt our and with two other Jajjs 
battered him viciously. His cries brought more Nipponese troops 
to the scene. .Soon there were hundreds. Thcy^decidcd td niakc 
a day od it and their ^reparations were soon complete. They set 
fire to the old man’s head. As his hair blazed and he screamed 
the sortt^f screJmsthat only burning men can scream they offered 
him with which to extinguished the flames. When he seized 

the can of water it was Ixiiling. He dune it over his head. The 
flames hissed out and® he screamed cven^morc piercingly. Petrol 
was poured on to the roasted scalp: a match applied; mdfe boiling 
water oflered. It*wa^ quite some time after he expired that the 
Japanese laughter anci excitement died down. Rather like an 
P.ngjish crovfd at the conclusion of a closely-fought football 
match. 

•*.\pi”, thc\ shouted in Malay to one another. ‘‘Apiwiycr ^anas. 
Api: aver panas”. l irr: hot natcr, Virc: hot uater. 

Chattering gailv, our driver got back into tlfr *ruck. With a 
grind of gears and # jolt as the clutch was let cai elessly^p, wc 
were on our way again. 

Wc reached Avcr*Hifham, where the superficially wounded 
were given somc^inadequate treatment by the Jajjaficsc and the 
seriously wounded — ^eluding The Face— were, we prcsifmcd (tor 
no one ^ver ^w them again), killed off. Wc slept the night ii. a 
school which recked of death. In the mornii^ one of the linglish 
soldiers produced a safety razor and a ^ladc. Alx>ut thirty of us 
shaved with it. 'ITicrc was a well in the sc^k^oI vAd which provided 
water for shaving and bathing and (ip spite rumours of a 
corpsc^n it) dnnking. Wc were questioned, beaten up and moved 
to Batu Pahat. f 

At Batu Pahat wc were questioned, lieaten up and woveB to 
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Getnas. At Genus we were questioned, beaten up (with especial 
fury because there the Australian 2/50th Battalion had staged a 
particularly successful ambush) and put into a cattle truck on a 
train. In all that time we had eaten only a few spoonfuls of rice. 
We had now been ten days with virtually no food at all and eight 
of us had marched about i8o ^ilcs in that time. It had become 
physicalltt impossible anv longer to attempt escape. 

The train stopped thin) -six hours later gt a bomb-wrecked 
station w'hich the N'talav Volunteers told us was Kual.i Lumpur. 
We were marched from the station through the city ; and the 
inarch was nude unforgettable bv the stonftig and spitting meted 
o|tt by a natisc population which had t^nlv a tortnight lx.’fore lieen 
hystencally pro-British. Also, there uerc the crops of Chmese 
heads tflfiat were s|*ick up obscencK cm stakes at cverv iritcrscctum 
— symbol of t\pc new order of Co-Prosperi^\. 

A mile from the station hii^h dun-colourcd walls l(»oked down 
at us. We turned a corner and marched bcsulc.ihc^in Mule doors 
opened and we passed through them The doors closed \\c w'crc 
prodded into a small courtvard and that, loi>. was closed. Inside 
the court\ard wc found 700 men It had hc^i designed to provide 
exerase fl)r female convicts In u, and the cells lor ihosc 
female convicts, wc 700 were now to live, slec*p, cook, c\crctc\ 
wash and die 


Wliich is«how '4 came to he on the fourteenth ot the twent\-two 
steps that lead up from the court\ard to the w'omcn’s cells in 
Pudu Gaol, witlfan Arg\ll at m\ feet wlv) was dead 1 looked at 
him a^in, sad because of his >outh, Iriehfcned heeaii^ic of his 
death. Tears came to mv c\cs, almost ct]ualK for the \rg\ll and 
for myself. And ahead lav foar >cars of it* I struggicil hard to 
convince mj^cjf that it didn*t matter 
^A figure loomed up at the stairhead l>clynd me “Whai’s the 
matter with you'-*’* it demanded in a broail .Scots thv w-ould 
have been more in p 4 arc in Sauchichall Street. 

•‘Tired”, I replied. 

“And what*s thc^mattcr^tth him ?” demanded the Scot, pointing 
at the Argyll. 

“Dejjid”, I repbed. The Scot moved quickly down past fhc and 
touched the Argyll’s face. 

“Ayc”f he agreed softly, “hc‘s deaef”. He thought for a moment 
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Rod then asked: “Can you help me carry him up the stain?" I 
suggested that first we clean the youngster up. So we carried him 
down to the tong at the bottom of the stairs, undressed him and 
washed him — watched throughout m stolid silence by the sentry, 
who sat w'ith his knees wide apart and his ntlc acioss them. Then 
we carried the Argyll to the liead j>f the stairs, where we laid him 
down. I put his forage cap on his head and^set it a^the right 
angle. The Scot toi^k tJlf his own shorts — “I’ll wear the wee lad's 
in the morning u hen they’re dry,’’ he explained -and we put them 
on the Argyll. After hesitating in avbkward sdence tor a few 
moments, the Scot ‘muttered: “Good night, Aussie”, and I 
muttered * “Ci or hI night, Jock’’, and 'vic went tr> our respcctiare 
pla&s on the fltior and lay down to think — uhiNt all around, ^lose 
packed, helpless-looking as cliildren, hundred:# of men sTept the 
restless %lecp of captivRty. 
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chapter one 


OUR FIRST GAOL 

iRnU GAOL WAS A PLACE OF FASCINATING STORII-S. F.VF.RY MAN 
in it had been tapturcd in extraordinary circumstances miles 
behind the Ja^/anesc lines. Some had been hetraved by thj native 
population — in return for a reward from the Japs: some, having 
succumbed to exhaustion, had woken to rH:d fhemscft'cs sur- 
rounded by curious Nipponese soldiers: some had given them- 
selves up rather than aPow the enemy to take reprisals (because 
their presence *n the area was known) upoii the local population. 
A few, liicc myself, had been dazed by the sw’iftness of events and, 
unable to act decisively to avoid capture, had been forced to 
surrender. 

Thus, once more I met Arthur Farmer, whntn I had last seen 
protectively holding his mortally w'oundcd friend at the rtystd 
block bcfdfc Pirit Sulong. And Jack Mcnzics, the man who 
stopped the tanks at Parit Sulong by firing our last gun single- 
handed. He had\iddcn in the jungle’s edge and lived for Sji'ccks 
on green pineapples until his mouth was raw and bleeding. Then 
Malays brought the Japs to where he hid. 

There was Jack Mullins, the man wdiosc thro?^ had liecn blasted 
with a hand grenade: and with him Reg Dudley and Dan W'lntcrs, 
tl c two who had refused to allow him t<' die. And Frank Van 
Rennan and Bill Harvey, whose exploits were r’.ctchily cw-scril>cd 
in TJbi JungU is Neutral and who were l:>ctraycd— after an ex- 
hilarating career blowing up Japanese troop trains— by natives. 
Also there were numerous survivors of those mass executions of 
the wounded wA^ich the Japanese had carried out during their 
advance — like the Indian Army ofF-rcr whom a Japanese officer 
had. carefully shot through the heart, only he got his sides mixed 
and shoC*khrough the right breast instead of the left. 


lOO 
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There was young Jimmy, then just eighteen years old, who had 
been collected with one hundred and thiny-four others of the 
wounded we abandoned at Parit Sulong and — having been tied 
up and knelt in the centre of the road — machine-gunned. Jimm)r*s 
mate, also eighteen, and Jimmy himself (though both shot 
through the chest) still lived. Jimmy’s mate writhed in pain and 
Jimmy lay across him, whispering frantically: “Keep #tiU, keep 
still”. But he could^ot keep still, so the Japanese noticed that he 
still lived and, tossing Jimmy off him and iitto the storm water 
channel at the side uf the road, lifted the slight figure to its 
feet and riddled it with tommy-gun Luilets. Qinging to the weeds 
at the edg# of the storm water channel, Jimmy spent the next thrae 
hoifts in the black water. He saw the hundred and thirty-^our 
machine-gunned men bayonetted and then set cm fire wittf petrol 
and — a^per their incincy:ation — systematically run o^ser, backwards 
and forwards, by Japanese-driven trucks. 

Then fthc cnAnj* marched out of Parit Sulong, stamping their 
feet and singing their Victory Song: but Jimmy found that he 
was too weak from his wounds and shock to clamber out of the 
canal. Too weak untiUwild pigs came out or the jijnctle on to the 
carnage of the moonlit road, and along with a few do^s, started 
eating the burnt flesh. Then, in horror* he leapt out of the channel 
and ran, mile after through the night, until he collapsed in 
the jungle. Fflr a wxek he wandered round, the bullet wound — 
which ran clean through his chest — full of swamp %iud. Then he 
was captured: and although his chest seemed to bc^healing, in 
spite of the mud and the complete absence of fieatmcnt in our 
gaol, iVis eyes were constantly full ot w^hat he hid sccn.JHc and 
dozens of (Others havfthc same story to tell. 

There was even Dusty Rhcxlcs. Dusty was about five feet two 
inches tall, dark of complexion, strongly built in a squat kind of 
way, and not fea^ully intelligent. He w'as in the yiTddle thirties 
and tended not to understand things unless they were said slowly’. 

Dust)^ had gcsc^cd from Pant Sulong and had then switdy 
become lost. Fvcntuallv, he saw a Bnysh tank, so he kncKked 
upon its side w'iih his stick and, Ixrforc it had occurred to him 
that the occupants wIkI emerged from |hc tan^ looked strangely 
unlike Australians, had been captured^bx the|«J apans.se. Here, 
howev^t, native shrewdness intcnxncd where intelligence^could 
never shine. He, too, carncl Mills bombs dowm liis shirt front 
(a fact which the Jaf>Rnesc Wid not suspect in one wh® locJkcd 
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SO harinless)^ so he shoved his stubby-fingered hand into his 
bosom, plucked our a grenade, deposited it carefully among his 
caplots and then stepped smartly Ix-hind a rubl'»cr tree. When, 
after a shattering c\plosu>n, he dccn^ed it safe to emerge, he was 
most gratiiicd to observe that all the Japanese gentlemen were 
dead. He accordingly departed with great speed into the jungle 
and thcro once mpre, lost himself. 

Unfortunately, Dusty learnt only slowly., .Two days later he 
came to another road and on it he observed another tank. Surely, 
thought Dusty, these are British tanks - with which he again 
rapped firmly on the side with his stick. T o his astonishment he 
was instantly overwhelmed by what he declared rou.jdly to be 
bloody battalions of Japanese who first relieved him of all his re- 
maining Mills btvmbs, then treated him ver\ roughly indeed and 
finally flung hi^m into Pudii gaol. By that t^mc, it is rcgrcVablc to 
relate. Dusty had Ix'comc firmlv and irre\oeablv convinced that in 
Malaya all tanks were Japanese- and in this,. of**coursc»- he was 
quite right. 

Dusty’s story for conjiic value was only equalled bv that of the 
amateur astroqomcr who, Ixing lost, dcci«Ic<l to march by night 
guiding himself by the stars. He therefore headed south, night 
after night, religiously following the pointer ‘on Orion’s Ixlt. 
The only flaw in this impeccable plan wis that the pointer on 
Orion’s belt points north. He was most astctnishcil when, ^ftcr 
three weeks’ vnarching, he was roughly seized by hostile natives 
aod (landed over to the Japanese. Instead of reaching Singapore, 
he had landed in Thailand! 


Our quarters were on the first floor. On the ground flcK>r 
beneath us were the peace-time Administrative offices, now oc- 
cupied Ijy iKq Japanese Guards, 'rhcrc was also one small room 
ig which dwelt tU’O British Brigadiers who Hcmctl to hate all men 
of rank lower than Brigadier and who assert(;<j their rvow non- 
existent authority bv* urii^ating anyw'hcrc except in urinals (which 
is both cnti-social and malodorous) and by demanding larger 
rations than anybne elsw l)ccause of thdir seniority. It became 
customary to rey^rd t^ierr as mad and to ignore them. 

A ycond ground-floor office the gaol’s hospital. It was, 
pertaps, to feet by 8 feet, with a tiri/ alcove off it about 6 feet by 
6 f(M. Into this ^'hospital” we carried those of our dysentery cases 
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who were so ill as to be helpless. They lay on the floor side by 
side in filth and squalor and under a cloud of blue-nosed flies. 
The stench and helplessness of it all was abominable and they 
died quickly, those unfortunates who entered it. The Japanese 
occasionally visited it, wearing heavy white gauze masks. Far from 
granting us the drugs that one would imagine such sights would 
invite, the little Nip only made gestures of disgust and^oked as 
if it were all our lai^lt. 

The blcxrk in which all these cells, otFices, Aiake-shift hospitals 
and cvil-icmpcrcd senior otficers were housed constituted the 
base of a triangle. The^orher two leg, of the triangle were wholly 
devoted toscells. They ucrc separated from the base by a triangl^ 
r>f grass round which ran a path and that triangle of grass w’as 
itself neatly dissected hy another path which rar> from thc^centre 
of the .Administration ^othcc (or base) to the apextmade by the 
junction of the two main cell blocks. Such was the architecture of 
our new|ljfc. 

TIk tr. n ifion to eaol life -even from the carter of constant 
retreat* and anxious refuge whith all ot us had followed for many 
wrecks - was violent. A* e.ich man entered ^he iraol he was stripped 
of cvcrvihing which could possihlv he used as a wca[?Sn. "This 
included, as well the olnious items, all nail files, knives, razors 
and blades. Beards consequently bec.ime unavoidable and for many 
days ^’C itchccPmaddeninglv. Not only that, but wc had no eating 
utensils- no plates, knues, forks or sp(K)ns. We ate >ut of the lids 
of gaol bed-pans, old hub-caps, battered kidney dishes. Vfc ate 
with our fingers and bits of wtK>cl. And w’hat we ate w'as no less 
violcna a transition than atn thing else— rice, no salt or 

flavouring or vegeraffle matter of any kind, and cooked only 
Army cooks who do not know* the habits of ’’ice can cook it. 
Wc consumed a couple of pints of this glue a day. 

Finally, there w^s the inevitable emotional adjuj^^^licm w’hich 
had to be made in mep who onlv yesterday had been figh'Irfg thj 
enemy aijjLl wcfp now incarcerated in his hands and his mere) — 
this the more so since he had hastened tp asAxrc us that wc were 
not deemed official prisoners of w’ar but only «lavc labour to be 
used at will and disp>osAl of just so soo% as th# demand for our 
talents had vanished. This lent a ccr^fin^opbtfi^quahty to the 
average ^nan’s expectation of life and resulted cvcotually — in^most 
cases — in a rather delightful a4t of detachment. The philosopher of 
“It doesn’t matter” had its bmh in those days. 
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So, during the day, we huddled, all 700 of us, in our small 
exercise yard designed for thirty. We dug in shifts to try and keep 
latrines available and found it ditTicult — even though constipation 
of a truly spectacular degree was almost universal. (Hxcept for 
those who had dysentery, most men found, to their horror, that 
the diet change-over brought, on an average, nineteen days at 
least ducing which the bowels remained as un-moved and im- 
movable as the Albert Memorial. By way, py/haps, of compensa- 
tion, however, ones bladder functioned uith all the irrepressible 
propensities of an Hlysun spring.) >X'e hiuldled against the wall, 
as far from the latrines as possible in that liny space, and told our 
lespectivc talcs. ^ 

l^rds grew, stubble first, then scrufly fur. We had no soap, no 
towels, no clothir» other than those we wore - usually only shorts. 
We huddled in the sun against the hot w;dl and thrcsh<tJ it out. 
Threshed out how wc*d had no air support l)ui that, pr(»vicied we'd 
held the little bastards up for as long as possil>lc,'thcn ve’d done 
all we could ask, cither of ourselves or of* orticialdom. It was 
agreed that when one volunteered for I'mpirc service, one volun- 
teered for whatever came— not for a W'lr of complete safety 
fought under an uml^rella of Spitfires. "I*his conclusit)n having 
been reached after four davs of tierce and continuous wrangling, 
we accepted our lot philosophicallv. 'I hciinlds had been ditiicult. 
That was one of the things wc had voluntc?«fcd lor— if it, were 
necessary'. Tl“)crc was no more to l>c said. No more would have 
been said liud it not been for subsetjuent orders sent to Singapore. 

Singapore, however, had not yet fallen. VC'e did not think it 
would fall. Wc thought that our forces would withdraw to the 
Island and there fight a war of bitter attrition until aerial support 
and armour eventually arrived. VC'e did not know that a half- 
hearted civilian administration would complain of civilian 
casualties and. demand capitulation — Shades of 1940 London! Wc 
did not know that the big 15-inch guns on Singap<irc could not 
fire north, whence the attack came — only along the. southern 180® 
of the compass, w'hcrc there were no enemy objectives at all. Wc 
did not know that the architects of Singapore, the impregnable 
fortress, liad ornmed to provide an adc(]natc water supply on the 
Island itself — rfipst qf i*s water coming from Johorc arrofs the 
Ousfway. Wc knew none of these things. And rcmcmMring the 
stubborn retreat of the British down to Slim River, the victory at 
G«nas,«the delaying action fought^ from Muar to Parit Sulong, 
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wc had no fears for Singapore's ultimate safety. Wc had no doubts 
— nor ever at any time thenceforward did have — ^that eventual 
victory would be ours. 

Meantime, we squatted in the courtyard; tanks rumbled end- 
lessly down the road out&ide; bombers barely lifted oflF the nearby 
Kuala Lumpur airfield and over the gaol walls; the guardis 
surveyed us ceaselessly with sullen' venom; and every ^fternoon. 
towards evening, n gained. Wc ate our two piAts of glue, drank 
our one pint of boiled water, grew steadily^ weaker and more 
hirsute, and then — at dusk — went to bed. 

Bed meant the flooi^ of the vcrand.111 round the cell-block and 
the few cells themselves. It meant tvery inch of floor being 
covered in a sprawling mass of mixed Scotch, English and 
Austr alian humanity. They lay on bare boards ^ith no covering. 
WV»und(^ men: men with fever: men who dreamed ^nd men who 
couldn’t sleep and had no cigarettes. And all the time, over this 
carpet'o^ sprawled ]K>dics, a constant pilgrimage picked its urgent * 
w’ay rJs the stairs- paving homage to the irresistible power 
of thc^Cfreat (lod Bladder. As if nine or ten such interruptions 
by Mother Nature a night were not enough, millions of lice joined 
enthusiastic issue with us over our respective rights as ^nants in 
possession ot Putin <iaol and did ^hcir best to make sleep im- 
possible. Morning alw;ys came as a relief. 

The first ilfing that happened each morning w’as the chcck- 
parlde— “tenko”, the Japanese called it; but Japanese was not a 
language for which wc cared, so, as far as wc were c^ncernted, it 
remained a check parade. I herc wc Australians fell in on one side 
of thc^courtyard midst much chatter and horscpk» (after all, this 
was only a performfnee for the “bloody Nips”). On t?K other 
side, to the accompaniment of numerous unirtelligible bellows 
from regular Armv Warrant OflScers complete with waxed mous- 
taches, the British troops formed an immaculate 'A|uad w’hich 
fairly quivered to attention. The tw’o squads stood abou? ten feet 
apart, tljjc Australians openly amused at the antics of the British; 
the British frankly astounded at our disord^Iiness ; the Japanese 
stamping up and dowm between us counting, in their customary 
infantile and inaccurate manner, on thojr fingtrs. After sui hour 
or so, it was usually over — wher^upqn wc the disorderly 
element broke off by mutual consent, wl^lst \hc Regulars op- 
posite us carried on for mmutes longer with the ritual of the 
Dismiss. 
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There followed the morning meal — a few dollops of greyish 
dag — ^and after that the parade to the so-callcd ^^hospital*’ of those 
who were optimistic enough to think that by parading they 
Q^gbt get medical attention. Admittedly^ for this purpose^ there 
was an M.O. But he had at his disposal no drugs, no dressings, 
only a few pairs of forceps and an old stethoscope. He had to cure 
gangrcnc^s wounds, amoebic^ and haccilUry dysentery, incipient 
avitominosis, malina, dengue and soon scabies. In those early days 
there seemed to be nothing that he could do — but one still 
paraded, if only for the cold comfort of hearing him say so. 

As a result of my jungle march m bare tvci and of the frequent 
^ugh treatment those extremities had received from/any loving 
Japanese who had happened to notice that they were unprotc'^.ted, 
I was 1 regular attendant on these parades. Mv feet had deep holes 
in them, maiq^ly on the top where they ha^l I'jccn stampcif. on, and 
these holes joined in evil-looking tunnels under the sinews and 
tendons that lead tt> the toes. 'I’hc d(»ctt>r declared t^at these 
burrows must be kept clean. Since tlicv were at the time full of 
black mud and rotten tlcsh, this proposition did not appeal to me 
in the least. I lacked the moral courage, lw>vicvcr, to sav so and 
conscqu6ritly was attacked each morning by one of the handful 
of medical t)rdcrlics wlio had come to the gaol. Hrandislung emc 
of the pairs of forceps and a swab of gar'I^canvas (can\as that had 
been used by the pcacc-timc convicts to make ^mail-hag^\ he 
would pursuri* me round and round the small concrete cell •— 
much to the argitation nf the dvscntcrv patients over whom wc 
' skipped, and to the furv of the bluc-noscd Hies whose vile feeding 
wc interrupted— until I w'as cornered. 'Fhcn he w^ould thnust his 
beastly^inscrumcnc in and out of the tonuoi^s runnels in my hxit. 
The holes gave no indication of healing; hut, »>n the other hand, 
they became no deeper — and with this the doctor and the orderly 
seemed wch pleased. Hugh cnioyed similar medical frolics with 
the sword wound in his arm. Hundreds of other men went 
tnrough agonies a thousand times worse in silence as their more 
serious wounds wexi: dealt with. 

One instance of the latter w'ill do no harm. Jackie Marr had 
been a jo^ey. IiV the rtcent battles his 'brother had, it was re- 
ported, been killed, an<i his own leg had been smashed by a 
monar bomb ju$t below the knee. It w'as now a very cxlh shape. 
There were no splints, so he lay on the verandah for weeks having 
the 'monar wound in his leg pickeci* clean of maggots and bone 
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splinters each day and waiting for the shattered bone to knit. 
This it did after about a month, leaving his leg bent badly back- 
wards and shortened. At the earliest possible instant, he started 
walking* on it: then running: then bening it. The smallest move- 
ment still sent him grey with pain; but every day he walked and 
ran round and round the courtyard and bent thjs leg litde b^ 
little. On that same leg in marched 200 milej^into the 
heart of Thailand a^d in the whole time I kfkew him I never 
heard him complain or ask for help. His onlyi concession to the 
havoc of war was to enquire franucally of every newcomer to the 
gaol had they seen or heard anvthiii ; of his brother. 

Against i^iis background, we came down to check parade 01^ 
molding and there, on the wall of the gaol, hung a large banner 
on which was printed in large letters and sheyking English a 
statemeru to tlic cilV^t^that Singapore had uncon^iuonally sur- 
rcndcreiito the Imperial Japanese Army. Tliis wc did not for one 
second l:^’lievc. ♦.v^n the British squad dissolved into laughter at 
such nor ^ nsc. But when, two da\s later, all the tanks wc had 
heard tolling down past the gaol and all the planes that had 
luinl>crcd overhead, an(| all the soldiers had sung their victory 
song as they marched through the city — when all tMfcsc were 
heard heading past us again, but th»s time north towards Burma, 
then wc knew that it w^s true. 

The appalliifg fact was accepted in the usual British fashion — 
theft were a few' moments of sick silence, then c^^^yone began 
assessing where the British would counter-attack and whefl the 
eventual victory would he won. It is encouraging to rccollea that 
from d^at day forwards life was divided into six-». onihly periods 
in the c(»ursc of cacH of w hich all one’s companions cftierfully 
disregarded the facts and looked forwrard confidently to Allied 
landings, a C»crman collapse, the destruction of Tokyo and the 
end of the w’ar. l^iough the w’orld resounded to th# thunder of 
the Japanese race through the Pacific Islands, and F^mmcTs 
march on Suc^, and the Nazi destruction of Russia, the BritiA 
prisoners of the Jjpancsc -Iikc their folk atthomc — remained so 
obdurately optimistic and so tcmpcram?ntallv resilient that they 
could blandly dtsregardtall this gloom a^d at atiy given moment 
announce: “Well, I reckon the wrar will have had iyn six months I” 
And at ihc conclusion of that period iticy cx|>cric^ced no difficulty 
at all in forgetting that they had ever said anything so silly tnd in 
stating — quire categorically-^^^^ before the nexvix months ^cre 
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up» it would all be overt Intellectual irresponsibility of the first 
water» of course — but heartening. They*rc nice people to be in 
gaol with, the British. 


CHAPTER TVC'O 


•‘shangri-la*’ 

-^VlMOST CONCURRFNT with THK FALI^ of SINC'.APOSI: FOl'R 
other factors entered our lives — and these factors were to colour 
our entire modus vivendi for the next four yevrs.* They Avere, to 
employ the vernacular of those days, Bastardry about Dru)»s 
(which the Japs refused at all times to provide): the Imperial 
Decree that working mfcn only got food: gHappy Feet, and Rice 
Balls. 

Rice Balls is not an elegant term. It w^s hot, however, an 
elegant complaint, and no piaure of the l^c we led from 1942 to 
194) is complete without its inclusion. It wasnhc hiost apparent 
symbol of our greatest need — vitamins — and, at the same time, of 
the cbmmon itian’s indomitable humour under even the most 
•humiliating of afflictions. For Rice Balls, to us, meant not one of 
the favourite dishes of the Japanese, but the ripping raw (by the 
denial dx even a tiny quantity of Vitamin of a man’s scrotum 
and genitals. One felt first a faint discomfort, as of chafing. 
Then the skin split and peeled off an area wliich might spread 
from the geditals right down the inner thighs, iliis entire surface 
tl^ became raw and sticky and painful, y^s one disconsolately 
surveyed the damage one could not help bcinf^ rcviinded of our 
red-headed sergeant fiiajor and his tinea chat crept. By refusing us 
a spoonful each day of the worthless polishings taken off rice (and 
they could^easily fiave gwen us a sackful^, the Japanese wilfully 
condemned theia^risone^ to years of living with a scrotum that 
was red weeping/flesh. It was a constant factor in one’s hfe that 
varied between acute discomfort and acute pain. But it was 
always there — an« it thereby had it^ effea upon everything one 
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thought, everything one ate, everything one stole and upon every 
risk one was prepared to run to alleviate the avitaminosis of which 
it was the most degrading symptom. It was the outward and 
visible sign of a physical need which was to kill thousands and 
send hundreds of others blind, or near blind. And because the 
men who suffered this affliction ironically — and aptly — applied to 
it the name more commonly giveh to a food very c^se to the 
heart of every son pf Nippon, it is fitting enough, however in- 
delicate, to use it here. We ate nee. We ate rice^only. Consequently 
we had Rice Balls. 

Happy Feet were arfother symptom of the same thing — lack of 
vitamins. 'Shis scourge struck about half the men in gaol only, byt 
ma^e up the balance by striking them with a pain twice as severe 
as anything any of us had ever seen before. It ioflictcd thAn with 
a pcrsisjpnt scries of j^-anng stabs in the soles of tfieir feet. The 
pain was like fire. But when they put their feet in water, the cool- 
ness im|pediatcfv tore at them like ice, so that once again they 
moanyJ lor warmth. As you looked at them, the flesh dropped off 
their bones: the bght of \outh from their eyes: the life from their 
faces. Boys of Vxcntw became suddcnlf, in phvsiquc and ex- 
pression, old men— shrunken and desperate. As onc'Sooked at 
them, and from tRerf to the Japanese who had so blandly brought 
about this needless coi^ition, one w^as filled with a pity for them 
and ^ hatred for the cnemv that nothing can remove. 

Japanese Bastardrv, as we Australians called Rt, applied to 
almost* everything in our lives, but most of all — because &f the 
far-rcaching effects it had — to our requests fof drugs. Of these* 
they Itad captured vast quantities and also had \ t quantities of 
their own. Yet, despite the readv availability of emetin\o cure 
dysentery, of quinine (the Dutch East Indies a^'e the source of all 
quinine and the jjipancsc now» owned all the Dutch East Indies) 
to quell our malaria, and of Vitamin B tablets (of had 

billions, for they a^e easy of manufactuie), to counter tjjic 
deficiensics at a ^ce diet, the bttle Nip constantly refused all 
requests for any of them. His best ^s^er w^as: “Ashita” — 
*^To-morrow** — which, in the Jap mouth, mcan^ '*Never”: his more 
common reply was a saAage bashing fordiim who was courageous 
enough to ask. 

And, finally, with the introduction at this Vme of working 
parties, came that other Japanese refinement — ferc only for .those 
who work. Needless to say, fciis did not mean timt thosMnen who 
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lay ill and dying in the gaols and prison can)ps of Malaya starved, 
bmuse whatever food the Japanese sent in as rations for the 
workers was at once distributed to all. *rhe point was that the 
ration was wholly inadequate, even for the antlie ^standards to 
which we had been reduced: but when that ration had to stretch 
*over an extra 20 per cent, at least ot our working population, then 
gradual fmrvaoon became a very real prospect. 

The Japanese reasons for this polic) ucrqat times specious, at 
times brutal, but' never convincing. They varied lK‘twecn the 
proposition that noble Nippon had much reconstruction ^\o^k to 
do in wickedly expUntcd Mala\a— uhcretorc wc must be rn- 
fottraffd to work — and the ruthless statement that uarfike Nippon 
did not greatly admire men who surrendered and that the\ had 
more *chan cnoui^jh of us an\wav. Anyhow, until the end of the 
war, rations were is^iiicd to us on the basis ot Working iVcn onlv. 
Within a few weeks of the introduccioti ot this generous catering 
system our M O. pronounced that at the present rate rrf supply, 
with cvcrj’thing else m our fa\ our— which he did not flunk a 
probable eventuality — we could only survi\c for a \car. hor some 
obscure reason, the vetditt that in twxlvs months we would all 
be dead^^eemed to provide everyone with a perxerse sense of 
hilanty and we felt happier than wc had for da\s 

Only one other factor remains to comy^ctc the scene in which 
wc were for the next nine months to Ii\e 'fTiat is the imprison- 
ment, as u'cl^ as ourselves, in our gaol, <»f political prisoners — 
mainly Chinese — sci 7 xd by the Japanese tor alleged British s\m- 
pathies or rebel activities. 

The oght-harid leg of the two w'hich, with Qur quarters, ft>rmcd 
a tnai^Ic ^f buildings, was the one into? which the Japanese 
herded tJicse unfortunate natives ITicrc they questioned, tortured 
and murdered them. The process w^as noisy ^ince the last thing 
any Onentaf ever docs is to endure physical pain or mental anquish 
ip silence of the impassive nature invanabb- ascribed to thtm by 
writers who have never been to the hast VC hep an^Indiar, (,hina* 
man, Jap, Korean ot’ Incioncsian is in pain he screams and moans 
with an abandon which, to the European, is downnght cm- 
barrassingi They^ arc aU of them adm'irahly impassive about 
inflecting pain«^on pthers— being apparently immune to the 
European’s abilf^y to suffer vicariously— but when stun); them- 
selves, they beci^mc most vociferous. 

thus,<'io the ^course of their qLcstioning, when they were 
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whipf>ed on the gaol whipping triangle, or filled with water ani!( 
jumped on, or made to stand for hours with a heavy stone held 
above their heads, or suspended by their ankles while urine 
was poured down then* nostrils — Japanese refinements which I 
had seen British soldiers endure in stolid silence — the air was rent 
with their shrill screams. And when at last an entire cell of siv 
natives was informed that at dawn W of the six, any oj^e, would 
be taken out and executed, then the impassi\% Orientals really 
went to town. All six of them would mainta^i an uninterrupted 
vocal lament throughout the night. Then in the morning another 
head would appear on a pole in ihc streets and the surviving 
five woulcJi^relapsc into ecstatic silence, for they were still aliv^ 
whilst the native population outside would remain totally un- 
moved, for the head uas not theirs, and we, whp had so despfsed 
their scr^-aming, woulc^ notice the head with shocked pity because 
a )oung man who had lived was now dead. All a matter of outlook 
— but, o^ the tv^, I preferred ours. 


In spite of the horrent of these heads as|\ie marched out of the 
gaol each day, and in spite of the humiliation of ratives*watching 
us work for the •Japanese, the w’orking parties were — in those 
first weeks of captivit\- a glorious release. It w'as delightful, even 
though the wftrk was Ticm\ \ and the jap r.nginecrs in charge of 
us ♦icious to the point of insanirv, to get out of th<ise high walls 
with lUeir la\ers of lotjsc bricks on top so that escaps over^hem 
was impossible. It was blis^ to walk ten ^ards aithout, in that i 
interx^l, having to cross twenty le^s and smell t ail-pervadmg 
smell of latrines. It w%s restoring to snatch a piece of fran^i panni 
otf a tree as one passed to smell its clean scent and carry it till 
the white petals went brown. 

W’e worked foi^ several weeks before this novcltv* wore off — 
work<#il, repainni: Kiula Lumpur's demolished bncfgcs, 'Tith iiM 
hystcTic.d spejd and to the accompaniment of those incessant 
hysterical screams 8nd belk>vvs that seem to b#thc mam equipment 
of the Japanese engineer. Then one day w’c returned to the gaol 
and were told some go#d news — wc we|p to rni)vc, all of us, out 
of the wx>mcn’s quarters designed f*'*- thjftv^ inro^hc left wing of 
the twdi legs of the triangle. There wr wniuldllivc in supreme 
comfort, with onlv three men in each cell mcanl for one. ^ 

On the move being made|it was discovered #iat the^V of*thc 
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two cell blocks which, with our old quarters, made a triangle, 
was, in fact, an inverted Y and into the stem of the Y moved all 
the British troops. Thus in the Y we had Asiatic political prisoners 
acreaming their heads oiT on one side, Australians on the other, 
die British in the stem. 

• I moved, with Hugh Moore and Arthur Farmer, into the cell 
nearest tbf junction of all thred blocks and started at once drawing 
a full-scale map of the world over the whole^if the left-hand wall 
so that we might tke better follow the destruction of Na/idom in 
Europe and of Nippon in South-Fast Asia and the Pacitic. Our 
life had begun to assume the shape and ‘pattern which was to 
4pminate the next four years - turning gaols and jumyie into our 
home: living close to death by disease: working for the japarTcse, 
ancT stealing frona them. 

After w’c had done an initial reconnaisi^tnce and kille|l all the 
bugs we could see in our cell, 1 walked out into the w ide pass.ige 
on either side of which the cells ran. Next doos RAy and ||[cnr had 
chalked up over their door “Mungri-la”: across the \v.'.v^ three 
infantrs'men had printed chcerfullv: “Abandon hojsc all \c who 
enter here”: ^hrough ftie grill which separated our cell bloik 
from the British, I could see tis'c Fnglishmen who sat on the ilo<»r 
and, in close harmonv, assured the world fhaf “There’s No o 
Pbce IJke Home"; whilst across to the qght six <-hincse w.iiled 
incessantly because to»morrow one of them must dfb. Harrv ^.imc 
up, smiling his crooked smile, and slap|Kd me on the b*ck: 
"Never mind, Russ”, he said, "it’s a great life- if you don’t 
'weaken”. A meaningless clich^ — it could well have liccn our 
motto. 
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outstantlin^t tJ^in An\ <it the vohiicr^ uith thtjr hyr-raising \alrt of 
the last^tew months tm<»rc ouivtandini; than anv® of our own 
leaders t>r th'tn an\ ot onr japaneve guards: more outstanding 
c\cn thyi the tVo.CMl tempt rcil Hrijaditrs — was a ros\-cheekcd 
little rp,m u ho a ttu \cars before hail been sm^'l enough to cox 
the < antbrjd*»r VIII all <Acr 1 uri»jx\ and who at thi battle of 
Batu Pahat had l>een enoUi»h, ih»>uL>i a non-combatant and 
ordered n<»f to, ti> stav beliind uirh the u »urulcd U'^(>'^ould not 
be esatiiatctl He^taNcd tlicrc and when (apancse swept down 
the road and wnuKl ha^c s!ai.,:bicrt d the wounded, this little man 
flavc^l them wfth suth a \i uletu i<tni:nc that thev uerc sufficiently 
disefontened to rctraul 1 hcv beat him up \erv cnacllv for days, 
bccavisT t!ir\ did not tare tor ’neirig verbally f1a\cci| everf in a 
langtiage thev did not understanil, but thev did not kill the 
wounded men he had stasetl l>ehind to protect. In the c^d, they 
allowed the little max?, and the handful of R A M.C. ordcrucs who 
- -with ecjual heroism —had faced certain capture, possibly murder, 
to lo4)k after their charges, to collect what fcKvd thev could and 
provide for the helpless men. This little man with the* rosy checks 
and the cheerful grin jnd his mop of hair like a small Dev’s evenru- 
allv broyght rjl his orderlies and his wounded to the comparatnc 
security of the gaol. His name is Padrc^NtKl Duckw’onh. It is a 
name which tens of thousands of Australians, Englishmen and 
Scots will always remember till the dav thev dit. 

He was without any doubt at all the {nainspriiig of the orderly 
way of •life we managed to cars’c for ourselves ^ut of the rather 
improbable material of Pudu. He u^s fearlcssl3l outspoken, and 
yet could be very kind. He \|as the easiest man jp talk to mott of 

ns 
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had ever met. He organized lectures and delivered his own 
inimitable version of the European tour of the Cambridge VIII 
to initiate the series. He created out of a cell a chapel to which 
even such heathen as 1 were glad to go and sit and think about 
Home, or God, or whatever it is people do sit and contemplate 
r;hen they’re lonely. He founded the gaol’s black market with 
the Japanj^se — selling them anything from gold fillings to fountain 
pens. He discovlrred a non-existent "‘wcy.-drcssed Eurasian” 
whilst on his numtrous visits to the cemetery to bury our dead 
and, from him, obtained a daily neurs bulletin which made our 
hearts glow. 

^Duckworth’s news was no mealy-mouthed, faint-hearted new's. 
Having determined to give us gcH>d cheer by lying, the n<{i>le 
padVe ked most l^lackiy. Russian tanks swarmed through Poland 
towards Gertpany: Britain planned a hx^c invasion Italy: 
millions of Japanese were being annihilated in Burma— all this in 
early 1942, at the time w'hen the advance on Stilirfgrad was about 
to start, India seemed about to fall and Italy was still onV being 
vaguely referred to as the “soft undcr-bclly” of Europe! 

But to men who wer# ill and star\nng aari d\ing ori at a c|uitc 
alarming ^ ate, * the padre’s “well-dressed Eurasian” was exactly 
what was required. By the time his rcsoundinyf trrtimpiis had Ix-gun 
to attract scepticism, wc had all become si^hcicrulv t uighciud to 
the sordidncss <if our surroundings to be of go^xMicarr \cii[iout 
the artificial boost of ”Duck\vf»rth\ news”; as it was called. ’X'c 
even ^cquirwl a wifeless set and with that received regular 
«bullctins which, though they contained no resounding triumphs - 
at least, not on our side— nevertheless gave us what wc tweded, 
which srf^s contact with the outside world. • 

The Padre’s Black Market— though it might not in theory have 
secured the blessing of the various Archbishops of the Anglican 
Church — waf, nevertheless, conducted with Considerable 
The PadTc was a realist as well as a (^hristjjin— not for novhing 
hAi he worked in the slums of P.nglish cities. Wc^nccdc/I food: 
the Malays would sill us food: the Japs cox^ted any western 
trinkets such as watches and ffiuntain pens. Though there were 
few of these tl^it rhey hid not already l(% >tcd from the men in 
Pudu gaol, the Pfdsc fully^ntcndcd to sell them those few, so that 
the proceeds coull be used to buy from the Malays. 

“Nippon”, helvould shout peremptorily at the weakest-willcd 
loolring g^*ard aVailable. The gentlfman addressed would leap 
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uneasily. **Conic here, you little sewer rar*\ the Padre would cod^ 
tinue in honeyed tones, **Come here, you charming little lump of 
garbage and buy this perfectly worthless pen”. 

**Ah so-kal’* the Jap would murmur delightedly as his eye 
caught sight of the pen in the Padre's hand. 

“Pen-ka?” he would ask. 

“Yes”, the red-checked, boyish little man would “it’s a 

pen. Only a half-'Wi;^hke you would ask anythiilg so silly”. 

“Parkcr-ka?” the Jap would ask. The Padre would look in- 
stantU at the inscription on the side of the pen and, though the 
in.scription very rarely said Parker, he invariably replied, “Yes, 
Packer, Plkkcr Numlxrr One, eh? you walking example of t^e 
horrors of V.D. They should hang you up in all public lavatories 
instead of those rather dull little notices. Now till me, To| 0 , how 
much your ill-gottCR pay arc you going to give nic for this very 
inferior pen?” 

And •n the end kc would bleed the Nip white, give him the pen 
and syiW him packing with a fre^h blast of insults which were 
delivered with sf> sweet a smile that the gu^rd would bow low 
and gnitcfully, convinced that he had 1 >oIt made ^ j^Oi»d deal and 
l>een tiattcred. Thus did all the j>t-ns, uatches, gruhbc8-out gold 
fillings from tcctf!, signet nngs, cigarette cases and other valuables 
— or allcircd valuablc^^- go the uav of Nippon: and the money 
we gaincil in return for these pos-scssions went the way of the 
MiAavs: and the f*MKl ue gained in return for the n'A)ncv — well, as 
the pif>vcrb sa\s, all roads lead tt* Rome! 

'I he Pailre did not, however, limit his anti-Japanese operation* 
to pltRisantlv delivered vituperation in the course of his^ business 
traiisactions. On .^undavs he blasted them in his sermons — 
lumping them tt)gct!ier as “The incarnation ot evil” and pointing 
.Tu .ic»'uving and fjf.irless finger at them as thev stood ncarbv, self- 
consciously guanling us. .And at nights, during tlic week, he 
freipfcntiv plavril thn gaol game of wrecking Nippon’s rifles. 

I’his ^‘onsMted ^of getting anv Nip guard into conversation — 
by showing him ph<»tographs or tea^jliing^ him games — till he 
leant his ntlc against the wall and devoted the whole of his miser- 
able Tiiind to trMng tc/ master the whitw^ manV skill. Then, wlulc 
he was absorbed, the l>olt would he^tal^en "fram his rifle and 
removal to a nearby cell where it was ensureii by bendjng the 
firing pin, that that particular rifle w^ould nefcr be much use 
again. By the middle of tbil year it was csdmiM than with* the 
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f^sdfc's cfithusiftsdc support, there sAsn*t a riiie in the guard house 
that would fire. There were, however, unfortunately, plenty of 
machine guns and grenades; and there were suit those layers of 
loose bncks on top of the prison wall. Nevenhcless, one felt, it 
was a start. 

The middle of the year, however, had nor yet come. It was still 
early in piece and it wa^ a March day when the Japanese 
suddenly presented us with a form which were to sign. It 
declared that we promised not to escape. Since this was contrary 
both to military law and our own inclinations we at once refused. 
All our ofiicers were IcKkcd up— a procedure which they endured 
With remarkable equanimity since there were scvcnteca/jr cightcru 
of them to a cell— but we still retused. The Japanese uttered 
nasty tfireats. Werefused. llicn they rang Singapore and Singapore, 
who had bean having similar trouble \itfh i-r^ooo pri'^xicrs at 
Qiangf, changed the request to an order and accr>mpanicd the 
order with the permission of the Senior British ortitrer in ^ngap<ire 
to sign. The signatures basing been obtained under dure? ^it w.is 
unanimously accepted that the forms meant nothing ansuas and 
we signed. 

Our ortfccrs were released — grubby after three da\s and nights’ 
close confinement without beneht of water or litrincs, and hoarse 
from seventy -two hours practically noij-stop defiant Mnging. 
They were a g(x>d lot, those men, and uc felt a cT?>scncss ^ and 
affection for them, ;^hich no amount of subsequent regimcntaljf)n 
in otfier cair.ps could dcstros They ate our food lived tm\ lives* 

* worked w’lth us and— in our few leisure moments talked and 
played ^ith us. ITicy were, or became, men an\onc veoul#* have 
been happy to follow — uhich was not aluiss, in those dithtiilt 
days, to he the case. 


^My map was now complete and I was vary proud of it.*I had 
drawn it in the most minute detail that schtxil aliases «ind the 
pooled knowledge Sf al^ the gaol’s intelligentsia nude possible. 
I had coloured all Axis-held terntory black, all Alltcd-hcld ter- 
ritory red. Thfi slkrted a^running battle u^th the {apanesc. 

A little gentleman, who wore a white short-slccvcd shirt, 
Bomfa|iy bloom^s which reached well below his knecaf brown 
socks of the tyw: usually referred to as "’hosiery, natty gent’s’*, 
SDS^endeffe* and mo-tone shoes, arrived in the gaol one day and 
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Rfinolinced to a truly astonished Australian audience that he wa^ 
a Colonel. 

*^IxK>ks more like the Queen of the May to mc*\ commented 
Harry — which comment the Colonel ignored. He began his tour 
of inspection, his long .Samurai sword clanking aiong* on the 
concrete flexirs behind him, his short Icifs the suLicci of opciT 
admiration. 

Ixsf anyone shr>u,y miss this exhilar.4tjng spectacle, men were 
summoned by their mends from all sides. 

“Hey, Reg! Reg’! (jct on to him, uiP ycr.^“ 

“Rocky, c*mcrc, takd a gander at Nippon”. 

“How’s 1\is rotten form”. And, from |ust behind him, a Icchev 
ousiy inflected, ”C)oh, vou gorgeous creature”. Nippon looked 
most gratified -then he spotted mv map and moved over to it. 

With fvcrx more gnatintation, he moved his hager through 
black Japan, down black ( hina, into black Indo-China, thence 
through /rhailar^d, *Burma, Mal.i\a, the I ast Indies, Borneo and 
Tirnor^ dil of which utre daik as night. There, however, the 
gratification ceased. New Guinea, India and Australia were aJJ 
bright red 

**^<)U ha\e done this*"” he asked me I nodded. 

“ nicsc-u”, he asserted, pointing to the red countries concerned, 
“Thcsc-u aJi Nipptm. X^^-^*norrow chantrev changev”- -with which 
he s^cpi off, *a truly imprcssisc example of Japanese sanonal 
spU4idour 

Ncxi»dav, accordingly a guard arrived and painted New Guinea, 
India and Australia (and, for goexi lack. New Zealand) black. 
That right I painted them red again. A few days later this^idcous 
crime was discovered and, after emphasizing their point with 
pndonged sniacks and thumpings, the red spots were again 
blackened. Smith ^\frica Ixring added to the hst as a repnsal. I 
retaliated bv reddening them all again and by removing^ Burma 
from the list of couninc^ I had cmginallv Ixrcn willing tcmporanlv 
to grant |hc Ai^is. 

ITiat, when it was discovered, produced a real crisis. Most of 
the guard trooped down to mv cell and there examined the offend- 
ing map. VCith much ffcbbcnng among ♦thcmsllves and an oc- 
casional bellow of “Gurrah” at any svmpgthizcr«wko tried to lcx>k 
in and dheourage me, they discussed my crimek Brown Angers 
were pointed one after another at the countrie:i and islands m 
question. Brown eyes flashed fdarkly when Bunn# was aaco to* be 
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A.^ ut Li . '”7^ ****** **“* **»e Imperial Japanm 

«lM|»le«*ed mmI that very toon an execution 
WCMila follow. 1 couks lec from the cxprcsaiun* on nty coinnitics’ 
{mc» thftt they were under no lUustons as to who would l>c thr 
tobject of this execution. 1 was extremely frightened and wondered 
Vrhy on earth when, at school, my lughrst mark for geography 
had bccn|.r8 per cent., I should at this lamentable stage suddenly 


have gone mad oh maps. Then the dccisiop as to my late was 
made. With a talsecio giggle, the senior Japanese N.(. (). decided 
that it uas all t(x> mudi tor him, muttered **damme, damme” at 
me reprovingly, and, tapping me liehtlv cm top of the head uith 
hfs bayonet, gave me a cigarette. “1 ojo presento”, he said as b' 
handed it to me. ”Arin 4 »ato”, I thanked him. The uholc guard 
troopea out of the cell: the incident uas closed: the map remained 
red. Not being a smoker I gave the cigarette to Hugh uhi) lav on 
his back on the cell slab. He inhaled dccplv and then bleu out a 
sharp cloud of smoke. i 

”Not bad”, he said, looking at the cigarette apprei auvcly, 
‘‘Virgirua”. 

**To|o presento”, I tr’d him. 

•‘Balls*V he replied. 


t 


In any commurut) where ncar-starvation prevails, the first 
thing to get settled to the satisfaction of all is the ciistrihutinii md 
cooking of what rations there arc 'fo this problem the the usand- 
odd men of Pudu devoted themselves with earnest application in 
the timcrhonourcd uav of all Britons— thev formed a eomrurtcc. 

As a result, the existing ccK>ks, uho for 'weeks had produced 
only glue, urcrc summarily sacked and men of initiative put in 
their place. The gaol cookhouse had already been wangled for us 
by protracted negotiations with the Nips. The coc»kcd nee was 
now cotiected in tubs from that ccx>khouSc»and earned - inr sight 
ot aU — to the dmnbution points where so many ®cn i<JI in pet 
tub of nee. The contents of each tub were then issued, a scoop 
at a time, to the men in the queues, the whole operation being 
supervtzed hf ani officcis The officers themselves collected their 
food last and oalpate when they were sure that every one of the 
men ^d receivelil his' ration — a point of military etiquette which 
I saw' in no oth« camp and which speaks volumes for the calibre 
of the oftjers w^ had with us at Kurila Lumpur. 
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There temainedt however, one extremely difficult problem— 
what to do with the few crumbs of nee which, inevitably, were 
left over after each man had received his ration. (The few crumbs 
Wirt always left because the men who dished the rice out received 
their ration last — and when you arc starsung you never leave 
yoursclt in the position where )our own food has gone to someonS 
else). 

]',arly on these cm jihs, perhaps three or four pints of rice in all, 
were left in the tub and anyone could UfvC tttem W'ho got there 
first. It was found, however, that go^ul manners survived, even 
in gaol; and that every dav, every nteal, the same tw'o or three 
suipctl'the lot, whilst the same hundred sat, exerting every 
ounce of sclt-c<jntrol, and in anguished silence W'atched th^m. 
Then one day the three pigs fought. And ont of them, in his 
despcrai/Hi, hurled hiihscit licad foremost intf) the Aib, where he 
snutllcd the ncc^up, his legs twitching with greed in the air above. 
Thus to ^r^nowdedve, so unashamed! v, that wc had been reduced 
to the sAtus of animals was too much There was a roar from all 
sides and a decision was made, there and thtn, whereby to deal 
with all future surpluses. 

Wc would all. It was decided, have numbers Wc would take it 
in turn to receive an'evtra ration. The extra ration w’as knowm as 
a “Icgg!** (“lei^gr* \yc\nf Mala\ for the number you had 

was \our “Icggi nunil'nrr**. 'rhiis dcK’s an\ sm'ieiy develop the 
ruic 4 hv which its comnuinal hfc is made Ivith *possihlc^ and 
tolcrahfc. “I cirgis'’ were an institution that rcmairf^d with us 
through all the da\s that were to tollow until the war ended in 
I94\. Thc\ are a striking example ot cixihrcd man’s aVuiitv to 
resist even the animal gnawings of stars ation in the interests of 
the communal etlort. It cannot l>c too srrongU ^tressed how\ in 
thr»sc <la\s, the ind^Mdual had to vuhordinaic his desires to society 
rules if that society were to sur\i\c The three things thj»| could, 
at an/ time, kill us al.' oiT were work, disease and sian'aticm. 

To oxcrconx thy murderous crfccts of the almost impc' sihlc 
tasks set us by the Japanese, team worW was required to the irth 
degree. Onlv split-second timing and simultaneous effort bv a 
squad of sick men coulff enable them to fift hu{^ dredge cups on 
to railway trucks - and, having lifted tlJcrr^ tef cteposit them so 
gently tAat fingers and limbs wore not severed, ^nly rigid self- 
discipline could keep latrines un-foulcd so that pc maggoca did 
not breed round them and "the discasc-carr)-in / fly ulCiease its 
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numbers* Only a fiuthful adherence to the rules could ensure that 
the tiny quantity of food which came into the camps would keep 
everyone alive: and that the Limited water available would slake 
one's thirst, keep one clean and wash one's eatinf* irons. All those 
things were managed. The prisoner-of-war life of those four years 
«was an objea lesson in living together. 


One of the maay advantages of our new accommodation was 
that there was not only more room in which to sleep at night, but 
also extra space during the dav. The tnanirle of lawn enclosed by 
the cell blocks and administrative building l>ccame comme*^ 
ground for all troops. On the left of the Australian uing - as one 
faced W from these administrative buildings- was another area of 
lawn which t^retched thirty yards or so luthc gaol wall and con- 
tained what had been a prison workroom in its centre. In the area 
bounded by the stem of the inverted Y, rlic .Vsiacic wine ^nd the 
back wall of the gaol was another exercise \ard which iontaincd 
a rather ornate fountain and a small cloister. 

The lawm to the left cf our quarters was :ivcn to us Australians: 
the cxcrdAe yard bctwxcn the Uriti<h quarters and the Asiatic cells 
was given to the British: the w'orkrtujm in o..r area l>ccamc the 
gaol hospital: the cloister in the Ptiminics* exercise yard Ixrcan'.c 
the gaol church: the fountain our communal bTih it was white 
and ornate and strangely out of place in the grimncss of I udu. 
Around it thenceforth hundreds at naked men wxrc to l>c c bserved 
splashing w*atcr over themselves in the nightly hath - hundreds of 
deepiy-ranned bodies among whom the Pommies wxrc c]uicklv dis- 
tinguishable because of their passir)n for tattcK>s. Arms blazed 
with pink and blue females of most lecherous allure. The complete 
crucifixion scene across a broad f fighland hack was just as common 
as hair^on an Australian chest. 

^ This existence of bare concrete walls and floors (alreaxly be- 
coming infested with bugs), of a makeshift hospital, an impromptu 
church, a communki bath and that common triangle of lawn — 
this skeleton bfe we clothed with a sack upon which to lie at 
night, a work raster to keep the gaol free of all dirt, flies and 
blocked drains, and whatever miracles of improvization the 
Anglo-Saxon f^iiod could evolve. Our new civilizaiuon had 
begno* 
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Hugh developed happy feet: Anhur developed chronic wind4 
my ankles swelled ominously and we all passed beyond the itchy 
stage of iKard-growing. 'Fhe gaol population was now becoming 
naost interesting to look at with its assoned Inrards which ranged 
from magnificent black growths uith sworls and curls, like the 
one Dan Winters sptiried, right dt>wn to the three madarin-lik^ 
hairs that sproutcxl dcspcratciv from*Hugh^ stubixjrn buj youthful 
chin. 1 myself looked bkc a rather melanchniy aA^edalc. 

These l^eards were' nevertheless inicnsc’y uncomfortable. With 
our long hair, they ovcr>hcatcd our sk»rs, and were also difficult 
either to keep clean without sc#ap or to dry without towels. 
\^(^rcf>ver, 'onc lived in terror n( their l>eing infested by th^ 
ubK|uitous louse. One did, however, derive much comfon from 
susjx-nding oneself from the end of one's own beard whi^t one 
talked at night 

Night ^alks turned out to be one of the never-fading charms of 
a hie that was rthurkahlc tor its lack of charming aspects. Among 
our nurr/ers, as happened in every camp for all the ensuing years, 
Ml ere men who liad done cvcrMhmg. There 'vas no part of the 
world, no job in the w<./ld, no profcssirin, hobby ibat someone 
in Ibidu had nor himself done or Ncen Whilst one retained any 
7cst f(»r life at all,>fh(?*re was ;4lwa\s good conversation to be had 
in prist>n camps. It one wanted information on any of the pri>- 
fessions, the tr^rdcs or ttfc arts; on exploration, big game hunting, 
ski-Viig OT any other on prtdcssional soldienng or prr>- 

fcssion«^ crime; on great men or the Ci>mm»»n man, oqc had onlv 
to search within the few' hundred ciils of Pudu ro find someone 
who w'^s an authority. I'o a \ouih like mvself— lust tweptv-one 
and, except for the lasj few moniiis. nunured stdclv in the groove 
of a public school, a university and as many games as daylight 
w’ould allow- the c\['cricncc was nnaluahlc. I could have w ished, 
though, that it had lx*en acxjuireil in a slightly Itss rugged 
envirowmcnt 

In consctjuencc cjf all this, however, it came as no surpri^'* to 
anyone that when ^hc Japanese discovered \hai all the frozen 
meat in the Kuala Tumpur ('old Storage C'ompanv was bad and 
therefore graciouslv prc*.gcntcd it to us. wi# had in our midst l>oth 
butchers and health inspectors, llic farmer up the few 

carcases af Australian l>ccf alUnted to us each daV and the latter 
expertly sought out glands and cavities in the ricii and declared 
whether or not--though ro^cn-it was beyon^ ct»n^wiption. 
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Usually it was, whereupon the carcases were burnt, watched with 
fierce longmi^ by hundreds of pairs of meat-hungry eyes. But oc- 
casionally It was not — and then the cookhouse would prepare a 
stew of surpassingly vile savour and we would be issued tvich two 
cubes each of greenish meat, a shred of nauseating far and a scoop- 
«ful of juice which l(H>ked like sewage. 

The ta^stc of tliis stew was *^uitc remarkably foul. In spite both 
of that, howevel, and of a boyhood aversion to all fat and any 
food that smelt even faintiy *‘otT’\ 1 consumed it unhesitatingly. 
But upon the occasion of the arrival of the first of these stews, 
Hugh and Arthur, I noticed, both left theirs. 

^ “Belt It into you’*, 1 advised them. Anhur did so and at oq^ 
vomited, bnnging up not only the stew but the inornini^’s ricc 
and a'-tape worm about eighteen inches long as well, whKh \\as 
interesting. Hugh looked stublx>rn and k tt his steu unrf»>nhcd. 

“Bell It into vou, Hugh**, I repeated, “good for \our li.i['PY 
feet*’. , ’ 

“Rather have the happy feet**, Hugh assened grimlv/* » wbiih, 
unsympathetically, I replied; “(^mc ofT it”. 

“Whose feet and whose ftHnl is it-*’* deoiandcd Hugh. I agreed 
that all tV:rec were his 

“Well then?” he qlicricd. 

“Well then”, I concluded, ir into \ou’’. 

Tbcre were a few seconds’ smouldering siTvAe, then Hugh 
spoke again t “You know blfXxK well that I hate tat”, he ‘‘.lUl 
“f-ook, Hugh”, I told him, “1 don’t care whether \ouihare tat 
anJ meat and ncc . . .*’ 

"! d9’’, he assured me. 

“I reckon”, I w-ent on aggressively, “vou snould still cat the lot”. 
“What you reckon”, pointed our mv fair-haircd friend, rather 
despondently, “is that no one is entitled to disagree with what \ou 
reckon”. I’ was astonished at the possible justice f»t this remark, 
but he was continuing his home truths so ^said nothing. ' 

*'YouVc changed, Russ”, he said, “yc>u used tp l>c ^hc easiest 
bloke to get on wirti I ever knew. Now you’ri. |ust an argumenta- 
tive bastard”. So that was that. Hugh got up and, slingmg his 
dish of stcw^trrit<.blv across the concrete path at me, hobbled ofl to 
cool his achin^foet in tty*, water of the fountain. I sat for some time 
thereafter che^Hf? ^ver the undoubted change in thceBraddon 
outlook of lateland interrupting myself every now and then with 
a burp ikLt waa^redolcnt with very^ead, very bad, meat. 
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A lad called Pete — until recently a fat boy — sidled up and asketl 
me what the leggi number was up to. It was his only interest in 
life. He never discussed or asked alx>ut anything else. 1 said I 
didn't know (which wasn't true) and he ambled disconsolately 
of) to a.sk someone else. I earned on tliinking about me. 

An hour later things were fairly clear in my mind. ! had changedf 
I knew. 1 remembered that before Ikrcoming involved i^ a war, I 
had l>ecn pleasant-mannered and agreeable enough. If I felt upon 
any occasion either unpleasant or di<^a«!reea^le the veneer of 
politeness impressed upon me by a stnc' father and a mother who 
(though capable of Ixitli extreme fnvcdii\ and delightful vulgarity) 
no nt>pscnse, had aluavs manageil to conceal the fact quit^ 
adcipiately. 'I*hc nearest I c\cr came in those days to open dis- 
agreement in discussion was to say: “Oh, I sec. 1 must hJVc ^ot 
It wning*’. 

And, ft>r those halcvon days of faniilv life, tennis tournaments, 
foothali matches* u<ek-cnds ot surnne and sporadic attendance at 
Iccturc^^^hich were on the uholc peirhcr inspiring nor wcll- 
dclncred, ihit had Ix-en cn<»utdi ^lmc then, 1 >wcvcr, I had rather 
abruptly been rcquiredrfo kill 4>thcr men ayd to a\oid L>cing killed 
nnscit to decide uhttiior or n(ti, regardkss ot their raflk, men’s 
orders were w<>rtJa o.kv 1 : 11 ; tt> '^ce a ttilow .\ustralian murdered 
on mv own serdut: and to ad)ast the limited Braddon material 
available so tbit it would l>cst and longest stand up to the strain 
of i'Jc as a giic'-f o| the* sc. • 

1 aeUniiwlcdired at onte, not for the first time, that thi old 
Braddt>n was the nicer one. I esen admitted that the present 
Braddc^ was probably not nuc at all. I nevertheless f|ccd up 
finally tf> the fact that ^ hat I had l>cct>me was, if I u’crc to survive, 
what I would stay. In the absence of all clothes except a beard and 
a (f strmn, it seemed cicfinitch the case now- that “circumstances 
maketh the man". If thc\ hadn't di»nc a got>d |ob, it u^s sad— but 
lot^ laK. Thus rcsignc^l to nnscif, 1 gut up and made mv wav to 
mv cell where Arthur told me th.at the M.O. reckoned w/*sll 
had wcmivs like ibc one he'd |uM sickcd^up, whilst I went 
systematical! V round the walls killing bugs One stopped on my 
map, right in the middle of Ikrhn Vici#uslv Ujabbed him with 
my thumb. Smelling the musts stmk c.f^cnishcid jcrmin, Anhur 
looked lip (tom his biological dissertation aftd giinned at mv still 
twisting thumb. “Ciot the linle bastard'*, he pronolnccd. I grinned 
back. “You know^’’, he c<n^inucd, “the M oj savswshat'a the 
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longest worm he ever saw. Says you pick up the eggs from eating 
rice”. ‘‘Go on”, I answered him. Then his wind got the better 
of him: so I left and went looking for Hugh to see if I could help 
by rubbing his feet. 


Each d^v a party of most of the men in the gaol* who could walk 
went out to wo/ic — mainly ant-lalxmr on bridge reconstruction, 
carrying sandbagsrin an endless chain of (lalf-nakcd, harcfcxitcd 
misery under the mocking eye of local natives (especially the 
Indians). 

, Bridge work, however, was intinitelv preferable to tjie collectio'e' 
and loading on to lorries and trains of the wrecked dredges tiiat 
lay*' aL^‘ round Kuala I.iirnpur. These had been blown up and 
destroyed astpart of tlic scorched earth police of our own .\d- 
ministration and now lav in huge unwicUK lumps of reluctant 
metal in cvfry tin mine. The Nip engineers were’ collecting every 
bit of It and shipping it off to Japan, there to Ik* convA^ril into 
armour. By generous applications of pick handle to an\ exposed 
p4>rtion of the body, af>l bv piratical slashwogs with their b.i\oncis 
(usually fhc flat of the bavcMief, but cverv now .irul then pist to 
make it interesting — with the edge, which ^hcv al\\a\s kept 
sharp), our captors urged us on to lift almost sujx'rhuman weights. 
The days were a Ix'dlam of their incessant, maniac'‘al sc reaming - 
maintaining a steady crescendo until the gl/ong trc'>pual sun bUgan 
to sdt. “Spredo”, they screamed which explains itself. • 

“Bugcro!” they screamed -w'hich means 'Tim>1!’’ 

”Yaz|’mc nci”, they screamed -which means, in answci; to the 
request “Yazumc-ka^” “No. No rest”. * 

“Damm^, damm^”, they screamed, which means *‘\X'rong, 
lousy, blocxiy awrful”. For a language which contains no swear 
words, lapinesc can sound more hideous than any other I know. 
The pink dusk would see us marching, l^dragglcd ami ^>liH)d- 
sm&red, back to the gaol: the evening was spyit licking our 
wounds, dreaming ^>f home and fofxl, and k-ondcring whether 
to-morrow could possibly l>c quite as bad. 

But whatever ihc jobVind wherever it was, wx still, at all limes, 
had one means«of«asscrtipg ourselves - we strdc! Wc stole with all 
the cunning of Professional burglars and wnth all the im^irrigible 
entt\usfasm of tie kleptomaniac. Although it was universally ac- 
cepted xhRt in mis pastime the Australians were without peers 
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(probably, the Pommies maintained, because of our dubious back^ 
ground of convict settlements and bushrangers), the British 
troops were ncvcnheless |ust as diligent and frequently achieved 
spectacular successes. 'Fhus, though it was the Austrians who 
stole the most food, it was the Pommies who first stole drugs: 
though it was the Austrabans who smuggled into Puda a wirelefi 
SCI, It was the Pctmmics who brought home some emet'i^: though 
It was the Australian^ who brought in the first ^capons — broken 
bayonets— It was the Pommies who, uith tvpical British abandon, 
went the whole hog and bbthelv lined up for the usual search at 
the gaol f^ates w’lth Hand grenades r^^sung comfonably in the 
hair u^dcr their various hats 

One of the earliest successes in thi^ direction was the party wjio, 
working near a hcispital, managed to ‘‘scnd-oiT’* (as the language 
of thosc^ass was for tftc \crb *‘to steal'’; a large nuihbcr of lumps 
ot sulphur and ^several packages ot sciinetbing labelled Mg SC) 4 . 
An\th»n,» UlMrllcd Mg S( >4 must the gentleman who sent it off 
thougl^— be cxtrcmcK precious He accordingh deposited one 
large package down his C» stnng. i:a\c an»> her to his comrade, 
who did the same, and®thc» then waddleckort with^'vcn- outward 
and Msihlc sign ol Ininn afHictcd cither h\ acute elcph*!lntiasis or 
chaff rhev were H()th ot them extremely displeased, upon succcss- 
fulh passing ail scarcl^trs and reentering the gaol, to be told 
bv ibc M (^ , to whom !hc\ prcsctitcd their treasure, that it w’as 
no 4in>rc nor less than 1 psi>m s^Its I he MO, Roweverj was 
dcIighiPd lioih with the Mag. Sulph as he insisted ftpon calling 
the salts— and with the lumps ot sulphur He a>kexJ onlv that wx 
acquire for him a g^asc which he could use as a basc%for the 
sulphur, whcrcb\ an ointment might l>e produced Next dav ac- 
cordingl\ three ten-pound tins c^f Brtish Artn\ Mosquito Repel- 
lent w’hich had Ivyn smgularh useless as a rc|v Tent mosqu!ti>cs 
and was now’ xo 1 h* gi\cn another ehance as a base for (unyji'icnts - 
w’crc ^eni off and it ought nomc to the nt>hlc doctt»r 
e<juippcii, the i.bx'tor, his h*>spital in our courtyard now * ’‘cred 
w'lth d\scmery patfents and his mcdieal paractes attended dail\ bv 
a long queue of those who surfered from ncc balls, set to work. 

All internal complaJhts were treated^ with •l-psom salts* all 
external compiaint.s work pan\ iniuntfi, l^attkr wounds or skin 
discascs^hat ranged frcmi tinea tt> scabies - we^c smearc^ with 
sulphur set in a base of mosquito cream. This latter, when appbed 
to a raw scrotum, producedathe most bvelv n>'uhs fhd proved 
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\iighly diverting for those who still awaited their treatment. The 
sulphur and mosquito cream mixture was known, unlovingly, to 
the inhabitants of Pudu as HcIl-Fire Ointment and produced no 
cures whatsoever. Perhaps, however, the psychological effect of 
queueing up to see a doctor, even though it meant the partial and 
|>ublic incineration of what one had once regarded as the most 
private ard inviolate portiods of one’s anatoifiy, was good. In 
retrospect, Tm i^ot sure — there must, houyver, have been some 
reason, 1 feel, why I queued so persistentlv. 

The problem of dvscnterv the M.O., 4 >oung New Zealander, 
attacked with decision and courage. 'IheMcath rate vias now so 
kigh that his violent methods seemed fustihablc.. He put^-afl 
dysentery sufferers on to a liquid diet -rice i»rurl anil the |uuc of 
a few b<nled sw'eet potato leases which grew outside the gaol — 
and Hushed ^hem out \iolcntl\ with repealed dosts o^ salts. It 
must have taken great strength tkl numl ti> deru Mars ing men any 
solid fcHKl and then to shatter their weakened frames with the 
explosive qualities of concentrated Mg h( >4. He did if, V^weser, 
and quite a few' c»f those who had seemed to be d\ing survived. 

Quite a few, how’evtf', did not The ho^^ita! m those rarl\ class 
was a sha^nblcs- m spire of the tireless efforts of the few orderlies. 
Evers inch of floor space was cKcupied b\ *rhP sick semu King 
on the bare concrete- some on sacks sc^r^ve on j^tic tchers I sers- 
where orderlies ran with impro\i/cd l^ed pans, r»r with pads f>f 
water, to clein up men who in their helplessness had fouled i?*em- 
setves. In between the patients squatted ihrir friends, mufinuring 
words of encouragement and brushing off the flies And cxrrv 
now an/ then a low- moan would presage tlyt {v>ol of blac Ip 1>1chh1 
which meant that a man's bowels had bursr and fus hfe gone 

It was weeks before the liquid diet c um-salrs campaign slowed 
this flcxid <}[ death dc)wn to tic steady rritkle.tfar endured right 
througl^^the last six months m Pudu gaol Distressingly tftc toll of 
d6*^h in those days fell almost cntiteK <^n the British fVoops, 
This, perhaps, was^oot surprising. Hundre^is qf ArrsH.' and 
I^fcesters had been almcasf dead from starvation and fexer when, 
after weeks of refuge (from the time of the battle at >lim River), 
they had evehtuafivlpee^ captured Nor i5*linxf»nr from the I nitcd 
Kingdom as hartlenj-d fo heat as the Australian, rinallv, we 
Austqxiians had/iU had the benefit of a life-time of rich food and 
sunshine and ei!(rrcise. which the average Pommy most decidedly 
haJ not. 
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So the unequal slaughter continued and we Australians looked^ 
on appalled as, day after day, little Padre Duckworth held funeral 
services for two or three. As the body was borne out through the 
communal triangle, l(K)$cly crated in a crude coffin, everyone who 
was not out at work sttxxl sifently to attention. The fear that had 
first gripj^ed me when I saw the young Argyll dead at my feet om 
the staircase used to hit hard at iIxac moments. And^on every 
frowning forehead of every silent man one coiAd, as die bodies 
were borne out to Ik: buried, read the same t||ought — who next 
and how to stop it ? 

rhen one day the ifnjvissible happened — an Australian died! 
Died of dyic/ucry like .inv(»ne else. It most unnerving to ouf 
recently-acquired sense of national immuniiv. To overcome our 
spiritual maiaisc at this ourraee<ius blow, and to rc-assAt 5ur 
national pride, wc revoked to fate it out with as elaborate a funeral 
as wc OAild contrive. 

B\ bo«Towing^ almost everv stitch of clothing in the entire gaol 
and In^aunducting the ccrcmonv in the carlv morning l>cforc the 
working panics were due to leave, wc manag'd to bnc both sides 
of the path which passad up the centre of|the comiounal triangle 
of lawn with men uho wore siuns, shorts, socks and bcxits. All 
hundred and ihntVMKld Australians sttx)d there at attention; 


hchirul them the hnuh^h and Scottish trrK>ps whose clothes we 
woie^ friends tne coihn up the path. The moment 

sh(»^ld have had dignitv rnfonunatclv, however^ it was im- 
pt^vsihli nt)t t<^ ohserse Inat the Ci»fim was only a crude plank 
crate with three-inch round, that the shrunken little body 


inside •rocked c^'oteso jciv 
coiub: and that the stench 


from side to side in i.iis ^l-htting 
of dccomp<>sition — so sw’ift m that 


climate —was m<»vt proniumccd. .M! dignitv was ennrclv gone — 


ihiv was pist A corj'se ttut stank. As 1 resolved that never in my 
life would 1 gi> to another funeral, the Japanese guarefat the mwn 
gate up otf hi% chair, saluted and boued to the passi’ e 


cortege.^ 

*'Ii’s the* onrv tiific thi^sc little apes c-yc a^.oor for us”, Hugh 
muttered. 1 replied that, as far as 1 u as concerned, it was much too 
late. We went inside ;#(ook otT mir bt4ro>\c<4 clothes and rc- 


donned our G strintis* returned the |hirts ^ihorts to the 
PommicR from whc'»ni wc lud borrowed tficm and then fell in, 
rc.ady to be marched out bv Nipp<m for a day’s work. 
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It WOIXD BE AS WI LE, PERHAPS, AT THIS SIAC.P, IT I MSHK CLf \R 

my vi^ws on “How to live as a Prisoner ot VCar“. With world 
events now so faithfully follow im^ the tirni>honourcd bu^ld-up to 
a w'ar, these views mav \^c t>f value - and it W'lll do me personally 
no harm at all to repeat them as the onK ihm^ for which, in time 
of w'ar, I am now fully trained is capitulation. 

The first essential for anv would-lx: P.O.W. is, of course, to 
find a suitable foe to w'^uim to surrender. >>uch a foe should most 
definitely V>c a signatory of the lla^ue ( onventi«>n and —if possible 
— a fulK arifiltated member of the InternarioilalMed ('ross as well. 
He should nof be Japanese. On second ^thouj^ts, he shouldn’t 
even be an Asiatic -which includes, of course, the Russians and, 
therefore, linvits.the tield of potential capo/rs most sadlv. 

Next, havvni; selected one’s future host'arul surrendered tp» him - 
a procedure which should lx earned out well awav from the heat 
of batti/ where even the rurcst of intentions tend to lie mis- 
undcrsiofnl — w'C come to equipment w'hich tnc pnsoncr-of-w^ar-tfv* 
bc should bear with him into captivitv. 

First and foremost he sh<»uld carry no qulitarv d^xruments 
which ye likely to involve him in an\ foolish qucstionini; hv his 
cy>tors The safest status is that of strctclwrdxrarcr; failmk that, 
cof>i. Ilic prospective prisoner is, therefore, ac^vised,to hand 
himself over to thc*cncfyv fully documcntcil Is either -^ine or the 
other of these. This will ensure his safe and immediate accom- 
mrxiatton wrhhour tjic cKihioiis henefit of %nrerrr)fi;atton. 

Thereafter li^ kecomc> the usual storj» of Imytng and selling. 
The prisoner must l>c able to buy what he needs and,Efor this 
purpose, he mijfSt have go<Kls to sell. From my own experience, 
ind all the dtst^lcd wisdom of f<)ur years* such unscnipulous 

tlS 
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dealing, I would advise him to equip himself before surrendering 
with a hcadful of gold-Hlled teeth, as many signet rings as he feels 
he can decently wear, at least one Parker pen, possibly two Rolex 
watcrpnxif watches (tuo watches can quite legitimately be worn 
so long as they arc not both on the same wrist), and finally a 
Bengal Razor All these commodities have interna* mal value aiod 
should, therefore, l>e rcadiU saleable anywhere Bulkij^r ob|ects, 
such as tvpcuritcrs and motor car pans, thou^fh they command 
a grH)d price, arc not adsisahle since tnc\ arf not so easily re- 
cogni/al>ie as personal effects and ma , therefore, be conhscated 
bv an unssmpathetic ft>c This, houc\cr, depends entirely upon 
the discrcrtqn uith uhich <jnc has selected one’s foe ^ 

The prisoner b\ this time is securrh installed in S(;mc gaol, or 
concentration camp, or other penal institution and his phySical 
condition has now [-mssed Ivrsond his control iiis well-being 
henettofth ilcpcnds upon the suppK of medicines, food and 
clothine which \an be ensured f<ir him b\ the Red Cross (in our 
case, ^Mala\a, MHiialh Nil and the skill with which he can 
e\cbant!c his \arious assets for those things cif which be finds he 
IS in need So much 4or material aspect^ of the art of being a 
prisoner of war 

But in the mcfilal sphere it is left tr* the prist>ncr to make him- 
self or break himself He ma\ c\tn kill himself 'Fhcrc is no one, 
othej’ than huhsclt, to (khom be can turn tor spiritual help. 

e\en in tliosc c-itls d.us, I adopted the inflcvible philosophy 
which«ill who would su^sive such incarcc»'ations as ahe Japanese 
offer must adopt 

I ir^ I determined that I woulci cai -tf is, c^s, dogs, 

frogs, snakes, bad tivh, bad iiicat, blown tinned food, snails, 
grill's, fungus, crude \cgciablc oil, rreen leases from aime^st any- 
thing that glow, roots and lublnr nuts ail went tic same 
remorseless route 

In%iddition 1 dctcfmined that 1 would nc\cr complatii al> Jt 
any fo«>^l we did rccrisc Incausc tl at mi^ht unnenc $r ^C'One 
who had stcelW himself ti> sw allow ^it sKnilarK, that 1 would 
not tidcratc the C4»mpan\ of anione, howeser much 1 liked him, 
who himself eomplair^d One could h.Ac qo^nme for the man 
who pointed out to \ou that \our tuc was fi^l ^>f wcxmK -one 
pretended that the wccmIs were not tficr? and ate them^^ being 
grateful for the calorific content thc\ might Mcld 

I determined that, sc# lonj^ as trees grew» leases, the earth 
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glass, I would eat of these products in an cfTorr to stave off the 
vitamin deficiency diseases which were already rampaging through 
ine« It was significant in those days that the ornamental bushes 
which grew round the gaol were quickly stripped of every leaf 
that grew on their branches. 

^ Finally, I determined that 1 would seek help {nm\ mv friends as 
seldom as^ possible and cxpc<\ it never. I would make my own 
decisions unaided and abide by them. I would steal whenever and 
wherever possible, I would keep my mind active by reading 
whatever 1 could lay hand to and by talking to whomever could 
endure me. 

started this policy of mental activity to ward od mental 
atrophy by reading the Bible, which I found in Pudirs exetutum 
cell,* tw*kCe. I enjoyed it the scc<»nd lime inhniielv less than I had 
the first timc,fAnd the first time 1 had not o.i)o\ctl it at all h was 
with relief that 1 turned from the high-tlown Hebraic muk^erv of 
the world’s best seller to the cvnicism of the coniplctc w*irks of 
George Bernard Shaw — a volume I found one da\ whilst.* partv 
of US repaired the sadly-battered l>cds of a japanesr brothel, and 
which W’as later to \yc cause of mv l>w*nL! involved in triich 
nastiness S,ith a g!ntltman called Terai. 'fhat, however, was to 
come later. For the moment, armed with (» B and a thousand 
men to talk to and a tliary in w'hich I cnierccl ruimerous uiu hantable 
remarks about Nippon and Nipponese civilization, I*uir tliar, t’r<nn 
the p<^int of view of remaining articulate anrfsanc, 1 was adct|u-Helv 
equipped. « 

Life staggered on. Hugh’s arm hc.ilcd up. leaving liis fingers 
badly weakened. I developed a savage purple swelling right ny the 
leg which the drxrtor pr(Kldr<l, leaving a ^uct> dent tor hours 
afterwards. *‘Adocma”, he pronr»unccd which sounded im- 
pressive enough to me. Nevertheless, I asked. “Adoeina w liar’s 
that?” and He replied tcrsciv : ‘’Swelling”, whuh did not pirate 
me at alt, lacing no more than the least metrical clod in th^ cai>i 
CoJib have told me. The swelling In'camc acutelv painjul with 
electric stabhings — rl^cn vanishcfl. Hugh’^ ha|'^»v <cet di’ovc him 
to join the sleepless band who everv night walked rcMind and 
round the second (?of^r b.Vlcony whith tlank 4 ;d the well of the three 
tiers of cells. Ar^hiy’s wind gf>f worse, his figure giunrcr and lus 
blue eyes more glittcrfng. And one <lav, as our work <lrciv to its 
bellow-rent close, I turned to Marry and said: ’"Hiank God in 
another hoar we*ll all be back at ijpmc”. So, after only a few 
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months, those high claustrophobic walls, the bare bug-ridd<Bi 
concrete tells, the crowded patches of worn grass and that ornate 
white fountain which was the ctimniunal bath of i,ooo men had 
changed from Inring a prison to Home. Life was indeed assuming 
a different asj'^ct. 


The next day, having arrixed at the ^^raee wilcrc I could think 
of a ctll in a umA as “home’*, Hueh an<i I .dt f^Tmincd to make it 
so. \\ c nic*nru*ricd the xtilnect to An! .jr and he was enthusiastic. 
VC’c SCI out the da\*s work'dcicrnii-'.rd to steal fittings suitable 
to the emlv.llixlimeiit at a room in (jnc of His Majesty’s lousiq^t 
prisons 

At nirl'f, vvj.cn we rctiirncil, wc had some promising mateViaL 
Hugli hid sent od an electric i:rht plohc and a lampt^hadc. Arthur 
had collc'cicd a^xasc, a sniall n^at, sonic surnal wire and four nails. 
I had a*‘ ,"ircd a Balinese head in uof'd and a stool. The stool, 
durifvi^fhc search, 1 ha*l sat on and it tl^erefore escaped the guard’s 
attention* !nit the lu-ad life-si/e\ even thou 'h I la\ it negligently 
on the ground an<l tested m\ foot on it ^s \\ it vitre a rock, the 
guani ♦'rotted Much hcllowit.i: an! pushing ah« ut. Then, un- 
t<»rtupatt 1\ , the ftri.‘>eal^d vcouPvls in m\* foot Ix'gan to bleed 
funoiivl\ aful as usual^nt the sight cif blood) ail the Nips became 
ver\« ut.plt .oant. 

ll was e' plained in n\c. hv gestures, that mv head was about to 
he rcntlered as Kniiks^; as the Balinese one Though most reluc- 
tant, I was toned to kneel 'I'he guard r<immandc: took our his 
swonkand swished ^t. Then, adxancing left fool ioren%>st, pace 
at a time in that graceless fasluon which the lapanesc swordsman 
alwa\s uses, and swinging the sword, double handeci sharply 
downuartls at sfcp, he moved towards me. Finalh, with a 

hoarse “Ban/ai”. he bounded the Last few feet and bro :ght ids 
swMirfl dowm with .f resounding thud. 'Fhc Balinese ncad lay 
beside ve clr^i in twt>. 

As the Nips laughed uproariouslv at tj^is cfemonstration of their 
national humour, an Arg\II put a hand under mv elbow and helped 
me to mv feet ^a service for which I was graiaful). VC'c marched 
inside the gaol W’hen^! sat in mv cey a fevf j|x>ments later, a 
sejuat, hri>ad-shn\iltlered figure, a coal-miner from Newca|tle-on- 
Tync, appeared in the doorw’av. , 

•* Here’s the head you broi|ght back, Aussie”, he saiK, holdibg it 
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it» anyway**, he amended. To bring in that ha]f>head 
after the demoostradoo the guard had given of their temper at 
that moment was a gesture which would have uken more courage 
than I shall ever have. Ail 1 could say, though, was: **Thanks, 
Shorty**, whilst Arthur said: “Good on you, mate**, and Hugh 
curiously examined the wooden carving. 

“That*^. all right*’, said Shorty, rather cmharrasscd, “I hate 
those mookers dnyway", and strc^e out, through the grill, back 
to the Briush cell^ 

Pete — the ex-fat boy — appeared in the dtHirway. 

“Any of you blokes know the Icggi number he asked. 

‘*No’*, said Arthur and 1 together. 

“Go away*’, said Hugh rudely. Sadly Pete lelt. One lould see 
in his ivery line that no one understood how hungry he tcit. 


We stood the half-head — the face was intact, 'the back of the 
skull had been severed — on the stool in the corner of c*’e cell. 
The signal wire we made into a length of Hex and ran it along the 
top of the wall out through the door. ITicra, using two of Arthur’s 
four natltf, we plugged the Hex into the main gaol power line 
which ran along the front of the cells just alnivA' door level, lljen 
we fitted Hugh’s bulb into the lampshade ^’hich included a 
socket, joined the socket to the flex and - to our deVght, for .none 
of us was mechanicallv inclined— we had *tight Pale pink la^ht. 
Next day Arthur brought home frangi panni blooms ai.d that 
flight we sat on the cell slab, our feet on a mat, our beards gleaming 
in soft pink light, my map of the world confronting us frvm the 
wall, a delicately carved wooden face gazing at us from the c orncr, 
a vase of white, sweet-scented flowers on the floor. We felt most 
elegant. The doorway was crowded with admirjng soldien* i lugh 
suddenlv spun round from the back wall of the cell against u Inch 
he had^en leaning and jabbed with an indignant thumb: “Hlast 
thoSH bloody bugs’’, be declaimed, and, as *hc scra^chc<i his left 
shoulder and jabbecfwitb his left thumb and ^he air b’came full 
of that famibar musty smell, the illusion of elegance vanished. 
Nevertheless; it had, be^ worth it. 
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ot fresh blood which were stimulating to us old hands even' if they 
involved some pcrson.fl discomfort to the ncwcomvs. Thus, all 
throiighl^ut the first six weeks of our imprisonment, there was a 
steadv s^r^-^m prison- wards ot these “new bovs’* (as they were 
called) JJut b\ \pnl the stream had slowed down to a tnckle — a 
trickle which bv its vcr\ smallness attracted more interest each 
time It tfjund its ua\ tlcough those big gaol gates. 

One ot the most interesting of these additions to our number 
was the case of M<^watt and I lliott Gcort Mouatt had been a 
government oduial near^Iarrpin m the blls^fuI davs of the peace. 
He >jas cultufcd, \ovihg and pla\cd the ’cello, bottly spoken, 
shojjc and curls -liairco, he seemed the last sort of person to go 
irritatift^ the lapanesc Nt'vcrthcless, he, with Blhott^a dark and 
rather s<iTnbrc athlete, had decided atter the c^iDitulation of 
Smgap^)re, that thev would escape. 

According! V, ihc\ Vhml>ed through the wire round Changi 
C'.amp and made their wav b\ night to the northern coast of the 
island. There thev appropriated themselves a small sampan and 
twc> shovels. Witli the shovels thev then paddled themselves 
across® 1 1 1 C C'auscwav ito lolx'rc paddled in a brilliant mor i- 
hght wlych tlu' poetic ’cellist found quitc^ Ix^autiful. Hw ‘^torc 
scjIkt companion •was not markcdlv ^ntcrlstcd in the beauty 
of a moon uhich could so cavilv make their presence known 
to the lapanesc and ^rged him tersely ^to jropcentrate on his 
paddling. 

They crossed the short gleaming strctchT or w'atcr undetected 
and headed north through johorc. Ikforc they had gone far, day- 
light compelled them to he Ij>w. Next night jungle sk>wed their 
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progress to t few tniscrabte miles. Next night both men found 
themselves laid low with malaria. 

Upon the rock of this wretched disease their w*hole gallant 
entcrprize seemed to be foundering. Nevenhclcss, they compelled 
themselves to struggle on until eventually they collapsed just 
outside a Malayan kampong — where they were discovered by 
natives when daylight dawned. 

For a few da]fl the kampong dcl^ated what to do with these 
white men. Then^^rclying on the extreme ilfness and weakness of 
both» they decided to hand them over to the Japanese and claim 
the r^ard of several hundred dc^llars per Ih.uI which Nippon 
qflfercd. They therefore arrived one morning and anmiunced their 
intention of so dc^ng. 

fid spite of their illness, now very grave, both Mowatt and 
Elliott thoupht fKKirU of this plan and omc put up a most 
spirited opposition. This the Malavs quashed bv laving tl.rm low 
with parangs — a prtKrcdurc which left a huge wouhd gaping in the 
left side of Mowatt's skull. 

TTius they arrued in Pudu - Mt^vatt half scaljxd, wllow with 
fever and loss of bloody I lliott, tall, athlcpc and, with hi** classic 
beard, loif\ing rather like a ( hnst ,slowl\ thc\ were nurseti back 
to life. The wound in Mowatt’s head healcil iistc^a savarc cnatrice: 
Elliott's fever subsided. Mowatt told u.s^^cl^ stnrv Iliott never 
talked to anyone) and Pudu settled down </ncc agaih tc» us routine 
of working parties, insidc-hvgicnc panKS, sleeping in t|*lls, 
living in G strings, and bare feet. 


Having resurrected all the bridges whicn our own tro<»ps had 
blown in the course of their evacuation, the Imperial lapanese 
Army — better known to us as the now rcipurcd us one 

morning to* remove bombs and heavy shells from a huge under- 
grouna dump outside Kuala I.umpur— l>e^#er known as K.I.. — 
ana to load them on to trucks, thenoe on to tra^ins. We 
refused. * 

The Japanese brought out all their machine guns and lined 
them up oflposife ouiV mutinous squad}. They repeated their 
request. We agfe^. 

All that day. and frtr weeks thereafter, we moved bombs, shells, 
grenades and explosives out of the dark caverns of the dump. 
Wp- loaded (them on to waiting lorries and then transhipped them 
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on to tfBtns. We were thus making a direct contribution to th^ 
Japanese war eifort and it was a faa for which we did not greatly 
admire ourselves. The munitions we manhandled were^ we 
realized, to be used against our own Allied troops in New Guinea 
and the Solomons. 

It was only natural, therefore, that men should attempt to 
assen their prides by various and devious means, none of which 
would greatly have recommended themselves So the Nips had 
they been discovered^. 

Mortar bombs arc extremely suscept blc to moisture. Therefore, 
in the darkest recess o^tKat cavern, men queued up to urinate in 
case after lease of mortar bombs. It required organization ai^ 
cunning to dampen the maximum number of bombs with the 
limited facilities (as it were) available. We nevertheless ftlt that 
we had done well. 

Anti-iAnk guns do not fire very accurately if the rifling in their 
narrow muzzles *is blcKkcd. Accordingly, wc poured molten pitch 
down lb*. barrels — a hit and run operation which involved the 
sacrifice of many a mug or dixic as a receptacle for this boiling- 
down and carrying to^hc gun. But it w|S done. And for every 
brccch-bUK:k uhich wc $crubl>cd and scoured free ofsrust there 
was one barrel wIbca wc sabotaged with tar. 

Sticks of gelignite ancf grcnadcs — particularly bakelite grenades 
— arc small anS casilv Arcrctcd when one is practised in the art of 
scenting. Thus, und#r the inspired leadership of Frank Van 
Rcnnar^ who taught us •the value of cold<blo^ed •bluiling. all 
those who had headgear wore a hatful of explosive? Sack to Pudu. 
W’hcn^we were searched, though our guards looKcd i^ all the 
usual places and anvvfhcrc else that was even remotely anatomic- 
ally feasible, they did not l<K>k on our heads. The gaol became 
infested with sudden death and as a result the mass execution with 
which wc were so constantly Ixring threatened assumed a less 
onc-sided air. 

Finally as we emerged for the last time^one shift after 
ticularly vije dly's %rork in these subtert^t^ duntps, one of our 
number announced blithely that he had set two booby traps inside 
which, in his ctjnsidcfc^opinion, would stirt ajcl\fiin of detonations 
sufficient to destroy all the ammunition in that j^side and half of 
K.L. as, well. This remarkable feat ^•as* greeted with ^mixed 
emotions for several excellent reasons. Those reasons were, in this 
order: (t) The gentleman concerned was a sapper «nd shcMid. 
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liMfefow, know hU" ttult (») Hie gentleman concerned had not 
made an^ particular note of in whi<^ of the branches of the main 
tunnel he had act his booby traps, and could not remember even 
approaimately where they were because of the Stygian gloom 
inkhk: and (j) we were all due to cetum to the dump for mote 
bomb-loading the next day. 

The prospect of treading on the sapper’s booby trap, however 
uplifting trom tbe point of view of the Allied war eifort, was 
generally agreed to be depressing as far as the mure immediate 
problem of oneself surviving the war was concerned. The most 
that we could extract from him ir the way of encouragement was 
diat a firm footstep was required to set the booby-trap' ulf. We all 
resolved thenceforth never to tread firmlr. In our bare feet the 
neat day, and for a week thereafter, we worked with cat-like tread 
in sixteen hour shifts of agonizing apprehension that the booby 
trap, the dump, Kuala Lumpur and ourselves were all, in one 
glorious detonation, abruptly to ascend heavenwards— a fiery 
tribute to the ingenuity of the Royal Lngineers. But for a week 
the r e came no noise more explosive than the shullling of our own 
bare soles, and the incessant screaming t>f our guards and the 
rather mcnotonous thuds of blows as they urged us on to more 
"Speedo”. And then the lorries which were#used to carry the 
ammuiurion we brought out of the bou’cls of the earth all broke 
down and the task was abandoned. In spite' bu^ of the sapper and 
of the fearsome risks incurred by the *‘grcaadc runners'*, who so 
efaeetfully followed the example of Van Rennan, we liad all 
survived. 


Van Rennan had not so assiduously been acquiring ammunition 
for nothing. He had come into the gaol (after a month’s guerilla 
warfare against the Japanese, in spite of the taa that Singapire 
bad fafilen) only to save the native population from further re- 
pr&tds against his own energetic demolitii^n activities. Already at 
that time, one villaf^ of too had had all its m< .ifola killed and alt 
tia women mutilated because Van Rennan and his few fnends had 
blown up 4 Japanese troop tram in that area But though he had 
•Uffcndered himself voluntarily neither he nor his fnends intended 
stayins. They propo^ leaving the gaol as soon as thfir plans 
were complete, heading for the West coast where they had ar- 
am g ud dx iou^ native conucts, for they had all lived in Malaya 
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at planten befoie die wac—for a boat to be waiting fot dhem; 
and Crom thete they wete going to sail to India. 

It was an ambitious plan and yet it was by no means bopelest. 
Van Rennan» Harvey, Graham and two others had lived in the 
area and knew it well. They' all spoke both Malay and TamiL 
They had organized a chain of conucts right across to the coata 
Those who were nt> remain behind hzd perfected a system whereby 
the check parades could be faked to conceal thsit departure for 
twenty-four hours. ^ 

Thus they hoped to evade capture oy the local vigilantes and 
we hoped to delay the hue and cty until they were well out of die 
way, and thep to protect ourselves from reprisals by informing 
the guard commander of their escape as soon, apparendy, as it 
had been made. Of the two the former was 'the mote oidicult 
operation for the JapaAese had stirred all the nadvss in Malaya 
into a iiAceiy anti-European frame of mind by promising them 
that if Europeans escaped from a point A and were recaptured, or 
repone^ at a point B, then mass executions would be carried out 
on all communities between points A and B for having condoned 
that escape. Hiis means that travel could pnly be undertaken by 
night and that, even then, it must only be undertakec'by those 
who looked like natiS'cs md talked like them. For this reason a 
tentative suggestion that! might join the escapees was abandoned. 
1 had/air hair Af a con^icuously un-Malayan hue. 

li^^ith these respccfi the escape party itself, however, was well 
equipped, 'fhey had ail acquired sarongs and nativa shoes and 
shirts : they were dark : they all spioke the local diali > ts. Moreover, 
they h^ stolen sufficient food to enable them to do the whole 
journey to the coast without asking for any help from the rutive 
population, and they had ample grenades with which to defend 
themselves if that ^grettable contingency should arise. 

To make up their numbers to an adequate crew for a trip across 
the Indian Ocean in An open boat, they accepted two m^ts. 
One an ^ustr^an nai.wd Bell: the $econ<i a young Du..lunan 
called Jan who/ as cf^pilot of a Wilderbe^te, nad already survived 
death when his plane crashed in Hames and he found himself widi- 
out a parachute. He had climbed to the tau o^thc blazing plane— 
the only portion not alight — and vrhen it struckstl^e earth, he had 
been catapulted hundrMs of feet through \he ait into tl^ soft 
foliage of the top of a high jungle tree. He had climbed dowf\ un- 
harmed sad wandered tound^for a few days until eVbntuaUj^he 
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found his pilots badly burned, at the foot of another tree. The 
two had be^ bmded over to the Nips by Malays. Jan was gener- 
ally agreed to be lucky and his acquisition by the escape party was 
accepted by all as an omen of its success. 

The big night came and the party left the gaol silently by the 
jdde gate, the locks of which had been receiving their attention 
for some»timc past, liarly nc\t morning wc Auttrulians fell in on 
d)e chock paradd with the task of covering for the departure of 
Jan and Bell. Thj^ugh this was simple enough, it was worrying 
because it had to succeed the first time. If the little Nip mis- 
counted the four men who asked lus pcr.’liission at the Ix'ginning 
ef the parade to go to the latrine (two of whom instead took up 
blank positions carefully left for them in the rear r.ink), then he 
would recount our whole parade and then gi> over to the latrines 
and count Ac men there. Then wc woii^il l>c two short., llicn 
there would be explanations to make, wluch would hd dirlicult. 
And it was quite possible, knowing the Nippcmcsc st.mdards of 
addition, that by adding four alleged absentees to the topi of the 
men who stood before him, the guard — who rc)oiccd in the name 
of ‘Trogfacc!* — would NOT reach the* total which was daily 
required '>f our particular squad. 

It was with considerable relief, chcrcfof’c, tSia^. wx heard him say, 
at the conclusion of his count: “Okaygc — ya^ume’', 0,K, — sfami 
si iose. Now all that remained to lx: seen was** whether^ three 
aimilar such bluffs had worked with three di I*rogfacc\ cquiva^lcnts 
on three other check parades so that all the escapees were aovered. 
It was not until the figures for the entire gaol had Ixcn received 
and checked against the figures of the dav before that %ny one 
parade was disrnissed, so we had to stand there and wait. 

Harry stood beside me and laughed. He was one of those to 
whom the fask of asking for permission to to the latrines and 
dien ij^ng the back rank had been allotted. 

^J^Thc raw prawn of all time”, he commented, ‘‘and Frogfccc fell 
for it. Get on to Ifim”, he urged me, pointing contemptuous 
finger, ”will you just get on to him?” So watched him ap- 
proach usj Harry witl^open scorn, I with considerable anxiety. 
Would he dismiis us or would one of « the other squads have 
slipped up, wl^cb wouitjl involve the whole gaol in a re-count ? 

“Qkayga”, hie grunted, “all men go“. We were disnwaaed and 
the «acape ptuty now had twelve houta start. 
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'Htft was the theoty of it. Unfottimately, the piacdoe Wi9 
diAeient. Before they had even cleared the outskirts of K.L. the 
small hand of escapees had been seized by natives and had been 
forced to fight their way free. Twice more during the night-march 
natives attempted to grapple with them and at dawn a large patrol 
of Japanese infantry had suddenly surrounded them as the^ 
^tudied their mapt. Hscape was impossible and to attempt to fight 
was suicidal. They therefore surrendered with* the best grace 
possible. ^ 

At lunrh-time they were hack in the gaol — their return witnessed 
by a horrified communitt’ of prisrfhers. They were shackled, looked 
badly shaken pnd pale and u*crc not allowed near us. We shouted 
out to them and they smiled hack wanly. They were taken to the 
cells alxive the guard house — the ones we had all originally in- 
habited iMrfore our mo^c to the main wing of the gafcl. 

We as^cd coi^ld we give them some food. The request was 
refused. Lotcad the guard commander asked some very awkward 
questio0i as to just how, with eight men missing, the gaol had 
nevertheless managcil to return its full num^>crs on the morning 
check parade. W ithcnit ^anv hwS!t.ition at J^l, the blame w^as cast 
squarely upon the shoulders <»f Frogfacc and his three ^revolting 
friends and ilvnr tirmibijud inability to count. Though this was 
not verv fcMsiblc and did nf>t really endear us to Frogface or his 
thrccdrK’r'ds it* served ff>r the p^nment to addle the guard com- 
maqjlcr, who retired vi think it over. 

In a H'anncr topically Japanese, when he did tbink*it over, he 
went ort at a tangent and arrived at a complctcl different but 
most u^iw'clcomc conclusion. ITic recaptured men, he recollected, 
had had in their possession rrcnadcs. 'I’hcrc migh^, he thought, be 
other grenades in the gaf)l. Fortunately he said so to one of the 
guards and the lai^lish dutv officer, w'ho w'as a bright lad, heard 
him. 

Consequently w’hcnH five minutes later, the guard su\lcniy 
swept th|^'>ugh cell block after cell block loojs^g for bomb., 3icy 
swept through |ust^hrcc minutes bchinc^ two nflfcers and a rice 
sack. Into the rice sack went cvcr>- piece explosis-c material we 
possessed. As the tour continued, the sack grgw» heavier, but the 
officers struggled gamely on until thev had coye^ted all the in- 
criminatiaig evidence. Then, just about thfrty^seconds ahead j^f the 
guard — who were now very bad-tempered indeed — they lugged 
the sack out into the British cjiurtyard, dragged it to fhc fountain 
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pydh was our commtuiAl bath and deposited it and its contrnu 
into the top of the tall lily-shaped basin out of which the water 
spouted into the main fountain below. When the guards appeared 
in the eourtyard, they observed two childish othccrs playing rather 
sUly games in the water. With curt *‘('.urrahs” they ordered them 
Dut and sent them packing. Then they themselves went back to 
die guard-house and reported that there were rtb grenades in the 
gaol. We resum&d our breathing. 


It became fairly obvious after two d.iv'S'in which they had t>cen 
allowed no food, no water and no latnnc farilities, that the 
Japanese were evillv disposed towards our escape party. Van 
Rennah himself sensed this and managed to throw a note into the 
main triangdiar courtyard urging us to ask for clemencv towards 
Bell and Jan, both of whom were onlv in their verv early*fwenties. 
This was done snd the Japanese seemed aerceahU inclined t«>- 
wards the request, nodding their heads and saving, '‘P.ibv'ka” 
many times. 

But, in sptte of thfir head-nr>ddings,' the next morning we 
saw the 'whole partv suddenly appear in the gard’s entrance 
just outside the guard-house. All their gear 'had been dumped 
near them — haversacks and clothing -but thev themselves were 
still fiercely shackled and were filthy dirty, 'fhey lookcil very 
weak. , 

The Japanese motioned them towards the gaol gate. Mnqninnglv, 
Van Rennan gestured with his f<x>t towards the pile of kit bags. 
The Japanese nodded negatively, cmphaticaliv. It could mean only 
one thing. They knew it: and we knew it. 

They were brave men, those eight. Their heads went up, and 
while we sipiutcd cheerful remarks at them, trying not to In them 
know jyhat wc sensed, thev grinned back at us so that wc shouldn't 
sci^'what they knew. They went through the big gate. •When- 
evet one of them tpened our way, a mass»smilc would appear on 
all the strained faces that watched their departure. As soon as their 
backs were turned, th^ smile vanished. Thev were prodded and 
shoved, clumsy avith their arms and legs lx>und, into a truck. 
They turned tp face u.s; we smiled. The guard spoke to them: 
they looked down at nifn: our smiles vanished. The guard stopped 
spegking: they looked up: we smiled. Then the truck lurched off 
and the bijf gates shut. They were gone. "There", I thought with 
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R lump in my throat, **but for the grace of a mop of sun-bleached 
hair, goes Braddon.” * 

The Indian who drove the truck told us later that they were 
taken to K.L. cemetery, there made to dig their own graves and 
then shot dowm into them. So‘cnded the first, most promising and 
last escape plot of Pudu. 


A month later, as it to compensate us for the loss of eight of 
our best men, two more Arg\IIs wlij hnmght in. Theirs was a 
proud but sail tale. ( ut T)tf at blisn Riv t. ff>rty Argylls had fought 
a private war for weeks in the |unglc until their ammunition 
vanished. Undaunted, they built themselves a palm-rrond shelter 
and settled dowm to live a life of freedom in occupied Malaya 
until jlte British rc-invSded. 

Malarii attacked them One after the other died. Carefully each 
was bmi d and a cross with his name and number placed on his 
grave. July onlv four icmame<l One day all four fell ill and 
two died. The remaining two buried then, and then- -realizing 
that they had not long^to go and yc.arnmg for the company they 
had heard was to lx* found in Pudu (iaol— ^hev handed .hcmselvcs 
up to the |apancs<a 

They came to us emaciated and dsing. But for their last few 
dassjhcy had f^lentv o^c<»mpan\, comrades who talked their own 
almost unintelligil^le dulcet, and as much comfort as we could 
bestow* When thev died they seemed happy enough.* 


The year wus now ]ogv:ng steadily along ir this strange life. 
Tlic r.mpcnir of Iap.in to our unanimous regret — sursuved yet 
another birthdas (jhc oe<a‘-u»n being celebrated by the lavish gift 
to each man of tw’o halt-inch cubes of canned pineapple' Eleards 
were luxuriant and cBirturcs poctii. \Vc c\cn played ficrcHv j un- 
tested gjjimcs of base* all on the communal triangle of ’ vii — a 
practice Wih I ch* erased abrupt!' when we defeated a team put up 
by our guards. C^ur nighilv dreams aboutyixxl —quaint phantasies 
of chocoljic Eclairs mijcd wuth steak ind served^ hcavib garnished 
with egg --Ixcamc less recurrent anu sometimes stayed awav for 
as long^s a wxek on ebd. Meantime, Air't^wn Meagre ration of 
rice was distributed with machinelikc smoothness, a faint flavour 
being added to it by the addition of the few native wegetabl^ we 
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Tokyo tinne wti to all towns in Mtlava. Wc were 

ocdered to talk only in terms of Tokyo time. We accordmjtiy stole 
an old clock and pUced it pronunently in our cell block. It always 
arad British Malayan time and we ordered our life by it. A foolish 
gesture, ^rhaps, but, in a life where bttle more than gestures 
was posstole, nifist gratifying I ' 

The Japanese declared generously that they would pay us for 
our work — lo cents a day. Thus, if one worked every day of the 
month, one earned the lavish sum of $5. llus would buy a small 
handful of dned hsh, a little coconut oil in which to fry it, and 
perhaps a banana or two. (Bananas became almost a “must” on 
on«.*s 'Shopping list, because thev were rc[H)ned to contain 
Vitamin And Vitamin H, ue wen., told, combated the 
sterility with which we were all threatened hv our M.» ). if the 
rice diet continued — which it gave every indication of doing 
for years.) 

As soon as we received oor pay, we sa/cd the opportunity to do 
something for the men «ho lav da\ after diy in the hospital in our 
counyards Wc all ga\c zt cents from our and this Padre 
Duckwonh took into town v ith him and wish jt bou(>ht soap and 
food and odd tit-bits. No money was ever b(;ycr invested. It uas 
sheer delight to sec the faces of thf>sc ncar-corpscs, who for viecks 
and months had been living a lilc of the r lost complete squalor, 
is the little padre dished out his purchases to each one. , 

We resolved that wc would make the same contribution each 
month. An officer, w'lth the soul of a born Stx-ialist pleasure- 
wrecker, suggested that the scheme was, in fact, a form of health 
insurance from which any man who fell ill w*ould bentfit. lie was 
howled down with the greatest promptness. In our life, where we 
mostly had nothing to give, wc wxre not thus lightly to be deprived 
of out^once-monthly opportunity to be human. It remained a 
dirdet gift to the sick and after the first payiday we were delighted 
when the Pommies announced their intcntiois of “being in it”. 
Fbr the next six months there was always cash in hand to buy 
anything sAthin reason tor a sick man who needed it — whether it 
was black market jdrugs or black market food. 

We also, at tliis titr«, ieamt how to increase our own comfort 
by laying any pieces of wearing apparel which became louse- 
bkested on -Mits* nests. The ants then devoured not only the Uoe 
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but rIso their eggs, which they laid deep in seams and ua*gct-at* 
able comers. Having rid ourselves of the itch of lice the next ste^ 
was to rid ourselves of the itch of beards. We drew up a roster 
and one by one had our beards removed with a razor ground out 
by Harry from a Japanese bayonet he had stolen. It was not a 
comfortable operauon (Harry himself described his laboriouj^ 
ground-down blade as “rough as guts’*), but thenceforward we 
Svcrc clean shaven — that is, we each tiad one sha^e a week which, 
by the standards of those days, was clean shaven. Our barber was 
none other than Jack Mulhns — liis bc'ii.b-torn tMoat now healed— 
who, equipped with scissors a^d clippers as well (these latter 
mystcriousfy acquired by the padre) kept us all fairly tidy. 

Strangely enough, our life was almost totally devoid of fricrioil 
It IS renurkabic to record that in the Pudu community of i, 0 oo, 
and t^ic U.angi coinmlinitv which fluctuated betwe^ 7»ooo and 
1 7,000, ^od all the camps in I'haiiand, over a period of four years, 
there no cAcs of murder, remarkably few of theft (from our 
own n^, that is — the Nip^, of course, were fair game) and only 
three ^cidcs, Ven* few other such large communities over such 
a long pcriinl could l)Oj 5 t similarly. It u as a tribute ro the Anglo- 
Saxon’s ability to live together— one uhicii^was in luarked contrast 
to the Dutch caii^pf and, later, an Italian influx, all of whom 
brawled incessantly. 

It was natural, however, that such an environment should breed 
extreme phiU>soplucs..I'.vcrv cell h.id its rabid communist, or its 
rabfti a^Ju-ist, orbits rabid Roman Catholic. There w^rc only two 
qualifications to anything one thought or did in *! 3 sc days. The 
first, that >ou should tc»lcratc other people being equally as ex- 
treme as \i>ursclf cvcti though diametrically opnosed to yourself. 
The second, that your opinions and actions should never fall 
within that category knowm to Australians as “bludging on your 
mates”— in other <l-ords, that they should never corifiia with the 
comnv^n well-being. 

There were, of course, cases where the bcirder-bne was '’ifficult 
to dctcrniinc. rhu% in Pudu a small groupMverv small — became 
fanatically rcligiou> and convinced thcm^lvcs that all ills could be 
cured solely by faith. Part of their wav oi^lifc consisted of calling 
everyone — even the rnost improhabiw tj’pcs— * 1 >rothcr”: part in 
praying^vociferously and fcrx’cntly at ali«oias of dhcxpcctcd times 
(during the course of which praying they banged their foAheads 
uo the gaoPs concrete floors with thuds that ^were t|uitc 
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distiessing}: imd pan in refusing even such Utde medical treatment 
ds was available. 

Since they all had ulcers and dysentery, it was a fine point of 
gaol ethics whether they should be forobiy treated or allowed to 
pursue their own path of prayer which — on specified dates — was 
tp be followed by miraculous cures. When the cult showed no 
signs of spreading it was generally accepted that ^hey were entitled 
to their own po^t of view. And when— a month later— the last" 
of the small group died (the requisite midicle on the appointed 
day having faileef' to nuterialize), religious fanaticism vanished 
for ever from prisoner-of-war life as 1 saw it. 


\ 7 e were sent to a lime kiln, quite a large group of us, to load 
lime — that is, to bag it up and put it on lor.ics. tilthv |ob, which 
scorched all the oil out of one's skin, leaving it crag>vd and 
leathery. And when you sweated the lime burnt holes in the 
fiesh — small black holes that you couldn’t clean out, so ^ey just 
grew deeper. 

An Australian jacked-up and was srxin aftcru'ards sent back to 
the gaol ."nconscious tor his pains. But when the whole partv 
retumed at night, he had warned our friends at home what was 
happening and they were ready for us. 

As we marched in— our legs and arms rovered«sn those black 
burning holcs-7-we were seized bv the waiung Pudu-ites, stripped 
and thoroughly anointed with crKonut cil. b.ser) ounce «>f o.i in 
the gaol — bought with those hard-earned $4 a month - was there 
waiting for us. Wc were smeared and rublKd down as lavishlv as 
if it grew by the thousand gallons in our g£>l courtyard. It made 
no difference who you w’ere, what your unit or natumalitv you 
were smeared and rubbed, then smeared again, until at last all 
those black oums were clean of the lime that burnt into them and 
all tho^recious oil had gone. j 

It was another of those moments when ^he friendship of one’s 
fellow men and the*warmth of their gencrosrv nlade the life of 
Pudu well worth while. Forty of us had consumed the oil supply 
of 1,000. And to the aorompaniment of the Australians’ "You’ll 
be right, mate", and the Pommies' "Just a minute, Choom, while 
1 put some mori’on your*back", we were made to feel that, except 
as a solvent of lime, coconut oil was utterly unimportant. 
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A pany of Australiam went to work one day on the outskirts of 
K.L. We worked in one of those chaotic dumps in which tAe 
Japanese seem to specialize. It conuined lengths of railway line, 
mortar bombs, drums of petrol, three anti-tank guns, coils of 
barbed wire and signal wire, a few Mills bombs and a wireless set — 
Army type. We stacked the petrol, rc-coiled tiic wire, wet^ jhc 
mortar bombs ir the traditional manner, shovelled sand into the 
breech mechanism of the guns, loaded the railway lines on to 
trucks and endured all day the bellows of and **Bugero** 

from an even more than usually rej alsive litiffe Nip. 

At the epd of the day this worthy was laying about him with 
his naked* bayonet — a habit common to most guards, and one of 
their less endearing traits— and had laid open the Hesh on two 
foreheads already. If seemed only fair then that, w-hilc one of the 
lads^set a MilN iHunH b«>()by trap among the peti^il drums, the 
rest of|2S— at the instigation of a sergeant called Robbie — should 
steal til** wireless set. 

The^t was bundled into a nce-bae and slung swiftly and un* 
ccrcii^miousb from <me man to anenher we were s^rched. At 
the gaoi we had anotlyrr search and felt a certain apprehension. It 
is remarkable liow prominent a held radk> in a sack c'*n seem on 
a search parade^ *n the midst ot this search, however, the 
Almighty weighed in tTcavilv on our side with a sudden violent 
tropical storiR, Miou’ing **Damme, damm 6 : laxan this is 

no to me 'too mufb rjjn^ our rcarchers lost all interest in their 
qi^st /or contQiband aad scuttled back to the guardroom. We 
strolled casually past them and down 10 our cells Robbie bearing 
a sackful ot potential B B.C news bulletins slung .acgligcntly over 
his shoulder. 

A few weeks later the set— under the loving care of the small 
gn>up of orficers to w'hom it had been entrusted — was coaxed 
into contacting ^.ondon. For the first lime, the' resounding 
triun^phs of I)uckvionh*s well-dressed Eurasian gave^^as to 
official new’S. Wc fo.^nd the switch-over quite cffonlcss- vc had 
now* rcacl^cd the *||agc where w’C could inttJntlv adjust ourselves 
to anything. Thus, it cost us no grief* that whereas the padre’s 
mythical Kura.sian had encouraged us wifti reports of tank battles 
in Rumania Ijctw’^ccn^inumphant Russians InA routed Germans 
the B.B.C. now repon^ that the Gcnaana w^r< racing down on 
Stalingrad. The faa that for the first time in eight months Ve had 
contact with “Home” almost compensated for thedpek of tetters 
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to or from our fiunilies. The completely Irtadonal confidence in 
ttlymate Ttctory vhich lan through the veins of every man more 
than countered the momentary shock of the events of late 1942. 
To the accompaniment of the Nazis* boasts about the ihimincnt 
destruction of Russia and the capture of Suez; with the shrill 
dmands of the Nips that India should join the Co> Prosperity 
Sphere an^ Australia abandon the cause of the Mritish exploiters 
tinging out all av>und us wc left the gaol each day to uork. But* 
we left more content than ever before in 1942 liecause we now 
had what all ptisdners of war crave more than anything else — 
news from Home, better knouvi in those days (for security 
reasons) as Ice Cream! 


A new fiel^ of work was opened up for tis by the |ap decision 
to move evcrjthing in the Austin works frt»m vnhcrcver was in 
the building to some other place in the building. The Jap engineers 
who supervised this task were quite the most cvil-ti^npcrcd 
gentlemen wc ever encountered. 

During one of our mid-dav breaks, an N,r O. appro.T<.hcd us to 
air his knowledge of Hnglish and gloat. “\k‘ar’*, he announced, 
“finish-u soon**. - , 

“Go on, eh, Nippsin?** Harry encouraged him. “How’s that?’* 

“Bimnu, you know'^’’ asked the Nip-s*c^id*u*s, wc knew 
Burma, a word the Japs could never mastes. 

“Indiah, you* know j'” asked the Nip-*-uc said, scs, we kdew 
India. 

’‘AustraliiUi, you knowr’* asked the Nip — we said, yes, we 
knew Australia (and an Arg)ll added testilv* “Och, mon, cut oot 
the geography and tell us your news”). 

“New Zealand, you know?” asked the Nip — wearily wc said 
yes. ' ' 

“Allfli,' said the Nip, with an embracing getture towards hi' own 
bosom, “All Nippon”. Wc laughed hcattilyband the round yellow 
Btce with the shaved'eyebrows and the brown ryes ^(littering went 
as close to a flush of rage" as the Japanese can manage. I'.xcrcising 
all of his limited self-control the Nip produced the daily news- 
paper printed in k.L — printed in Knglish' because no one could 
read Japanese — Lnd pointed to the headlmes. We Australians took 
one lo6k and became convulsed at once with laughter. 

“Nippon’sr Warrior Gods of the Air Destroy C^ter Suburbs of 
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Broome’*, the paper announced grandiosely. We laughed and 
laughed and— determined to back us up, though not really undei- 
Standing — the Pommies laughed, too. In between outbursts, we 
explained to the Pommies that Broome — whose outer suburbs 
the Nips claimed to have destroyed — contained one makeshift 
air-strip and about four tin sheds. The laughter became loudei^as 
this information^spread and the K*p flushed dcC|>cr. Fina^y, his^ 
hand, as always when in doubt, flew to the bayonet that hung 
from his second belt. 

“Nippon Number One”, he screamed. A solAi chorus of British 
voices assured him that Nipp<an, an the contrary, was Number 
Ten. * ^ ^ 

“Tojo Number One”, he bcllt>wcd, his eyes bloodshot — and 
slashed the Argyll nearest liim, who, lof*king as indiflcrcnt as if 
he h|d been stunc h\ a Fr.oSijinto, replied: “Chuirhill Number 
One — Numl>cr Tuo Hundred’*. I he hysterical Nip looked 
to the rest of us for confirmation of this astounding statement. 
We t fail him. 

“Cnurchill Number (,)nc -To|o Number Tw'o Hundred”, we 
declared with authoriff. It wa«» on! Our party was at once fallen 
in in two ranks and the entire guard, armed with lemp^ of timber, 
then marched up#if*^l down slugging anyone whese face did not 
appeal to thein — which, I must admit, seemed to be most of us. 
There is somfthing iif the British ph\si<\i:nomy which* it would 
appear, is mo^t d:sagrce.ihlc to all Japanese. 

Aftc/ twenty ^tinutes,* the mass bashing still continued and the 
Nips— far from getting over it by their outburst- -seemed only to 
be w’lypping themselves up into a state of murd.::. Half a dozen 
of them ran, tlailing fndtscriminaiclv, their faces contorted, up and 
down our lines. It was ceasing to be amusing This was another 
of those occasions when the light-hearted bashing had passed into 
the realms of possible massacre. Our survival now depended upon 
our taking cverythirit: standing upright and in silence ft\fall to 
the ground or to co.nplain w’as a stimulant which, under t’lcsc 
conditions, aid aysasent the Japs completely out of contr B. 

Typically, the Nips picked on the bigt^st man on the parade — 
an Australian. Standij^g before him, the smaljest guard hit him 
with everything he had. Lumps of wood, his**bjyontt, his rifle, his 
fist. Tl^ Australian took it all cxptessiofileBsly. fiCith ranks of men 
stiffened with revulsion and a muttering broke out. Another few 
seconds, and, consequences regardless, discietiaB wouM be 
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B||Mmdoned and the Nips disposed of once and for all. It was an 
Argyll who saved us. 

Loping out of the front rank^ the little Scot, no taller than the 
Nip» young and furious, sprang on the guard and r<K:kcd him 
to the foundations of his wcb-rocd canvas hoots with a clicking 
lef: to the chin. 

The silence that ensued was startling. The Kip st(M>d dazed 
with blood trickling from the right-hand corner of the mouth. 
All the other guards stood with their hands on their bayonets. 
Two ranks of prisoners waited, tense. ITic Sc4>t faccil ihe Nip. 

‘*Leavc the Aussie alone, you a^nimaP*, the Arg\ll said quictlv, 
his left foot still forward 'md his fists, though only halt-cicnchcd, 
at the ready. On his hare forearm tuo tatti>f>cd hands clasped 
each other firmly. It was the only friendly thing .ihout that forearm 
just then. “Leave him alonc*\ he rcpc*at^d. rhe Nip m('\rd. 
raising a hand slowly to his mouth to wipe it. Then, as hefowered 
the hand and noticed the blo<Kl on his hngers, the stillnesn broke. 
He screamed with rage and flung himself at the Arg\Il. sirn^Mltanc- 
oush the other guards hurled themselves forw*ird anil, iK^fore we 
could move, tl\c youngster was King broken on tlvc rround, 'Ihe 
epistidc wls over. We /Vustrahans carried him hack to the gaol. 
Wc did what we could. There was nothinj» he aiuld not ha\c had 
so long as we ourselves had it. He died a few* da\s later. 


Wherever ehcre are tw'o or three gathered together uhc ccVmc 
from tiic I'mtcd Kingdom, there vou will have song. Listening to 
the Pommies singing was quite a favourite pastime w;th us 
Australians, lacking their unsclfconsciousncss about singing (not 
to mention their skill in harmonv, and their voices), wc seldom 
burst into styig ourselves: but wc enjoved thenj The corridors of 
gaols nuke excellent sounding boards for songs well sung, and 
not miSy nights passed without a gcnnl hi4ip of vmal nostalgia 
from our neighbour; jiftcr darkness had faHcn. It was pheasant-— 
or sad, Tm not sure whjch - to go out to ihr coilnva*'d as they 
tang so strongly and f\ck out the stars that form the Southern 
Cross lying iow acd,sidrwavs over the cooj^-housc roof. The stars 
were alxiut the oi^v thing.s in those davs at which one could look 
and fcgl “well, at hoitic,*ki this time, they can see that p>o“. In 
the absence of any letters between us there was some kttle comfon 
to be derive^Tfrom that thought. 
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It did not doy though^ to go too far out into the courtyard 
because, if one did, the voices faded a little and one heard instep 
the Nips in their camp further down the road chanting out the 
fierce triumphant notes ot their victory song — a strident marching- 
song to which they added a' new verse for each fresh conquest. 
It now contained altogether too many verses. I wondered whether 
they would hav^ the decency to lop off a verse each yme^one of 
their conquests was retaken. Hugh said he yas certain they 
wouldn’t. 

But as well as the noise of Nips singing, if you went far out 
into the Oiunyard, there wait the ^ight of tropical lightning, 
which flasiicd and Hared on the horizon and which — a hundred 
times since our captivity —had liad us out there thinking: “Tfcs 
time it*s shell lire. This time our per>plc have landed over there 
on tljc coast”, and wl- would go hack inside (bcca«se the guard 
got cracky if one stayed out more than the few minutes required 
for the visit to tVic latrine one was alleged to l>c making) and inside 
w’c stand with our faces against the bars, our fingers round 

them, trying to make out it those Hares and flashes really were 
bombs ami shells. Tluti, late in the night, ue would give up hope 
and crawl back to our cells to lie on the c<^ncretc, whilr. upstairs — 
indifferent to cviw'thirjg except their own pain — padded round 
and round, round and round, the haggard band of those who 
suffered from^anpy 

• 

The happy feet men were, with those w'ho sudtlenly succumbed 
to ca(^iac Ixrri bcri, <^ur main worr>’ now. Two r three times a 
w’cek -in the midst of our massaging the soles of those whose 
feet pained them— a man would suddenly faP flat on his face, 
smacking it on concrete with the sound of an agple splitting 
open, and when one turned him over he was dead. Girdiac bcri 
bcri •^thc heart, sutlWcnlv seized by lack of vitamins, lyppcd. 
There )yas no warning, no svmptoms, just^tj^at sudden noise ’ike 
a splitting apflc, tnd death. ;\ disconcerting disease to *v:vc in 
one’s midst. 

And the happv fcc^ cases seemed to be losijig interest in life. 
Though wc set aside the iKst of ou^ rations as |upplemenury diet 
for the^^ — rich vegetable stews that rrtldc^thc rnouth pour with 
water— they were not interested. Tlicv were too tired cVen to 
collect it at meal times. Too languid to cat it if yoiAroughfat to 
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them. I became alarmed when Hugh at last refused his helping of 
delicious stew 1 made almost daily by scavenging vcge^k 
peelings from the Nips* garbage heaps. 

‘*What shall I do?" I asked the M.O. 

"Leave him alone”, the M.O. advised. "They must be left so 
alone that they’re nmptHeH to do everything for themselves. Tlien 
they might feel hungry again- Then they might* eat. It's hard, I 
know, but they trust be left alone”. 

So, feeling like a murderer— particularly when 1 caught the 
startled look in ffugh’s blue eyes as 1 deserted him each meal 
time — 1 left him alone. It, was a s^iost diihcult decision. 


Roused at last bv the lamentable absence of our own voices 
from the nigKilv sessions of song, uc /Kusmlians laid our pl-ins. 
First we negotiated with the Japanese for a piano which nu'c had 
seen in a brothel of theirs. Pianos, u*e piunted out, were not 
essential in brothels. Indiflcrcntlv, thev agreed. ( ould we Ijave it? 
Since we could not c-’t it, nor put it on sores, and since thev tnem- 
selves could not play it, thev again agreed. Pudu gaol thus 
acquired tt> first musical instrument. 

We then started working to put on a show. 'XhiKt all those «ho 
had any pretences to a voice practised assiduouslv at such in* 
digenous prmiutts as “Walt/ing Matild..** 'Snd ‘fhe Maori's 
Farewell'', another group of us frantualK rehearsed the well- 
known lines of “Pansy, the mill girl", and a vesv vnilgar -baliet. 
We rehearsed in the cell set aside for cortin making - an essential 
industry in our life— but enjoved ourselves nevertheless. 'Fhe 
songs, the melodrama of Pansv (especially the lines when the 
villain sharpens a knife on his boot and his equally villainous 
daughter enquires: "I-’athcr, what arc you doing with that knife?” 

"Whist”, says Papa —still sharpening. 

"BuifFather . . .'' 

"Whist”, says Papf , emphaticallv. 

“But Father”, persists the girl, who, thrcigh' villainous, is 
literal, "you don't play whist with a knife” — to which Papa, moat 
•ensibly, dttorts; "Shut upl"), all these, and the ballet, went down 
enormously well. 

The concert ttas stagerfat one end of tlic well between ihe cell 
floors in the British lines. It was watched with wild enthusiasm 
by tkie gaoi's*totire population — including the guards — tier upon 
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der of spectators gaaing down into the well. It reached its un- 
paralleled clinruia when, in the ballet. Jack Menzies decided thlt 
it would be more spectacular if, instead of catching his partner as 
be (or rather “she”) sailed through the air, he refrained from catch- 
ing him (or rather “her’') I ‘As Jack Dcloas soared into space, 
aiming himself accurately at the outstretched arms of Menzias, 
the gunner acccR'dmgly folded thr^se arms over his ii^ry J^osom 
and watched the turious infantryman hunle past# To ecstatic cries 
of “F.ncorc, Fncorc”, the show concluded and wx all sang “God 
Save the King” — a song in which the Japanese joined with en- 
thusiasm ^ause it, along withtD/zru/', seemed to be one of the few 
Western tunes they knew. 

From then onw-irds. once a week, we had concerts after the 
day’s work, 'fhe officers gave a concert, the Pommies gave three 
or fi]|pr. W ild Ciachc laments, ^o dear to the hearts ofRhc Highland 
rcgin'.c^s, Ixcame v. <.11 known to us: the W’clsh sang hymns and 
armv stings uiin equal f;u slity and tnjounent^ the l^ngli^hmcn 
roari.^^)«r// V/v .d/'. They were nights of deep nostalgia, those 
concert nights when the Pommies sang. It was an enjoyable 
nostalgia, though. Attthosc moments Pud a gaol seemed a real 
home. 


• # . . . 

Apd at thi^ stage, ljuite unexpectedly, the Nips suddenly an- 
nounced: “All men to ^Ing.lp<l^«.”. \W were not to be shot 
afti^r ail. Some aaid this •was Ixcausc the Australian XJovemment 
had made a gesture ti> Nipj'Km bv sending hom^ the ashes of all 
the I^^pancsc sailors whi> were killed in the sui<. midget sub- 
marine attack on SyJiicy Harbour. Nunc said it was because they 
wanted to sliip us ti> New' (Juinca to use as a I irgainiog weapon 
in their pr<»pagaf^a camp.ugn urging Australians to withdraw 
from the war. Some said it was ju.st Japanese bastardrj'. W’hatcvcr 
it wa9, in Novcmlxri* we left — and for the first cll^ne ex- 
perience that strange T[>risoncr-of-w*ar obscss^n of l>eiag reluctant 
to abandoa w At ollc had nude one’s ho^ic. Only once die ^ know 
men leave a camp without considerable jngir^ili — that was from 
Kanchinaburi in Tha^nd to return to Singappie. And that, of 
course, was rather diwrrcnt. 

So w(f were split up itito parties, mainly tccorAng to naponali- 
tic8, and left. The Australians were one of the first parties to go. 
The entire gaol fell out to say good-bye: presents w*rc exduuRged 
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b et we en ‘Tommies** end “Aussies** (misemble gifts like the tmsll 
l^p of gulsh milsocft-Hi brown sugary subitanoeo-given to 
one by Ge^Mowatt, the ’cellist who had escaped from Singapore: 
miserable gifts that meant mote than most we had ever received 
before). As those who remained for later patties shouted and 
waved* lead by the little padre, we marched out of Pudu's big 
gates*ft>r the last time. We marched out leaving tlie hospital in out 
courtyard and th^ fountain full of hand grenades and my map on ' 
dw wdl Carrying our sick, we headed down the long road to the 
railway station. 1 ms time the natives did not spit at us and stone 
us— <they had already had i beUyfel of Co-Prosperity. {Everywhere 
we nodeed the desolation which Japanese administration had 
brought. The drains blocked and foul: pools of water dotted 
round — breeding ground for the anopheles, and malaria already 
rampant in K*.L.: the demented mobs waiting outside the C^iiim 
Centre— further refinement of Japanese civiliration, wherfliy they 
induced the craving and then maintained ruthless control of the 
addicts by being themselves the sole distributors: the nitre im- 
maculate padangs now rank with high grass and weeds. 

We clambered into cattle trucks, steel and cover'd tn, thirtv or 
more to a %cuck. We lay the men with happy feet fiat on the floor 
of the truck, then huddled ourselves in whw. space remained. 
In the centre of the truck, in between the doors in either wall, 
sat two guards, back to back, watching over us. llierc was a dixie 
of cooked rice for the trip, rice which was already sour with 
fermentation. Looking at it longingly, Pete said: '*What*s the Idggi 
number?** at which Hugh sturled something unintelligible from 
bis place on the floor and Harry, smiling hi.s most crooked smile, 
said quietly: “Pete, the main reason why I’m so glad we’re going 
to Singapore is that there 1 shouldn’t ever have to see or hear you 
again**. 

The train started. A day and a half later we reached Singapore. 
Tbete,^eighty or ninety to an Army lorry, we were dri%en to 
Changi — the camp o^ ateut 10,000 Allied prisoners of wa*' on the 
Nort^Eastem tip of the .Island. The second pilase bf enr P.O.W. 
life had t^gun. 







CHAPTER SIX 


THE PHONEY-CAPTIVITY 


1 

If pr\nce was the phoney-war, changi was 

certainly the phoncy-captivity. To us^ who came from Pudu, it 
W’as unbelievable. 

We araved in^our truckloads and were greeted with a certain 
ofliiciai mxifncss by a duty otficcr. This latter at once addressed 
us uf>on our duties as prisoners-of-war and the 

need Tor discipline — subjects on which we were ail of us in- 
finitely better ii^furmedathan he. Ije then lost interest in us and 
said: “All right, gentlemen, break off”. S8 we broke o»T. Howls 
of rage. "Gcnticmci it^appearcd, meant only officers,’ of whom 
there were two* in our midst: the remainder of us were em- 
phati^illv not, ife gave fts to understand, gentlemen. * 

Gentlemen and scu-fi alike, we Pudu-ites gazed at him with 
gro'^infF hostilita and prepared not to like Changit The man 
^side me, who in K.l... bv virtue of hi^ ability to I— 'd and the guts 
which Jiad earned higi from Parit Sulong to Yo..; Peng on a 
bullet-tom *lcg, had been one of t>ut leaders, and who now — by 
virtue of his two pips — w*as one of the blessed few entitled to 
break off, stood hi^ ground and said loudly: “Christ ^Imighty”. 
That made us all laugh and when the duty officer tersely remarked: 
“All ri]l(ht. Mr. Mclxoti, fall out”, he did so to the accompai Jment 
of amus^il comments iVom the rest of us jfj “Ta-ta, Rod — ^sce 
you in Ausirali^, arfti “Oh, Mr. McLeod, ^ir, your slip’s sho«. mg”. 
The duty officer was incensed at such frivolity and asked us what 
we thought this was. Harry rephed, “Bush w«y’, *nd the duty 
officer thereupon— having lost the ini - Jtive entin^y — dismissed us. 

Changi spas phoney not because of tWk tffass o# men in ,\t but 
because of the official attitude behind its administration. The 
Command determined to maintain full military dUdpline and 
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cstAblishments, regardless of circumstances or psychology, waiting 
upon the day when Malaya would be invaded by a British force. 
Accordingly, two principles seemed to guide every decision. 
One, to retain full divisional and regimental stall's pottering round 
achieving notlung u^c^ul at all in divisional and regimental olKces: 
two, to preserve the <.)Aiccrs — Other Rank distinction by as many 
tii::Sll^s and unnccessar)' orders as could be devised. 

This latter was ciiually hard on both parties. It meant that 
oHkers could not freely mix with their friends who were O.R's, 
nor O.R’s with Ltficers. It meant that O.R’s were compelled to 
salute olHcets whom they had ^ecn co'vcnng in (error at the 
bottom of a slit-trench as well as those who had done a good job. 
It meant that O.R’s were compuKorilv stripped of clothmi; which 
(at their own discretion and on thiir own hacks) they had earned 
from Singa/Torc seventeen miles out to '(Ihangi, so that these 
garments might lie disinhutcd to oilicers who - though^thty did 
not work — mus^ it was deemed, at all times Ik- well dressed. It 
meant that otTicers, far from waiting till their men ate and then 
eating the same food themselves, ate-- under ordcrs—in a i4.,>arate 
mess and usually l.>eforc the men. It meant that olhccrs were 
allowed t^ kdp poulti/, (XR’s were not. It meant that there w-as 
fuel for an olftcers* club to cook hght snacks,, for the O.R’s there 
was not. 

All <A which casts no reflections upo? the olliccrs concerned 
any more than it did upon the men. Th~y were under orders. 
Those orders* were inspired by a sincc*e conviction at u>p ‘cvcl 
that it was absolutely necessary — in the cause of an imminent 
invasion, which, in fact, never came — to preserve the class dis- 
tinction by privileges not based uprm rcsponsibilitv. It is no cause 
for complaint. But as a most relative factr>r in the life of those 
days, and one of the things most diflicult then to comprehend, it 
must be recorded. 

In /he same way, to the naive Pudu-ke, Giangi had. other 
shocks. The docile acceptance of Tokyo tine as the camp standard 
father than the old Biitish time to which we in K.'’>. had clung so 
tenaciously. The ceremonial parades at which we were handed 
from N.€.(.). to N.CO. and officer to officer until, hours later, we 
were dismissed — alt so that the Japanese rnight know how many 
of us still iatigi isned in *heir custody. T.te rash of concert parties 
and tfleattes— ckxtens of them playing each night: everything from 
AtSrtrfu mi tb$ Lim to Army tmoke><dis. The drug selling liiig 
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which shamelessly traded M. and B. tablets from our own British* 
hospital— tablets more priceless than diamonds— for bully beef 
from the Malays and Chinese. A ring which could not publicly be 
sumped out because, it wa^ once rumoured, an M.O. was one of 
its members (he left the keys 6f the drug store where the stooges 
could pick them up) and ^cause some senior officers were also 
involved and to ffrosecute them would be “bad for morale**. 
^hose ? we Pudu-itc<i wondered. 

Then there were ihc Spivs of Changi — men with courage and 
no scruples who went outside the wire each night to collea tinned 
food from old Army dumps in she rubber- and then returned to 
sell their boot^* at black market prices to their brethren back in 
camp. Every community has its villains — and Changi*s pre- 
occupation with such laudable though impractical conceptions as 
rcspcc^ for officers and salutes thereto allowed its villains a scope 
which rr|^thosc o^f us who had hved the fraternal life of K.L. was 
nauseating. 

Butjf#tlicsc follies and blacker sides of human nature became 
obviefus to us for the first time in Changi, so did other things 
which were wfiylly delightful. Forgone thing, wc hardK ever saw 
the Japanese (and the idea! hfc is, of coursef one in whid one tmer 
secs ii/r> japancsc> another, the common man of Changi 
greeted us with •overw helming warmth. Wc had all been posted 
“Misjmg, BeliAcd KilUil” for nine months and though, €pon our 
return to the fold, vc* ruined many a model honour roll upon 
whifti wc had optimisuaillv been inscribed as “dcadi\ wc were, 
nevertheless, made to feel most welcome. 

Thu^ all of us foijnil ourselves equipf^d wit- a shirt and a 
pair of .shorts and hr Kits, And Piddington, w'hom 1 had last seen 
wrhen I left him at Yong Peng at the beginning ol the year, gave 
me a tixith brush ^nd a p.ick of Gibb’s tooth paste — <lelightful 
gift after so long using a finger and ground-up charcoal. The men 
of (.'hangi were solid gold ri^ht through, as men, on the ^olc, 
always a^e. ^ 

And as jvxllfcs tbe men and the lack of^Japs, there \ -"*e the 
miles of grass and the trees and the Hosfytal Changi Camp was 
made up by the Barrack Square of w'hat had been the Selarang 
Garrison; plus all its^ouchouscs, ^cers, VCfO^s and sergeants* 
quarters^ plus Roberts gfrrison, across the valley sAicf its attendant 
quarters. Selarang had been given to the Australians: Roberts — 
diree-quarters of a mile away and separated by a qaarter-miRwof 
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no-tmn*s land heavily patrulled by Nips and Sikhs — was made 
^he Hospital and British and Dutch area. 

The Hospital, thoufjh badly bomb damaged (like most of the 
buildings in Changi), was a joy. It had beds and sheets: afuesthcucs 
and drugs: instruments and an operating theatre, 'though there 
was not a hundredth of what was required at least there was 
si&wethin^. To it went all uyr happi teet cases- and, for the first 
time since they, were stricken, we felt that they had a chance of 
getting better. 

An extra hilip Vi'as given to one’s sense of well-being in (Changi 
by the sudden arrival at fhis ttmf of a few Red (.msf parcels and 
some mail. ‘Tliough most of us did not get letters, we all received 
a couple of cigarettes and the riavounng of our rice ration with 
these few newU -arrived tins of condensed milk and bully beef 
made a most welconx change. 'Ihc mam (hing, though, was that 
something from the outside world had got through to us. I'n- 
fortunately it w^s more than a scar iKforc a second nnv con- 
signment (one parcel to each fortv men) arrived, and jhc s.smc 
inters'al again Ixrfore the third and final issue was allow rd^ * 

* . 

• * fV ’ ' 

I revelled in the (Ihanqi bfe of wide strctcli<y5 n( grass and trees 
and buildings where taps ran and people who, though on ^hort 
commons, still retained an tmtlook that I nft\hing ot |;aols. 
Even if a gaol outlook was to come and itic hitss could not last 
it was still delightful to experience it atrall. And each night r^'tcr 
the day's work, I would wander dt>w'n to the Australian ( omert 
Partv's quarters, where, sitting on the w'ihhI heap at its rear, talk 
would range freely on all subjects until ail hmirs ^wYih no fear 
of a guard shouting **('urrah*' because vf>u should l>c in your 
cell. 

But it wra^ the dav’s work that caused the trouble The ( ommand 
maintained, with admirable lack of understanding, that aJI men 
must be kept fully ^occupied all dav. Thua, when I was ordered 
to sweep a concrete *path — a |ob which was^#>b\k>us^v desirable 
since absolute cleanness* meant health I swept it quite happily 
and vcrynhorou^hly But when, having completed the task pist 
before mid-dav, an ^fticcr arris cd and askeef ‘'Finished, C#unner 
and 1 repliecf; WVcs"t and he said, “All vight, sweep it again!" I 
bccarAc very aggressive. Thereupon he explained that this u*as for 
ofeny morale- how w'C hated that phrase- and that if I 
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continued to be aggressive, he would put me on a charge, so I at 
once became placid. But as soon as he turned his back, I vanishec? 
down into the scrub in the gullcy between the Omvalescent Depot 
and our quarters and went to sleep under a tree. This I did each 
day as soon as 1 finished my kllotccd task and when, after a few 
weeks, 1 was posted on to a Singapore working party, due to 
leave (.hangi alm<^l immedtatciv, 1 was not verv sorry, 
f I went down to the (loncert Party and saj^ good-l^yc to 
P’ddington and his friends: then over to the hospital to say good- 
bye to Hugh— now' looking less w'an hut still Ktty ill: then pn 
to a truck \^liich transpotud us t^ck 10 the realities f»f prisoner-of- 
W’ar life— to a^nativc hutted camp set in the middle of a mud Haj 
with lots of Japanese guards. This swamp revelled in the euphemis- 
tic title ot River Valiev. It had Ix-cn built by the British to house 
native^ refugees during the war and had, very scRsiblv, been 
descrtcddiy thenj as earlv as possible and left to the mosquitoes, 
the frogrand the bugs who now, as we entered, »'cigncd supreme. 


c/t '\PTLR SF. VF.N 
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l^I\TiR VALLIY CAMP l.VY ON' FITHI R SIDE oF AN F-i.PI CIALLY 

foul little Stream fym Mhiih we were in the hahit of frogs 

for the purpose of conducting froc races and gambhng thereon 
This gambling was quickh forbidden bv the authoritiei — «-h!ch 
ban we jjabitually igm.'-cd. our $t monthly^j^y check bavin ; by 
this time been ♦cndRrcd valueless bv indation. 

Apart from the frogs and the foul little there were rows 

upon rows of dilapidated attap huts with two^tiers of bamboo 
decking running down each side t, t mud pas|ageuay. On each 
of thes<^ slept hundrcds*of men, wh)lst*in the bil^boo supports 
•nd dc»s and the attap rooting there lurked many billions of 
bugs — all of them with Anglophobia. 
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And as well as the huts and the bugs there was masses of mud — 
\rhich mud the English troops on the far side of the stream 
declared to be more villainous in their area, whilst we asserted 
diat it was worse in ours. Over the whole joyful scene hung the 
cloud of depression caused by evilly*disposed quatds — Japs who 
hashed and Sikhs who. given the smallest chance, would rape, 
'^^ur K^rk lay in the docl^ of Singapore’s Kepple Harbour — 
in the'CoKlowijs. These Go-downs had, in the weeks just bcfor^ 
Christmas 1941, been stacked with the food uid gifts that Singapore 
was to buy in thb festive season. The festive season, regrettably, 
had deteriorated into a \Kar whi<^ we did not win. 'Qie food and 
gifts were now being sorted, packed and re-ship[Kd bv our 
conquerors. 

Needless to say a great deal of the matenal we handled “went 
off**. Food aspeaally went where it did us* most good. Th^ sheds 
were littered with punctured milk cans and disembowelled tins 
of ffsh: the ill-fi\(ed gifts were sold (to the accompanimAt of the 
luual bitter wrangling) to the native population. ^ 

Came the unprecedented day when in Go-down 2 we l^nd a 
mixed cargo. For eight notous hours, as we worked under the 
justihablw suspicious A'es of our guards, we ate chocolates and 
cough jubes, drank bay rhum, cough r^ixtaro, cot^liver oil and 
essence of vanilla — in equal and indiscriminate qaantitics: applied 
hair toiih: to the hair, face cream to the f|cc and ftxlex to ajmost 
everything; mixed handsful of sugar w'ltk handsful of liernngs 
in tomato s^uce and devoured the resulting mc.ss^nd sold lipskcks 
by the dozen to the Chinese outside the back doqr. It couldn’t 
last, of course, but by the time we were cinight we had aU of us 
stored vast quantities of patent medicines, concentrated ft^xls and 
culinary flavourings where they could never be retneved. Though 
severely thrashed, we were happy. We were^ also —some of us 
who hid t& money more cunningly than others and, therefore, 
did not lose it in the search— quite nch.*I had gorged Ko the 
utmost and smeare^ myself hbcrally with^rcat quantitigs of oils 
and lotions. I reeked Tike a chemist’s shop. Bid I hfd |/o strapped 
with adhesive ta^ toigiy armpit and I had found a truck going 
back to Changi and had placed on it a packet of tinned food for 
Hugh. I felt well*Dl 2 aaed. Next day we foui^, to no one’s surprise, 
that we svere* «#>rl^g nest in the food stdires but in the Gp-downs 
that housed )oo-lb. bombs instead. 

2 ^ die* aKtxMnpaniiiient of the usual bellows of **ConBb”, 
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**dRintn^, damtnd", “Speedo” and "One man one", we lugged* 
bomba from the Go-down up the gang plank and down into th« 
holds of ships bound for the Pacific Islands. Though the )oo-lb. 
bombs were obyiously beyond the powers of one man, the Nips 
would not compromise ovcj the 250 pounders. Onr man one it 
was. And for day after day, anything up to sixteen hours a daj(, 
we staggered under the weight of thpse Iwmbs in their crude d^ 
|:rates. 'fhey tore the skin and flesh on one’s shoulders afid the 
bashings were incessant. For the second time in my career, 1 
found m) self thinkLtg of a most un<>avoury abotk as “home", and 
towards theapnd of a day’s violence 1 would long for the mud and 
the bugs of River Valley. 


River Valley was only a brief interlude in our pritoner life: it 
\i*as not, however, a dull one. The I.J.A. demanded “volunteers” 
to broaiWast their propai^anda to the Allies. Unanimously we 
refused. They threatened: wc still refused, 'fhi y cajoled, offering 
us tiff dubious pri\ilc>;c of a monthly visit to their Army-issue 
geisha girU (rather battkTcddtx>kjnsj pre-war models): wc refused. 
The nutter was then dropped. 

In an effort to ^oSten us up, ihouph, the Guard Commander 
came imo our 4iut onc^nijtjht and announced: “Rockhampton, 
lxHi:n, lx>orn,* Ixxmri This meant that japan hadfhombed 
RfKrlvIiampton. 

‘t^ifi^on, ch,, Nippon^” he was queried as a lyK>t of men 
gathered round, ‘*Rc>ckhampti»n. chr” 

“I Id”, agreed the guard commander. 

“An*d .S^dnc\ r” asked someone else. “Sydney, boom, boom, 
boom?” 

“llei, S\dncv. lK)om, btxmi, b<H>m“, agreed the Nip. 

“McllxHjrnc 

“lUi”, said the Nip>, “Melbourne, l>oom, boom, bcx>m”. 

“Wacear” 

(;otil'|'me<4 ^hc Nip. “Wagga, boiVtn, boom, boom”. 

“(tarl>o?“ 

“Ilci”, he stated. “Garlx). Ihxmii, Uxim, bix>m”. It veas obvious 
that there was no plafc ami no person NippSn^ad not bombed. 

“Tokyo?” Harrv asktd, his smile wifkcii 

‘'Toky<> hei”, said the guard, “I'wwm, lx>om . . .” ao8 then 
realiaed how he liad been caught. 
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••Tokyo NEI*\ he denied. ••Boom, boom, boom NEI Tokyo*\ 
^nd swept out in high dudgeon. 

That same day» in the couise of the pursuit of s particularly 
agile frog (with which he hoped to win hundreds of dollars in our 
frog-race$)» one of our number allowed enthusiasm to outstrip 
discretion and followed its leaping attempts at escape some 
IrAndreds of yards outside the barbed wire whirh surrounded our 
camp, hfc was arrested by the guard, who announced their im 
tcntion of shooung him out of hand. 

We could sce%him tied up to a post outside the guard hut. 
Night w*as falling. If he was to^be saved, swift action had to be 
taken. 

Every man in the camp at once thronged the parade ground 
opposite the guard hut and indicated that if any violence was 
oHcrcd the ^og-huntcr, thev would tear tHc guards to pieces. 'Fhc 
guard commander, therefore, agreed -for the hrst time— tcj hear 
our commanding officer’s version ot the fn/g-huntcl s sti>rv. 
And w'hcn he did (surprised that it w'as not an escape attempt he 
had foiled), he promised that the captive would rclca^i un- 
harmed. , 

The CQTimSinding otTicer thin came over to our mass <»f men 
(about i,ooo) and told us that all was W'dl-r-i^ verdict w^iich was 
receiYcd with frantic enthusiasm as the Crisis had Inrcn a real one 
(one caKHot murder Japanese guards and|^gct aw^af w^ith it). I'hc 
officer, with a cheery smile, then said, f*All nv:ht, gentlemen, 
break off’* and, (of the second time in, our gac^-bird cafccn we 
were caught. Wc broke ort And for the second time we were 
abused roundly for our presumption in so clcsacing ourselves. 
But this time wc ignored the indignant ectmmand to^stahd fast. 
Wc conunued to break off, the Numlicr One (Gentleman leaping 
up and down with rage as the parade ground gradually emptied 
itself of tht thousand men who, having gathered spontaneously 
to save a comrade’s life at w'hatever cost, ftow* withdrew t 4 > their 
huts without the formality of a “dismi55*’is 

Hard upon this c^^isodc came the year*^ bes^ ru|;nour. 'Ilic 
Russians were in Grc^CI For about six hours the camp seethed 
with excitement at this overnight advance from Stalingrad to 
Athens. Then tHk Sad truth was uncarthcA. It appeared that the 
Japanese pAif^Asd .wc^king us on lextra shifts from (hat 
day forward in their attempts to viaual their isla/ld cam- 
pa^s. R^r^that purpose, for the moment, ihi rations men 
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imrtaud. Sadly we settled back to a war which was still largelf 
defensive. 


The remainder of our stay in the Valley consisted of bomb- 
loading for the Japanese and stealing fur ourselves- high-ligh^ 
by such incideniB as the sudden cti7.c developed by Australian 
soldiers fur tattoos (a craze catered for, with complete 'lack of 
artistry hut the usual 'regrettable permanency all uttoos, by 
one of our more busjncss-iike companions wfti at once bought 
ink and needles tromithe natives and prcKceded to desecrate 
many a hitherto unblcmi'^hed forearm). 

As well as that, I rcmcmlx*r rcadinu ihe Pooh three tim& 

(to the grc.it disgust -at first -of mv friends). When at last, how- 
ever, they could siand*my frequent bursts of laughtc%at the antics 
of f;<?-ofc and the poems of I^>oh no lt>nger, they began furtively 
dippmgknto it themselves, and eventually it went round both tiers 
ot our ove. crowded and serminous hut. U' tnrsff the Pooti is a book 
whi«#f all adults, particularly th<»se whose lives have become 
ditVicult, should read. ^ 

1 alsf) rcmcn^lxr the ritual of iltveral n|en who'dail^* eoilccted 
one match- lv)xful^if^hugs and carefuPy cast them into the guard- 
hut as thev ma^rhed pafl and out to work. I remember the Irish- 
man called Cisraghiv ^vho, Ix-ing responsible for guidvig a Jap 
driver on a hulldo 7 cr,Jiad quite dcliheratclv waved the NipjX)ncsc 
gci^lciyan on <^vcr a fynv-foot drop and then persuaded the 
senior Jap engineer that the accident had iKcurred because the 
dnver was drunk! Result — one shattered bulldozer: one equally 
shattclVd %lrivcr. I rJmember that one day some British Other 
Ranks were charged with a completely trivial breach of regi- 
mental discipline and- - to our universal astonishment — sentenced 
to cells and onlv oVic meal a dav bv our own t^fticers. ^Ticrc being 
no cc-ys available, theV were incarcerated in a filthy wTwxlcf^shed. 
There bting no ri>oiTi 'n our lives for such nonsense, we tore the 
shed dof^n, rc|r^s^^ the prisoners and usetf the timber so ^ alned 
for fircwo<^d. 

Ilarrv discussed the matter, as he lit a native cheroot purchased 
with the illegal winniiA^s t>f a fn\g race. He Ii^itTrom the end of a 
long length of smouldcaing rope. Matcjpcs^ac^v^i#shed and the 
evcriastihg search for a “light** had become quite a dom/hating 
factor in our lives, so that a hut which contained it# lengii^ of 
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sk>w-burning rope was the object of a steady pilgrimage of 
stnokers from all over the camp. 

“These chuis”, he said (“Chui“ is Japanese for “Officer^), 
“ought to take a pull at themselves'*. He exhaled a cloud of smoke 
and looked quizzically at the cheroor^ his mouth crooked. “Bloody 
hEoriblc**, he declared. “Fve smoked tea leaves and chopped-up 
cane and papaya leaves, bur tlys is the most bloody horrible of all. 
Now where was^I?’* he asked. 

“'fhe chuis", he was reminded. 

“That's right"* he agreed, “the chuis. Tliey ought to take a 
pull at themselves. S<mKone's got to give orders ^nd they’re 
t^c blokes that should give ’em. But if an order don't make things 
l^er for all of us when you’ve done it, then ihcVe’s no point 
doing it because wc’vc got plenty to do for Nippon any'U'ay". To 
indicate, however, tliat there were no hard fcclmcs, he offered his 
cheroot to the duty oificer (who had lK*en in on the wlmlc debate) 
and said: “Havc;i drag". The dutv oiliccr had a drag, cotghed in 
agony and handed it promptiv hack. 

“For (Christ’s s,ikc", he said, “whcrc’d you get ti>,K.^“ 

“Bought it oft a iKMing for fifty cents", Whirry told him. 

“Well «5aw you ct>ming",^was the officer’s rctnrt. Then he 
started coughing again so Harry and 1 thumped his back for him. 
“How arc the lcg<i, Russ?'’’ I showed lum my legs, which were 
ugly with the lime burns and the ycar-oltl i;/>res ortlTtiv feet which 
wouldn’t heal. He grunted sympathetically^ Bv way of reciproca- 
tion, I asked: “How’s vour gut.'" 

“Ix>usy", he assured me, “went twenty-eight tigrics yesterday 
and well on the wav to Ixrating that to-day". 

It was a sign of the times that man’s mam prcoccilpaiions in 
those davs were the inhalation into his lungs of smr>kc, the filling 
of his stomach and the cvacuauon of his bowejs. 

i ‘ 

The Coral Sea B|ttlc was won, the Japlincsc endeavouring to 
cover up their defeat Vy fantastic claims in tl|r: — 

claims which involvec lyfic sinking; of more Allied vessels of war 
in one clash ftian were ever listed in all the copies of jane’s 
Fighting Shies. Pcriiaps because of the op^ii derision with which 
dhcM: propaganda etfrrrs tvere greeted bs^us they staged a sudden 
aeaich for secret radios, 'fhey found none — although oXe lay in 

^SbigapoR idli hcen te-named Syonan-to: SM0tkm k timplf a "oewapaper”. 
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the rice store, one in an open dust-box in a hut casually cantouflagedT 
with rubbish, and one in the bottom half of an Army issue water 
bottle. 

This latter had more than once caused us heart failure at its 
owner always wore it to work. That, of course, was the logical 
thing to do, since we all wore our water bottles to work. 

Where our friend, we felt, went tpo far was in making a point 
|of offering the guard a drink out of it each day.^Though'it held 
water in its top half, we couldn’t help feeling that the bluff was a 
little cold-blocked. 

Neverth^ss, it bore*dividen^s. It was our practice, when we 
had emptira our water bottles of water, to fill them with anything 
that we could' steal. 1 hus, in the last Jays of our sojourn at River 
Valley, we found ourselves in a Go-down where, as well as bombs, 
there was palm-oil (for the manufaaure of soap) and bicycle parts. 
Accordingly, in between carrying bombs and evading the 
“SpeedcAs” of our guards, we all filled our bottles with oil, which 
we ate (for gcxKl measure) popped in as many ball bearings 
and 9(her small bicycle parts as possible — these to be sold later to 
the Ghinese. 

Exhausted by his non-stop s^rcamin^a the guard* suddenly 
found himself in reed of a drink. He accordingly, and to our great 
horror, picked ap the fifst water bottle he set eyes on and drank. 
He ^rank thrJe large« gulps of Singer machine oil afld about 
eighteen inches of bicycle chain] \X‘hen he had eventually clawed 
thechain hack 0|it of his^ruUct and franticallv swahlx^ his tongue 
free of lubricant, he was extremely displeased. As if it were not 
enough that he himself had suricred con'-idcrablc discomfort, the 
I.J.A.- fa&d with a fuel shortage because of their inability to 
repair the wrecked oil wells of Borneo and the Dutch East Indies — 
regarded bicycles as war transport and theft of bicy^e parts as 
salxitagc. 

CoMsequently, we were all lined up and our water bottle^ one 
by one, jmptied. As cath was upturned and contents fell to the 
ground, it$ o%|ner^as punished. But wh^n the guard ca.ne to 
our friend with the wireless in his hottjg, he remembered the 
daily offct of a drink and said: ’’You O.K.”, and merely patted 
him affectionately on (fe shoulder — which wa?sifly of him bmuse 
at that moment, as well*as a radio, the \|otrie ct^n^fied hundreds 
o£ connecting links for which the Chinese were prepared to pay a 
amall fortune. Thus we petty pilferers returned to^auffp coVtred 
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'in Uood and disgrace, whilst the arch-villain of us all marched 
brightly back, arm in arm with his guard, singing “Dinah, is 
there anyone Finah” and smoking one of the l.J.A’s Kooah 
dgatettesl 


A few ^eeks later ue returned t«) Changi— returned to celebrate 
our first Christpias in capttvirv and almost a year in uluch ion 
most of us no word from us to home or trom home to us had 
been heard. 


CIIAPTKR LU;HT 
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HANOI WAS MICH THF SSME. OFUCI RS SHU L6<>KI O C.ORC.I Ol S 
and wort pips on their bosoms so that no #ne iniuTft mistake them 
for anything else. (>rdcrs of the day ucfv promulgated (as the 
hideous word wa.s) with abandon and vcrc usuilU supo'fli/)us. 
The all-embraang cover-up for multitudinous sms uas that they 
were “good for morale'*. Japanese guarijs ucre seldom seen. 
All the work that was required of the men in camp w*a^ what was 
necessary to keep the area spotlessly clean, the gardens growing 
and the kitchen (ires burning. , 

The Australian Concert Party had dcvclopc<l trorn a rather 
polislrcd purveyor of vaudeville corn into a group who a!rcadv 
gave signs of becorpmg the backbone of CJtangi entertainment — 
which entertainment Vas to be a key factoiv-in rf'aintnnmg our 
high morale in the ensuing ycats and for the presentation of which 
our command tto whom I have not so far l^rcn excessively kind) 
must be awarded tVic fullest possible prai^ Whatever demands 
the Japanese^ ifuide for workers the 0?iicert Pan? wa^s alwavs 
piescfvgd intact. No better investment than this w*as ever made 
on^oiir beAaUMlicre arc few men who were captured on Singapore 
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in 1942 and who survived till 1945 who do not now remember, 
and will not always rcmeml>cr, the skill of John Wood, the songs 
(topical and tuneful) of Slim dc Gray and Ray Tuiiipan, the 
harmony of Geoghegan and Woods and that plaintive cry of our 
most melancholy comic: “YouMl never get off the Island”. No 
matter how black the news nor how depressing the atmosphetr, 
Harry Smith, universally known as Happy Harry, had only to 
jturn his long face full at the auc/icnce and w|il the a(Sparent 
truism, ^'You'!! never get off the Island”, for complete hilarity 
to lx: restored. 

The Concert Party also flourished ly-causc it commanded the 
enthusiastic support of a lapanese interpreter called Terai. Terai^ 
peace-time professor of Iinglish in a Nipponese university, was 
deemed by almost everyone to Ix! pro-Bntish. He was young, 
slim, had a pleasant face and was alwavs glad to find ai Singapore 
such improbable comm<xlities as strings for a violin, or women’s 
gowns, Wr make up materials or whatever ir was that the per- 
formers needed. All he asked in return was a bttle conversation — 
preferably not about the war, which he hated. 

Meanwhile, ChangiS irrepressible energy — the cncrcrv of 10,000 
Britons cooped^up without anv ci^tact wfh the outside world — 
burst out in a thc^sand different directions. There were courses 
on every subjcst and language* there were societies to 

discuss cverv iobhv a^d c\cn spor* there were IirtlcR theatres 
pla\ing cvers thing fnTn Shakespeare to Journn^s End: there w’crc 
concert} of classical mi^sic and concert parties w^lych weren’t 
classical at all On m\ first night back in C'hangi 1 could have gone 
to lectures on ski-ing, ct)ntract law, ctimmunism or nger hunting: 
I couU/hafe cone to an\ one of four pla\s or two musical shows: 
1 could ha\c heard Dennis 1 ast peace-time viohnist under Sir 
Thomas Ik'ttham cite a recital \s it w-as, I went down to the 
Australian < oncert Parr., sat on the wcxxl-pilc and talked wuth 
PiddiiJiTton and his iVicnds about Xii^tralian heer and bitches 
and the possible truth if the pres ailing rumour (l'»ettcr known in 
those t 1 a\s^ as Iflniijr-holcs”*) that all P (^\V\s wTfc to L.- rc- 
patnated hv the Japanese in cNchangc foV^ hag of ncc per man. 


• fCifr holrs uc re lainnrs 4 irhr\ ucrc dufj lo a tlrpth •»rtf fcci as nwinr as etg:hc 
auk %Kk I hen? heini* no pn\ao then ot imkcd, made the 

mmi them and tallird amw-ihiv ui^h one % frll*te Visits lo U>re ht>les 

bctnft one 4ir the thin^ that happeivnl tiH««t lfr«pientiy to iMie eaco da\ ihe\ fAmrall? 
bcraine the rxeasion lor the distr^utnm M c\cn NoiastK nitiM^r taini^ceer 
heard, dreamed or invented 
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HKMigh these bore>hole$ make extraordinary reading now, it must 
he realixed that they formed a strong part of the fabric of our 
lives and that, whilst to most of us they were merely topics for 
pleasant speculation, they were to others — especially those who 
invented them — subjects about whiirh one must be deadly serious. 
The most incorrigible bote-holer in the Australian forces was in 
the habit^f betting his pay-lHx>k on the veracity of his outrageous 
statements and ,ir is estimated that had all his challengers insisted, 
at the end of the war, upon these debts being paid he would have 
been required td produce somewhere in the nature of a quartet 
of a million pounds. 

In the company of this strange w*ood-pile group, 1 was to spend 
a happy few months. Ihey were delightful. Piddington with his 
passion — w'hich I shared — for travel. John Wood, successful 
Australian actor of the English stage and dims, who was now a 
signalman but was, nevertheless, the greatest source of stage 
anecdotes and comic songs that Ehangi knew. Kctth .S.cvens, a 
bawdy comic and peace-time advertising salesman, lirivc Ward, 
who never said anvthing much but always knew''' all the news 
because he kept a radio in his trumpet. Lcdcy Greener, archaeolo- 
gist, Arctic fisherman, ' inesman, artist, traveller, writer. And from 
the English lines, Harry VC'ithcrford, who !.n> w about the stars 
and production engineering and talked calmly of 'such unheard of 
nonsens^ as turbo-jet engines; and Mikr G>o{?r, who yas a 
Ghurka officer and gentleman rider. A mixed hag, mixed as to 
rank, interests and conversational ability, reduced to the sone 
common denominator of a wood-pile in the pleasant warmth of 
Singapore’s evening. 

Christmas day came and we ate enormous meals of rice - 
having saved a small portion of our ration everv day for weeks 
past. This (ice was sers'ed as rice au tialurri and ,as rice camouflaged 
— in which form it was known to us as a “doover". Vt’c also dis- 
tributed rather pathetic attempts at Christmas cards anc' such 
quaint presents as one banana or a little ^rated-up rocqnut. The 
Pommies sang their carols and the entire canqi scht uq's made of 
rubber wood to the fiuglish children interned with their parents 
in the gaol a tnilc down the rr>ad. In spite of the Japanese the 
spirit of Chrjstmiis was never stronger. 


Apart fftmrthe pleasant company and the pleasant surroundings 
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and the pin-pricks of incessant rcgimenution, the two most* 
predoniinant recollections of tluit ume are the sick parades and 
the fear of being "*sent away**. 

Sick paiades had iKComc a daily faaor m almost every inan*s 
lifc—espccially the Other Ranks, who, Inring paid considerably 
less than the oflTicers, were unai>le to combat their ailments wi^ 
purcluscs of black market tinned fcKxl. Tne universal complaint 
,was lack of vitamins. 'I he universa/ s) mptoms a raw scrotum, a 
nw tongue and sores which would not iical. 

Until one has bved with the disc<jmfort of a raw scrotum, the 
agonv ot a Qtw tongue and the ^cvulxioii against one’s own body 
that a pair of lcpr6us-l<K>ktng legs creates, one cannot fully ap- 
preciate the si^nihcancc of thc<e conditions. Perhaps it gi\es somj 
indication of their impact upon tlie a\cragc marrs mind that, 
though he knew that no treatment did him an\ gcK>d — tlc^re being no 
adequate treatment'- -he still lined up each da\ on the sick parade. 

I'rom Uicir end, the doctors uorked ccasclcs*'^. Thev created a 
recipe fi 4 |t nuking \cast (unfonunatcK defeated because it could 
not iRl*p up with the demand upon it and because its distribution 
managed, unob^cr^’cd the administration —a'hosc whole atten- 
tion was absorb(:d at that time witfi the luyi proMcms ^f saluting 
and morale — to shp into the hands of racketeers). They invented 
a machine wluc^ cMrac4cd a black )u!cc from laiang grass (of 
which Malava Aus a st\pcrabundancc^ and they persuaetd us by 
their own example ta dunk this )uicc, though its taste was 
surRassifiglv vilc.^ , 

'Ihcv attempted endless variations and permutations of the 
available drugs, which were sulphur, eusol, mercur)xhrome and 
acrat1a\knc5 Thev ciraimci/ed practically cverv man who was not 
already circumcizcd. They never ceased improviaing and 
pondering. ^ 

Tlicy urged us, with good humour and resignation, to do as 
little ^ possible each )jay because the calonhc content of ou{ full 
ration was — they had d.scovcrcd — only sufficient to enable one to 
breathe* ‘if oiijp m^ved or \eorkcd then,* if pre-war tiKdical 
standards were to be believed, we must all j/urely die. 

Tins interesting piece of information we accepted as dis- 
passionately as we actfcptcd fatigues to kill itie^, and weevils in 
our rice, and sleeping ori^floors, and nev^ sneinj^ $af womerii We 
merely stiggcsted that it might be as well if they — the /Mdical 
pundita— contacted first our own authorities (lest tKey^kill ukall 
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off vith compulsoiy saluting) and then the Japanese, who appeared 
to have totally different ideas about calories and plans as to how 
they wete to be consumed. 

But even the doctors had their blunderers — two in particular 
come to mind. The first called a full parade of the men who were 
ocifortunaie enough to be on his “panel’* and addressed them. He 
told them that they were suffering from pelbgra. Pellagra, he 
pointed out, advanced in three stages. First, skin diseases fron\ 
which, as he rightly declared, we all already suffered. Second, a 
taw tongue — also already upon us. Third, madness !! This, he 
asserted confidently, was (.«) com’ng, and {i>) iniurahle. lie l«M>kcd 
at the parade gravely, revelling in his drama. Regrettably, the 
Britisher has little time for drama and his grave warning was 
greeted with prolonged and uncontrollable laughter. 

The other M.C). W'hu distinguished himself was the one who 
called a similar parade and threatened it with universal, perpetual 
and imminent sterility if it did not at once and regularly thence- 
forth eat plenty of hibiscus leaves! For months, thouitb no one 
took him coo seriouslv- for he was known as a doitor who'uoultl 
make a good plumber — there was not a ktbiscus bush in Changi 
to be seerT upon whichosproutco even the smallest shoot of green. 

Fear of being sent away on a working pam*’ vas also a very real 
psychological faaor in those times. It sprang f.’om the strange 
unwillingness we ail experienced to move, inywlicrc once wc had 
settled, and it was,especially strong in thoserwho, so far, had never 
wotked ouKide ('iiangi — that is, had< never js-orked for'? the 
Japanese. It resulted in endless intrigue and string, pulling - and 
there were plenty of strings to pull — winch was prol>ablv more 
exhausting than the work it was designed to avoid. That it was a 
fear for which there was considerable basis, however, is not to be 
doubted. One has only to l<^>k at the annihilation which befell 
the party sent to Borneo, the drowning of shiploads of men en 
nmtt^iot Japan, the deamation of the railroad workers in T! ailand 
and Burma, to reaUte that, intuitive though the fear was it was a 
most sensible one. > t . ‘ 

So, to the accomplnimcnt of endless sick parades, rumours, 
apprehcnsion'*ab^ut the possibility of one’s being sent to the Kra 
Isthmus to ^ig i) anal across it and the news that abroad the 
Gerff^ns in ?^rica a>id 'lussia were now steadily being pushed 
back, the first months 
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Possibly it was the B.B.C news (now, for the first time en- ' 
couraging since the war began) which inspired the most fantastic, 
of all Changi*s episodes. The Australian 50th Battalion, in the 
middle of a prison camp, under the very nose of an enemy 
notorif>us for his shortness of temper, was ordered to start drilling 
again. I'his it did on the Sclarang Barrack Square, marching ^ 
and fro and armed ^fc-ith dummy rifles. As if this were not enough, 
<|ur (Command instituted courses in unarmed combat ana bayonet 
attack. None of this was done with particular discretion and it 
seemed inevitable that Nippon, silly as he could tt at times, would 
soon wake up to what uas being, done -r'Csped ally since we were 
cursed, then and in most camps at most times, with the presence 
of Indonesian troops who, wretched as Allies, as our fellow- 
prisoners were the Japanese’ best source of inside information as 
to all our activiucs. 

In any c\cnt, the phoncy-captivitv ended with a sudden bang 
when a t 4 tritk search was staged for r.idios, siisnected operators 
where whipped ort* to Outrun Road gaol (where they endured 
ghastly condifions), the National .\nthcn; was banned and the 
camp was warned that -panics were to be m.idc rc?dv to leave 
Singapore for 'lluiland. Those wdo remaned, it was rumoured 
(correctly) were to build an aerodrome below Changi where now 
there was only a^swamp ind two hills. 

The Tliai!anc>*partics ’•the Nips said, were to go to coiAfortablc 
camps with plenty of laMons. They pointed out that lliailand — 
unlile Malaya, 'vWch imports half the rice it cats — was self- 
supporting. T}tcy urged that sick men be included in the party 
lists so that they might convalesce. They suggested sweetly that 
band instrilments--cven a piano — might help to while away the 
leisure hours of those w’ho were transplanted. 

Thus, midst a welter of contradictory reports, bribegr, corrup- 
tion, faked sickness ^nd genuine attempts to transter hospital 
cases to better conditions, the first party — known as F Fo^re — 
left Changi. It left wnih a large propi^rtion pf men who came 
direct from thc^: bed^ in hospital, plus the piano, plus all soit^ of 
paraphernalia suitable for a cons^alcsccnt *^4mp under a dviliaed 
foe. 

A short time later if second party was cofftc^pted with Tend 
as its intcjrprctcr. Hugh >i6^as put on its b*/, though a bed case 
in the hospital. I, after much hcart*scarching (for I tclt that atl was 
not well with this Thailand venture), decided that I should • go 


u 
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with him. 1 dietefore seveccd aU the strings which were being 
putted so industriously on my behatf and, on the eve of H Force’s 
depanuie, asked that my name be added to tts numbers. 

Next day we were crammed, thirty men and all our possessions 
(as well as our share of the foKc’s cooking utensils, medical 
ganniets, agricultural implements and guards) into each truck. As 
the train chugged erraticallv over the (!au5c««'ay, back towards 
K.L.,*I found myself thmkiifg that all tius w'as must inauspiciouf. 
My thoughts were interrupted by a thunderous shouting, all along 
the train, fromu British and .-\ustralian throats alike, tif Harry 
Smith's now immortal ctv: **Y<^u*ll never get ort the Island”. 

Thirty seconds later Singapore lay l>chind us and wc steamed 
'into Johore. were to know no turthcr peace o't mind or lx»dy 
until, a year later, the fortunate sur\’ivors would cro.s$ that cause- 
way again <and get back on to the Island. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


•‘bring tour piano** 


1 lir Jt)URNl-V TO THML^ND WAS I'NPLtASANT. JT^'TOOK PTvrf 
days and our cattle trycks all seemed to he equipped with in- 
numerable protulxrranccs which stuck into one's bfck as one 
squatted (there was nf»t room to sit), or into one's head as one 
crr)ui hedaunder a roof which was t(K> low to allow standing. By 
da\k the sy:ci carnages scorched with the heat of the sun: by night 
thcy\crc kc-1>oxcs. Perhaps once a day men were allowed 
out of the trucks to '•tr^'tch their legs and ?t»cnd to the various 
demands of nature. Nature, unfortJnatclv, ^id not understand this 
arrangement and her demands much more frequently, 

which in crowded truAvS cm a lotting train — required all our 
patience and tokrance one another. 

Water was the mamahrticultv One could overlook the absence 
of f'^od^ hut in t^\at intctyse heat thirst became an obsession. We 
soon learnt iq steal out whenever the train stopped and fill up 
one of the 'dixies from the engine— creasv water, but boiled, so 
consurrfablf. Csually fne two n^n who went on this expedition 
w'crc caught and thrashed, but the expeditions, being necessary, 
continued. 

At one such stop Terai, the interpreter, came dot^ to our 
truck. J[ was reading. , 

“What'arc you rcadi.ig, Mr. Braddon?” he asked quietly. 

“(lc(>rgc^Bci^ard ^haw'\ 1 told him. 

••Like It?*' he queried. 

••Some of it’\ I said. At that he launched’into a long dissertation 
on ,<■/. Joan which wa# onlv terminated whcratlfc two men with 
the dixie were dragged back bv three guards j|nd%ava^elv punched 
for Icavftig the truck. Terai watched tne bashing with evident 
distress. ' 

« 7 * 
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‘This is very unplesssnt**, he said, “I am sorry”. 

**We have to get water”, 1 explained. 

“Why not some other way?” he demanded. “Why not ask?” 

1 laughed at that. His eyes flickering up at mine and then down 
again. Tend repeated: “This is very unpleasant”, and left. 

(.We crossed tlte 'I'hailand border and found Thailand no ditferent 
from Malaya except that its natives were rathes more energetic — 
cs{)eciatiy in their thieving, i. which they were most adept. And 
eventually tlte Train ground to a halt and we were ordcrt;d out, to 
the acc«vnpanirn«nt of the usual endless bellowing, on to a rather 
drctity -looking platform.. 

Anxiou<Jv 1 took stock of my p\^>sscssions. One water Iwttlc, 
ttne mess tla,.one spoon, UM>th brush and raxor; the complete 
works of G.U.S., Mein Kampf and an Oxford liooi of Ijtclith I 'trst, 
given to m* just before our departure by Harry \\'ithcrf(>rd. the 
British ofliccr who knew about the stars and turbr>-)cts. /laving 
made certain that they were all there, 1 bundled thenr into the 
rice-bag I used as a haversack and, with the rest of ^he paty, 
started otf down a filthy dust track towards the proiniseti con- 
valescent camp. , 

I wondered how F^Jgh wai Ironically enou;fn 1 hadn’t seen 
him since we got on the train at Singapore, w^'cre the authorities 
had suddenly been smitten with the bri^nt idca,that it would be 
more cflident if the whole force fell in, in alpIViKtical groups. 
Consequently, mm found themselves separated from their in- 
separable friends and one of the few c/>mforts,of our l^ves, was 
fcmoved for a five-day journey and the ensuing march. 

The dirt road led through a 'Fhai town called Bam I^ong. There 
our presence as we marched roused interest only in' th^ native 
traders, who— led by their yellow-robed, predatory, Buddhist 
priests— clamoured to buy anything we posscssciL It was a sign 
of the times that the participants of Nippon’s Cireater Flast Asia 
Prosperity Scheme were now prepared to buy anything rathrr than 
keep the jap pap^r money in their po,.kcts where it became 
steadily more wonhleas every minute, ’though thqThi)is* allegedly 
remained independent^ their economy was so ham-strung by the 
Japanese OcBUpation that in that country, as everywhere else in 
the Far East, bUklo marketing with prisons rs-of-war was one of 
the main anckn^t vigorpus industries, its a rution we found the 
Thais* excessively dishonest and^ thieving. We reciprocatcb whole- 
heaitediy.f 
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Tlic CoovElcsccot CEmp turned out to be native huts made of* 
attap, mud-floored, littered with excrement, seething with flies^ 
and in that condition of unspeakable filth which only Asiatics 
attain. It was bad enough for those of us who were fit, but 
for the men who had been* uprooted from Changes hospital 
it was like a death sentence, 'i'he five-day train trip had ckst 
improved their cc#iditir>n. 'I'he sour, fermented rice and the greasy 
vater of those da\s liad brought of. fresh bouts dysentery to 
ilmost all of them. I'hcy lo«>kcd drawn and one felt fearful for 
them. 

Without warning, the japs jwept down on the camp and 
searched it - searched it for everything trom wreapon^o wrireless 
sets. Thtjugh they found nothing it was only at the ^j^nsc of our 
dumping all grenades, ^bayonets, daggers and macliinc-gun parts 
(of wljich there were more than a few) down the camp well. The 
radio, being secreted in an accordion w^hich the gentleman who 
owned ita played gaily and with no tunc at all throughout the 
search, not discovered. 

TIic Japan^c, through Tcrai, then ordered us to fill our water 
bottles and fall in for a sight march. 

“How far?“ wc asked. 

“Twenty nalcs*V^^s the answer. 

All that night^’c maif hed with our respective sacks and packs 
on oi^r backs; t^e quah^ and dixies axid axes and other t^ls slung 
on poles and earned W: pairs of men in turn; the sick, as they 
collBpscyi, being supported by whomever w’as nearest. The Japs 
at the head ^>f the column, marching w'ith only a rifle, set a 
brisk yacc w'hich t^y refused to case: and the Japs at the 
rear used \ liberal rifle butt to ensure that this pace was main- 
tained. I S(K^n found myself slipping into my prison habit of 
counting. I^ch stjp I counted. Thousand after thoi^^^d— even 
though I dctcrmincc^ dozens of times to stop — unul I nearly 
went mad. Tlic sun was scorching di^^wm again before we reached 
the ncxt^camp high on the w’atcr-crodcd banl^ of a swift-running 
river. 

Without any hesitation, and in spite ^ the bellows of our 
guards, we squatted on our heels and glissaded down the almost 
ahecr forty foot clay^iEnk of the river and Intft the coolness of 
water. For a few momdots the cares oC our cA>'^ existence fell 
from us.^Thc sensual pleasure of swimmmg on a hot day ii^ rushing 
water quickly washes twray memiDrics of such fAsriaess ad the 
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eiistence of the Japanese, But the Japanese ate not a race who will 
^happily allow their existence to be forgotten. Shots from the bank 
above indicated that they were not pleased. And* when we looked 
up we saw why. In the torrent of the river wc had all been washed 
some three or four hundred yards downstream and w'cre still 
qpoving steadily on. Hurriedly we fought out way to the bank. 
There a further problem presented itself. Wi9 had no means of 
drying ourselves: the banks ^vere almost sheer clay: our wTt fece 
and hmbs turned their ptaaically vertical face to greasi; and wc 
were completelyMinablc to make the ascent. ( )ne would get a few 
feet up and then hurtle bockwai/ls into the river again. No g(K>d 
the guartii screaming (which they did with gusto), we ]ust had 
\o wait at\h( bottom until w'e were dr\ When wc did at last 
clamber up to the top, the guards gave practical demonstration of 
their extrciMC displeasure. ^ 

The day was spent bartering brisklv with the Thais to obtain 
as much food as, possible to sustain us over the next niitlf.'s march, 
which w'C had now been told wc were to undertake, .\nxi 4 ms ab lut 
Hugh. I searched him out and found him in the* hands tft one 
Harry Peck. . 

Harn'.sas a' thirtcciifycar-oUk CtKkncs lad, hatf <lccu!e<l that be 
would emigrate to Australia For months kc/x:stcrcd his taniily 
to sign the necessary papers. For month?* they b*xcd his cars and 
refused. Out Harry was persistent and at, last tlici/ agreed. J tarry 
wras on his wav. _ •• 

He landct) in Svdnev dressed in the bright of/'«Kkncy/as^-ion, 
complete with check suit and heavy cip 'I his gar(^ stunned the 
loQils — especiallv the Reception Oimmittc^— who thrust him on 
a countrv-bound train as quickiv as possible, much to'thc amarc- 
ment of 'the other passengers. 

At Paries in New .South Wales, Harn’, in checks and cap, got 
off the train to meet his new employer- in a khaki shirt, widc- 
bntqpicd hat, armv b<K>ts and dungaree pants. They ga/edtat one 
another in mutual astonishment. Then th4 farmer said: ^Gct in”, 
to Harry hopped atxfard the buggy and th<p' log-vcd.out to the 
farm. 

There HalTy lived in a galvanized iron hut W’lth primitive 
furniture. L.ived ^ultc atone except for tht companv of a large 
carpet snake, 't^ith slept, in the rafters oscr his head eating mice. 
He wts terriftra of this sfake. a ^ 

He leamsd to plough a strai(;ht furrow, to riog*bark a tree, to 
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•ink fence posts, to stretch barbed wire. He knew no one except 
the carpet snake and, as soon as he had saved a little money, he 
left the farm and* farming and the carpet snake for good and went 
into the nearby town. 

'Fherc, with his savings, he bought a small share in a vegetable 
shop. Soon he had enough to buy out his partner, 'fhen he ix>ug{^t 
another shop, and became a Mason, and flourished. When war 
broke out i larry tvas earning two thousand pounds a 'year and 
had grcai plans for the luture. But he was still tht^same Cockney 
as had first landed in Australia — simple, stubbor^, generous to a 
fault — and i\^c war left him in no two minds as to what he should 
dti. He gave up all his plans and volunteered for the A year 

later he was hknded over to the Japanese by the cafmulation o^ 
Smgap<ire. IJttle more than another twelve months found him on 
the banks of a river in Vhailand hxiking after Hugh. • 

Wit ft his penchant for trade, H.irry ha<l bought some coffee and 
sugar fro#i the Thais and he and Hugh were now' doing a brisk 
badness filing the brew' at lo cents a cupful to thirsty marchers. 
Harry's w'lde^’rin on his sweating rugged face was cheering in 
those dismal surroundings. His sparse, sandv hair stood up on end 
and was full of binders and ash fn|ni his tire. 

'*No wonder th|:v .rail \i>u a nation or shopkcci>crs”, I ob- 
served. “How' 2 \f \<»u d#»mg^’* 

“Innc”. said klarrv. *Tinc -have a cuppa coffee”. 

much?” I dcy>andcd cautiousiv Ham' l(X)kcd offended, 
arul^as ^lugh approached^ ^asd: '*C»ivc the gentleman a^lcpgi cuppa 
toilcc, Hughic”,^ lugh grinned and doled it out int.>*mv mess tin 
and asked Uhat S4>n of a trip the A"s u> D’s had h - 1. 1 said not 
tr»o bafl aRd cntpiirefl aboitt the M’s to P’s— at which Harry 
looked up from the lire which he wa'* blowing lustily, his face 
scarlet^ and answered: ‘*B!(H»d\ atrocious” 

I’lien the whistle* blew' for a para<lc and I had to lea “See vou 
ncNt s^»p”. I said to itugh and he grinned again, but lookcv’ much 
frail \o be doing a lothcr iwcniv-milc march that night. 

'Til tiftik aftgr the kid”. Ilarrv promised.# 

“CitxKl <m vou”, Ahankcd him. “Sec \o^ later, Harry. Bve bye, 
Hugh, thanks for the coffee”, and 1 made my way back u> where 
my section was alrracb* falling in. 

To my enquiries as fp what it was all ajHiuf, I jaas told that 
there wfs another search on. Alnw^st in^ncdiatclylTcrai ap^arcc 
w'ith some guards and our fcw^H>sscssion$ wtcr: qptA 
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fuisackcd. Tcfai flicked his way, with academic interest, through 
my book of Shaw. 

**Do you like PjgmaiiMf" he asked. I said I did. 

**And this book of verse**, he continued, flicking ov«;r the pages 
of the Oxford edition which Witherford had given me. 1 said I 
I^ed that too. 

*‘I am sorry**, said Terai, “but you had better leave these here 
with me* . 

“You mean 'you’re con(t^cattng them**, 1 said. Terai ;>hrugge^ 
apologetic shou^ers. I asked what about Mtin Kampf. Mr. Terai 
indicated that Nippon woyld not take it apiiss if 1 rcai| Mein Kampf. 
But Shaw^and the Oxford book of verse — again that apologetic 
iihrug. 

Ten minutes later the march started again and 1 slung my hag 
across my Moulders — a hag about seven pounds lighter now that 
the complete wisdom of Shaw and Oxforti’s distillation of English 
verse had been removed from it— and strmie off with the rest, 
realizing irritably that thenceforth mv mental companion ,for 
however long we remained in ITiaiiand was to l>e none othef than 
Adolf Hitler. 


This second night’s march saw furf.ier casualties frr*m rx- 
hausdonrand the Nips’ bad temper and ^when.'T'i the morning, 
we reached a flat, parched piece of scrub, at, which the •.’uard'called 
a halt, wc just efropped where wc and sjcpt. Aftf;r 

hours the sun beat down so hcrcely that everyone was compelled 
to crawl under the spiky bushes that c^rew dotted arcjund the 
cfearing — stunted and filthy with the ruhl/ish of p^c\^oll^ natj\e 
Forces though they were — and there w'c slept ai^iin. 

When wc woke wc found that the Thais had liccn most active 
and stolcf3\vcrything that was not closely guafdcd, ITis included 
much of our officers’ kit (about which wc were not undulj^ upset 
lince officers’ trunks tend to become heavy un a twcntv-miic march) 
and any other movables which had attracte^d thf^ Thais” roving 
eye. The place wx wc^ told w^as called Kanchinaburi, w'hich was 
pronounced Kamburi. it was an old walled city (and, indeed, now 
that we looked, we f ould see the city with cncicnt walls a mile or 
two away on ^ur and was the last ^ot of civilization before 
the jifligie beli^chat mak^^ Thailand such a hell-hole of fkver and 
Mtuee if l^er rtost savage. 
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We ftsked about previous parties, F Force, for example. Tho 
Thais pointed, grinning amiably, straight into the heart of the 
jungle and mountains. So at last wc knew for certain. The Con- 
valescent Camp was a complete fiction. All the men in Thailand 
were to be used cn the long-rumoured construction of a railway 
connecting Hangkok with Rangoon. Japanese losses at sea to}fpd 
he Malacca Straits and the Indian Ocean had been so enormous 
)f late that they now proposed a la-.d line of supply to tndr forces 
n Buri'ya instead. VC’c were to build that land lirft. Remembering 
that the Britisli, whn first surveyed the route, 1yd abandoned the 
prospect asjmpossibic, jtecauve of the rost to human life involved 
in those fever and plaguc-strickcn mountains, it w-as ^fRcult not 
to feci a little *sick at heart. 

ITic Japanese gave us a cursory medical examination and a test 
for dysentery (.i criufc aflair earned out with a gWss rod and 
dcsigticil rather to humiliate than dia{»nr)sc — certainly wc never 
once hc%rd any results of these tests). Then they vaccinated each 
m^in by^siJihing l arm with a lancet and splashing serjm on to 
thc^'uf. lun^Iv they inicctcd a few c.c’s of something which they 
declared wa*' anti-eho|^'ra scrum — cheerful thought — inro one^s 
arm. Then, \Mit)out n^orc ad<^>, ar^id torrential rain, we set out on 
the march. In a fc^\ minutes wc lift the road and puddled our way 
into the |unel<^ For iJc nrst tune in my life 1 heard a British 
column start on a n ^Tch without the chccrfulasounds of 
singfng. There were > n’.irehin/ songs that night nor for any of 
thc^ rest of Tl:c^se\en juehts of the ordeal. Indeed, there was 
nothing to smg ab« ut ! 


'Hiose hundred tu so miles through the jungle arc very confused 
now. Thev were repetitions of mcious bashings from^ guards to 
those who fell, tif ftic plundering bv Thais of stragglers^f slogging 
alon;^ through knce-clccp mud in blinding rain and inky darkness, 
of counting either cci sciously or sub-consciously until my o ind 
becannfb* frenzy d with the interminable jirogrcssion of .u,ures. 
And each* morning wc would come topa .staging camp, each 
successive camp more primitive and foul than the last — attap 
shelters which leaked ami whose mud floQps Rvere littered with 
filth of every kind and iicrc and there a dc^ nRtiv% 

Thrift were high-lights, of l4c way wlV^n any ifian fell 

his comrades, however exhaustcc|themsclvcs, at «nce^i(ked him 
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up mnd earned him until hit strength returned sufficiently to 
enable him to carry on alone. The way men accepted their share 
of the impedimenta and carried it for their allottcti time and then 
passed it on, with never a complaint or a thought of clicating on 
their shift throughout the whole march. 

i^bove all, there was the extraordinary courage and gentleness, 
and the incredible endurance of the Medical OfTsrer, Major Kevin 
Fagan. Not only did he treat yuiy man needing treatment to the 
best of his ability; he also carried men vCho fell; he cat^ricd the* 
kit of men in dan^>cr of falling, and he marched up and down the « 
whole length of the colun\n throughout its entire progress. If we 
marched iqo miles through the jungle, Ke\ in 1‘agan marched zoo. 
And when, jbe end of our night*s trip, we collapsed and slept, 
he was there to clean blisters, set broken bones and render first 
aid. And alltof it he did with the courtesv of a socicts sfHrcialisx 
who is being nchly paid for his attention and the readv humour of 
a man who is not ured at all. With Padre Duckworth ef Kuala 
Lumpur, he is the most inspiring man I ha\c ever met. horpe 
twenty thousand British and Australian troops share viev/. 

•‘That man*', obscrs'cd a complete mot^m callctl Rockv Ned, 
who nornvily appreciated nothing* **is a hlotkls iaint**. \\‘hcn a 
personality impresses itself upon the mentahtv cjf Kmkv Ned. and 
when an Australian is so far overcome as call ar>vonc a ‘Saint’*, 
then, indeed, you arc in the presence t>f a ujeat mlb 

Like all w’orthuhile saints, hc»wc\cr, Mav»r 1 a^^an possessed a 
goodly streak of earthy rcabsm On our prsr niidu in the^iur^idc 
a nuggetty lirtlc man with close-cropped hair and a caulirioucr ear 
suddcnl) dropped mrxinjng in front of me. M\ companion at that 
time was a lad called Roy L>eath. Anxiously we sur\cyid*ilu* ImkIv 
at our feet and asked it what w'as wrong 
“It’s me legs”, gasped the fallen man, "they w’on’t move”. Bv 
this time JXt end of the column had passed us’ and a guard was 
already waving his rifle round in a most disagreeable manner, 

“Is It a cramp, Smokey^” asked Roy, • 

“No, It’s me Icgs”^, /aid Smokey again, “they w^jn’t mhic”. 
Roy looked at me said: ** Jesus, we'll ftavc to carry him”. 

I am not a chtritable person and Smokey w-as one of the men on 
the force whom ^ kked least. Even I, hodvever, realised that 
Smokey could /lot^ l|fft to the tender mc/cics of mir guards and 
the Thfis, so W(^dividcd gcai^twcen us and then ptclArd him 
up and fdf pyoJboun we darncejf him, his paralyzed legs dragging 
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in the slush between us. Finally we managed to catch up the uih 
of our column and in a few moments the ubiquitous Fagan ap* 
peared alongside us. With a swift glance at the three of us, he 
said: *‘AII right, sonny”, to Roy, ”1*11 take your place”. For this 
I was grateful. Roy had dysentery and carrying Smokey had been 
didicult for him. I'agan slipped Smokey’s arm over his shoulder 
and then said, a 9 we jogged along, Smokey’s feet soil dragging 
sutflv through the mud: ‘'Now, laf Jy, what’s the trouble?” 

”Mc iegs”, said Smokey piteously, “they won^ move”. 

Quickly F'agan laid him doun and looked ^t him. Then he' 
crossed to ijic and said: •‘Kick him in the scat of the pants. Hard”, 
he added. I thought it very sad that our l>cst officer sho^ild have to 
go nud at this pmeture and looked at him in disi}^. “Go on'*, 
urged lagan, “l>o<it lyin’*. Mad as a ^Nfarch hare, I thought, and 
did notliing. Inipaticnilv Fagan strode over to the prostrate 
Smokev and applied a \igorous h<un to his paralvzcd posterior. 
>Xith a houl of pain, alt symptoms o{ paralysis vanished. Smokey 
lc'\pt to^is Icei a:id tied. 

“T*la\ing {j>svum“, Fagan csplained. Roy Death looked rueful. 
“Guess that’s th.e easiest couple of hours’ mirch h^’s ever had”, 
he said. * ^ i ' 

At the next ha^ Xt'* dumped his gear aftd waited hopefully for 
Smokev to an<l cf licet it. \Vc had uords which we uished 

to sa\ to Sm(4c\. Biy .^mokev uas not so sillv as tlmt. He re- 
mained hidden in thc«naNS of men, somewhere at the head of the 
coli^m!:^ and wlijjn wc stoned orT .igam he still hadn’j: claimed his 
gea'r Wc decided that it (he 'Fhais got if it rcallv didn’t matter and 
rcioincd our squad, leasing his possessions in a si 4 II pile at the 
side th<? quagmire which was our track. 


C In the night t'lur march to Tarsao— prohahlv the foulest of 
all fly staring camps it rained with increased furv our 
casualties \>c^in\c scruais. I arlv in the picc^ one -f our num'>cr 
Collapse 3 jnd ^ouli^not l>e revived. cciilccted a stretcli^* and 
took It in turns to carry him, one man Pin eivh handle of the 
stretcher. This meant roughlv a quarter or an hour’s carrying and 
a half-hour’s rest ihapughout the t. t • 

Just l^cforc dawn our#lcading guard took^th^wrGng fork in the 
jungle frack and we covered abiut folr miles (tVclve thousand 
exhausted paces) which had thenYo b^ re-traccd.a I hfvc seldom 
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%ecn such ikspenUon ts when the ordet aune to go beck on opr 
tricks to that fork. 

It was dawn when n*e reached it. Roy, iny$elf*and two others 
were carrying the stretcher. Just before our time ran out wc sighted 
the squalid huts and bamboo compound fences of Tarsao. We dc> 
ddted to finish the journey with the stretcher. Alniut ten minutes 
later we li^id it down in one of the huts and caISfd a doctor over. 
He unwrapped tjie patient out df the gas cape in u hich wc had rolled 
him to save him from the rain and ItHikcd at his face A few deft 
prods at eyebds and pulse and he glanced up. *‘l!)cad”. he pro- 
nounced, “been dead for hours”.,, •• * 

I was fili^ with furv at this man who was selfish enough to 
alilow us to curry him for twelve miles and be dead all the time. 
Roy laughed, llie other two looked at one another and demanded 
of each othrflr: “Wouldn’t it?” The M.O. glanced up sharpjv and 
brought us back to our senses. 

“Take him ovfr to the mortuary'”, he instructed, “tftcy’ll fix 
him up over there”. , ^ ' 

“Mortuary?” Roy queried. "What the hell havt you got a 
mortuary for?” ' 

“Because”, replied i^e M.O.' gnmly, “wc can**t leave bodies 
lying round the place and there’s no one to fury them till the 
working parties come back each night”, ^ilcntlj^wc carried our 
burden to^i small ramshackle shed and laid< t amortV; the five t'ther 
bodies which, wrapped in hessian sacking, Xaraitcd the return that 
night of the working parties. • 

“Mortuary”, muttered Roy despondcntlv as wc left |t. 


Tarsao had a river and, to get rid of the mud of the march and 
die sweat qf our exertions and the stench of corpses, we made our 
sray down to it. On its banks Thais did a h.nsk trade buying the 
dothfs men stripped off to go swimming. Already starvatioi had 
become sufficiently real to maxe food infinitely more tippottant 
than clothing. ” 

We dived into the brown svater and, sighting Hugh in mid- 
stream, I ssvM over to him. Revived by the water and in his 
clement in it, for'n^swam like a fish, he IdPiked surprisingly fit. 

“How are yttm doing ?'\I asked. 

“Fine” he idpUed. 

"Where's HdbyF* 
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**MRking coffee*’, he SRid, and we laughed. I took a mouthfuls 
of water, spat it at him in the friendliest manner possible and swaiy 
slowly back to"* my clothes (now receiving unhealthy attention 
from a nearby squatting Tliai). Hugh followed me in, back- 
stroking leisurely. We sat on a rock to dry off. Hugh’s emaciated 
legs and blistered feet 1 pretended not to notice; and about ^ay 
own revolting eafrcmitic:* he tactfully said nothing. 

Hugh dressed and picked up a/ .t>ur-gallon pctrol-can.* 

•‘Whai’s that for?'” 1 a^^ked him. 

“Water for Harry’s coffee”, he told me, “hc^ boiling a brew 
back at ihc^camp”. It was half^a mile up-hill back to the camp, 
so I said I'd j^ive him a hand, and a few minutes latc«>we set off 
together. 

Half-way up the hill^a rather harasscd-looking lieutenant passed 
us and glanced at the water m the tin. 

“Nftke sure you Ixjil that lv.‘ffjrc you drink it”, he said, “that 
river’s f^ll of cholera”. I remembered the mouthful of water I 
had spatgat Hugh, the mouthful practically every man in the party 
had^pat at s#mc«inc or other in their pleasure at having sufficient 
liquiii available to be al^c to afford the extravagance of spitting it. 
We finijihcd odV journey back it| silence. Hugh andH — no use 
talking al>out it, ln^^twe were lx>th thi'^kilg the same thing. 

# 


> - • , f 

Out party filled in what was left of the day in a rather sombre 

silcpcc.,. The oflijfcr whc\had passed Huirh and me ^-ith our can 
of Rraicr had^ it seemed, gone down to the river and there — too 
late— exhorted cvcry<jne to keep their heads wcl. clear of the 
cholcrl- invested water. T5ic cffiut of not thinking about this and 
of not talking about it flung the entire party into ^ restless gloom. 

We wxrc not closely guarded. In fact, we were harij^lj^ guarded 
at all. It was not necessary — there was nowhere to go. 1 he country- 
side fvr hundreds of miles around was rugged jungle, uninh^ited, 
fcver-ridiclen, devoid of finxl. To flee from jny of our sfSpping 
places,* or ^evc^ frojji the march itsclt, was simply to die .l ooe 
in the jungle. 

Accordingly, we were left in peace until, late in the afternoon, 
a Japanese doctor decided that he wo' M likc^oRixaminc our feet. 
The party lined up, to the accompaniment of mwch mutinous 
commcAt, and filed past, displayi;jg its tcci for th| cdific^tfon of 
Nippon. To our dismay, he trcatc«|cvciy blister b 3 p cutting off the 
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Vntire swollen surface with a lancet (which got steadily filthier as 
the examination proceeded) and then pouring iodine on to the 
resulting raw surface. The operation was both blt^y and painful 
and did mtfre to infect and cripple than anything else we had so 
far experienced. 

‘^X'hen the party set out that night, climbing steeply up a rain- 
drenched mountain, the gait of even our most sprightly members 
could only be described as a bobble. 

Because this was the last night of the march, and an especially' 
long leg, the guards were more than ever noisy and violent. In 
the rain it was impossible to discern any track, so one merely 
followed fimhfully in the footsteps of the man immediately in 
iront. If he fw. you fell; if you fell, a hundred men iK’hind you, one 
after the other, fell. 'Fhc best that could ,bc done was to pass 
warnings. Thus, if a man hit his head on a biuigh, lie wouki halt 
and, to the man following, say: “Duck: 'rimhcr!“ And all down 
the line, hundreds of times, the phrase w'ould l>c rcpcatcdw*‘Duck: 
Timber . . “Duck: Timber , . “Duck: limber . and 
each man would duck his head to save it from the bk^'a* of a bough 
he could not see and, turning round, repe-'t: “Duck: TimlKr!“ 

Apart fum ‘mud and its splashing, the darkness, the sounds of 
the guards* v<iiccs screilmmg “>pecdo** . . . “More Sprrdo“ and 
the cKcasional bashings, the march had Iktle th^acan adci]uaccly 
be descried. Altogether it was a miscrablr aflair/ Ik-irn: tf>i) wet 
for too long, and walking far cpiickiv, is nc\cr enio\able. 
The jungle, though invisible, made its presence felt with vmes 
that tripped and bambrn) spikes that pierced, but mu't uf all bv a 
faint, ail-pervading stink of leaf m«)uld, hues in the bark of giant 
trees, fungus and stagnant water. No place that smeU like that 
could be meant bv Gfxl to l>c inhabited bv man. 

But if t^c jungle lay hcavilv round us, shrfiuded in murkv glcKim 
and vapours, the character of the marchers ihcmsc-lvcs from 
Pagan dow*nwards>- shone out brilliantly through all thcr dark 
progress. 

In a hundred wavs .he carefulness of those men ^or one another 
and their willingness fa> lend a hand to whomever needed it im* 
pressed one. VC'hilst I was filled with peevish anger at the out- 
rageous blows oft ref ^ks, logs, trees and nflii butts, thev pknldcd 
stolidly on, psmetAatiag their muddy plunging w'lth remarks like: 
••Stunlp^on tH^ left . . “Arc you all right, mate?“; “You 
horrible* little 'Ijastard” (this o the guards, who thoroughly 
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deserved it) * • • and occasional fulsome oaths of such richness and* 
vfgour that, peevish or not, one found oneself laughing. 

But it was in the watery light of that next dawn that all laughter 
was killed for good in Thailand. A nandful of grey men working 
on a Japanese truck (which had been manhandled the hundreds of 
miles thus far and was now inextricably stuck in the mud) turaed 
out to be membcjs of the force, F Force, which precede^ us. They 
were emaciated, seemed indifferent to everything, and thtir faces 
*werc st^/nped with a misery that was too awful look at. Their 
eyes, inches deep in the sockets, l<x)kcd mad. Force, they told 
us, had bc^ smitten with cholera and was being obliterated. We 
marched another rive or six miles m a despairing silence Jneightened 
by drenching* ram. 'fhese were the first fruits w«r'had seen of 
Nippon’s promises of, convalescent camps -skeletons with pur- 
plish skins, teeth that looked huge in shrunken faces «nd haunted 
eyes.'^ 

Withici three weeks wc were all to be reduced to the s^me 
tr%vcstie^ oi men. 


W ith only thite kilos to go— thj Japanese measured R*1 distances 
bv the metric sv'geu —wc halted for i Aon rest, a “yazumc*’. 
W'e halted in a #uddcn bare patch of swampy ground at the foot 
t)f the mountain wc Ijad en'^sed. It was a mcrc%aucer of 
treclc<is mud m the m ddlc of the high-tlanking, )ungIc-covercd 
moynt^ins. At i^s far ci^d a track ran out of it pas; a pa!l^adcd 
catnp on the right and a native camp -in the state of in- 

descnhahlc filth -on j[hc left. The palisaded camp was deserted, 
havincf l>ctn recently vacated hv the Pommies. TTic native camp 
seethed with Tamils. The track led into the mountains and to a 
place known to us as Kanu II. Kanu II was our |^iitination, 
according to Mr.«Vcrai. 

W'c^sat m the mud, midst sick and dving and an agglom^tion 
of dixic^ axes, changkols and kii-hags, and Ipokcd up thlTtrack. 
How rtiuc|} lx"ycr, or worse, than all this would Kanu 11 uc ? 

Tcrai moved sympathetically among i^^and spoke for a tew 
moments to the officer in charge. That worthy then detailed a 
df>zen of us to stay ia this saucer of r'ud an^, Sn its tree-flanked 
border, just before the drserted Pommv camp aitd alhiost optxwitc 
the Tamils, to cut out a Hcadqi’anersYor our jlpanese guards 
and the Japanese administiative o'^cers fcf H Foret. 
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Obi«9ting violently to being sepanted from our friends, sre 
collected out kit and fell out from the main party. I said guod'bye 
to Hugh and Harry and Roy Death and a dozen of so mute. Then 
they all marched away up the track and into the mouinatn. It was 
the last time we who remained were ever to see most of them or 
thdt they were to see most of us. Ilut there uas no time for 
teflecuon, A short, stocky guard, by name ^Canemoto, came 
bellowing over and within tthirty seconds —though we had 
just marched twenty nules — we were working, hacking down 
trees and bamboo from the jungle. Our labours in Thailand had 
begun. 


CHAPn-.R TWO 


KANI-S OTOSAN 


l^ANIAftlTO PROVT D TO Bf .AN ISPI-tANANT LIHU MAN WITH 

exaggerated ideas about the amount of un'k one .\uA(raljan can 
or is prepared to do in one dav I, on the other band, Ivd k»ng 
since conceived it as mv duty when working for the Japanese to 
do as httle as possible and that onlv of the most inferior quality. 
It was, therefore, fairly inevitable that, on the subject of building 
railway lines through Thailand, First t^lass Private Kanemoto 
and Gunaer Braddon should eventually clash. We did so, with 
great and mutual lU-wilI, the day after our arrival. 

Fqy a fortnight thereafter Kanemoto endured our shorter nungs 
with considerable lick of patience. In tnat time we cleared i 
patch of jungle to a depth of about fifty yar^ls along a front 
of almost a Jiiundred. *tn the process we killed numerous highly* 
venomous snakes and disturbed a family of Inhoons who with- 
drew themselves f n Ctigh dudgeon to the toy of a far off ttee from 
which they sdeechedaheic disapproval. Tbeir voice is high-pitched 
and suffideotl^ human u sound demented. At night it is an uo- 
plealam noise.*' 
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Having made a clearing, we were then sent into the jungle to 
collea bamboo. Ihis grew in huge vine-enunglcd clumps of 
anything up lo ftrty lengths of bamboo, each length anything up* 
to fifty feet' in height. it was a task made doubly un- 

pleasant by its protective carpet of needle-pointed spikes and by 
its wilful refusal to fall even when every single stem had bean 
severed. I.ashcd iiSgcihcr by the tough jungle vines the bambo9 
would remain obdi.r.uciv upiight. ^^X hen eventually, by shinning 
fip the cantre ut a clump and hacking at the vines ^with a parang, 
the stems were freed and fell, one still hrid the t;^k of weaving a 
forty foot long !»tcm nine inclvs^in dia.ncter through the tangled 
undergrowth of the jungle. It was a tircsc^mc task rendared none 
the easier by the fact that the cavity running do\\nai>e centre ol* 
each hamb<M> u.'is filled with water, nor by Kancmoto*s hoarse 
shoutsy»f “One man one" and “Sj'>ccd</’. 

Having collected suMicicnt lengths we were then required to 
erect ihe‘Srari<»lding of a hut— uprights, floor su'^ports and roof 
supf^rts-n* and then to lav attap on the r(X)f and slats of split 
bamlKHi on the fh>or and walls, ('ross-pieccs were bound on to 
uprights with wire: attap was secured to rafter^ with ' ir.es. It was 
a primitive, but hfcctivc. n.cthc>d f>f construction. t 

In that first fonaiif^t .ill twelve of ur sitrcumhed to malaria — 
more familiar tm us Bug" -a fact which maddened 

Kancijiofo, uh< »kcpt pvinting out that he did not get rr^lana, so 
why shcjuld we, Bv w». of answer, we pointed to hJs protective 
clotlftinj^ and ouc^own Cf»stnni:<, to his mosquiio-nctjed bed and 
our little ncsf5^,in the mud, fi> his Kntlcs of quinine an ] atabrine — 
ot which we had nonc^ He did not accept this at all g. iciously and 
kept us wdrking until one cither collapsed or one’s temperature 
reached 104 bv his thermometer (of which he was inordinately 
and childishly proqj), whichever came first. ^ # 

It was a combihaiij n of that thermometer and the third hut 
(an especially lavish affair designed to house Tcrai and the two 
senior officers of H Force) that led to tny finJ clatfT with 
Kancmoto.^1 sqi^atting astride a cross bir, entrusted witi^ the 
task of splicing the ne^t cross bar along on A) its upright support, 
when it occurred to me that if I arranged the wire binding so that 
it merely /poJkfJ as ifrit wxrc firmly . ‘cured •nhtn I would save 
myself considerable eae^ion (always to bc>deliret^ and at the 
•tme ti^c contrive the distinct possilVlity of ti|p cro^ ^hair’s 
collapse, at some future date, on *i|o thcl skull of %omtone from 
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Japan. At the very least, 1 thought, whomever it was, it would 
jg;ive him a shocking headache. 

At that moment, my own head swam with tlfe after-affccts of 
the previous day*s fever and the man beside me griobed me to 
stop me falling olT my perch. Observing the commotion, Kanemoto 
laioked up, his face surly, and grunted ‘‘Currahl** 

1 said I was •‘biyokc” — sick. 

•‘Biyote-ka?” queried Kanijmoto. 

**Hci’*, 1 assented vigorously, assuming my licst sick kK>k. 

As Kanemotq, produced his beloved thermometer, one of my 
fellow workers handed up a mugful of fr^‘shly-boilcd .water in case 
I felt dizay again. Kanemoto passed the thermometer up and in- 
'dicated that^I was to put it in my mouth. .\s soon as his attention 
was distracted 1 seized the opportunity to pop it into the water — 
still very 'hot — instead. The result was most gratifviCL' The 
mercury rose right up to the top of the thermometer aiul rc.ul a 
temperature the .likes of which no mortal had ever surviv d before. 

1 was certain chat mv Japanese fnend would he imprcssc/i. Vnd in 
this I w*as not wrong. • 

Kanemoto looked at his thermometer and naspcd with astf>nish- 
mcnc. Th**n Tcrai and Kanemoto ti>ok it to their colonel, who 
looked at it and then Ic me with upen adinrari »n 'I hcn came my 
undoing. 

“Again one time”, ordered the Oilorvrl, p^ firing first at the 
thermometer and then at me. And ati once the r^bscqinous 
Kancmiito swarmed, with that gvmnastir skill \\hich all ^lap^ncsc 
soldiers possessed, up an upright and f>n to the cross bar next to 
nunc, the better to take mv temperature, ^!v sham wire landing 
lasted about three seconds — then, with a rending' crash, the 
cross bar, and Kanemotosan, plunged to canh. As he glared 
furtouslji^ppwards from where he lay, the mugful of nearly 
boiling water fell neatly over his head. At a 5in^<c blow the cjualirv 
botl^f my work and of my fraudulent medical practiuxs had 
been fevcaled. , ] 

After a short inicrral during which, with^thc ajd of a webbing 
belt, he attempted tcf .convincc me of my tollies, Kanemoto in- 
formed me chat next morning I would be sent three kilos up to 
Kanu 11. 

“Kanu taxrn enolqra*’, he said balcfullf . Tbtrg*/ a lot of cholera in 
Kami. I knew/ xaaly wh' t he meant. 
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^^cxt morning, therefore, our small party was lined up and 
Kanemoto confronted us to conduct a purge of those to be 
banished to chofera-ndden Kanu li. He was in a difhcult position* 
He disliked all of us and had now to decide upon just whom he 
disliked most. Remembering fhc events of the day before I was 
not surprised when 1 was seeded No. i. Tcrai, who had been mdst 
friendly over lheY>a‘»t fourteen da\s and who now sto 9 d at the 
gateway of the clearing watching this culling, solved the problem 
of mcetiiig my ga/c by lurning hu back. 

Light of us at last were honoured with the starry of Kanemoto*s 
especial disUke and tell out tc^ <j^>llect our gear. 1 put my eating 
irons and my ^tooth brush and my ra7or and my copy of Mein 
KampJ in my sack and was readv to go. Kanu next atop. 

Karui was nor a nuc 4 >rospect. W hen the remainder of our force 
had ai^iscd there the\ had found only mud and junglcft They had 
Ixrcn compelled to hack a clearing out of this jungle and at the 
same tim^ send out c\cr\ man who could walk to hack a cutting 
thrf^gh ^ mountain. Ihc cutting was deep: the tools — sledge 
hammers, cr^w-bars, wedges, a small quantity of gelignite, 
changkols and baskets •'Ihcv worked sixteen hour a day, then 
returned to df> n?orc work m the q»^agmirc of their camp.* Draining, 
digging latrines, buiiding a cookhouse, 4»l!caing rauons from 
the barges <»n ilir river Anre man a niilc down a precipitous track 
bcUivy them. C fcolcra l^d broken out and even* dav iflorc men 
suddenly vomited a gwenrh rtuid, their Ih»wc!s melted, their flesh 
wH^crosl ofT thejr lxMic**aiul — looking like strips potato that 
had l>ccn h|k^i to a crisp in an o\cn and then allo«i.d to go cold — 
thc\ died. T hc> had drucs Their onl\ sustcnanc. **as the ure- 
Icss strength and dcvt'tion ot Ma|or Fagan.^ 

'I here also, as in c\er\ vamp along the uhoie length of the 
proposed railviav,,thr\ ucrc harrassed bv camp adn^m^trations 
under the control of^lap.invsc lunior N.( CVs, or even privates, 
and U' Korean guards Koreans uho, knowing nothing of the 
rcrmcm^Jifs ol lie Parallel and at knou lodging no tffitrcnce 
betvtcc*n tUose,tf their tountrtmen who catae from the non.' and 
those who came fr Sr the south, were qultk t . mplcment with 
the utmo-st Molcncc the demands m.idc upon our men by the 
Japanese engineers i^than whom C J hastcfcatcd no nastier 
breed). 

And Vi the moment when we eight sl^uld have |iarchcdt)ui of 
the gate and up the mud jungle UrKanu II, % Njp surveyor 
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Aimed from down the line end demanded workers for a special 
task in his area. Almost disappointed, Kanemoto surrendered us 
'to him. We were to go and live in the centre of the small saucer of 
swamp that lay a quarter of a nule away. We uere to work there 
collecting fuel and water for the Japanese reinforcements marching 
tkrough TIuuland up to Buraia; \ie were to bury the natives who 
died so untidily and so regularly all round this particular area; 
in our^pare time, we were to uork on the cuttings and embank- 
ments of the l&ie that isould run from larsao to Kanu« 

As we marchijd out bclund our new guard, bis stocky, puttee- 
clad legs taking quick shoirt strikes, iLra/ said* “1 ani sorry”, and 
glanced dow'nwards, w'hilst Kanemoto, endearing to the last, 
'mocked at uf: “Di-*>ana ta\an malaria. Ashita mati mati”. Domm 
then IS mutb malaria — to-morroa joa miJ he^Jtud. 

One of our number, a round-faced, curb -haired little man of 
about fony, glared at him aggressively. “Cheerful bttie bastard 
you are”, he copunented. 


Our new abcxie was not savoury. It consisted of the weather- 
battered Dy of a tent beneath v^hich was a rough* ilixiring of split 
bamboos raised a tcwjiinchcs od the mud by piorc bamiHX) logs 
laid flat. It was ncithcf ram pnxit nor wi* d proot and it hummed 
with mo«{uitocs — those mosquitiKS whosp paraMv>.|adcn bite had 
kept the interior of 1 haiiand barren and uninhabited fur thousands 
ofyt»n. _ , , , 

Betw'ccn our tent and the |unglc on the right la^* two huts in 
which bved the Japs To our left a small stream— nothing more 
than a drain — wound sluggishly across the mud and sCpaibtcd us 
from the greater part of the swamp and the )ungle which lay 
beyond In this stream the Indians from the camp just up the 
track were accustomed to wash, drink and excrete a charaung 
triple-practice from which nothing could dissuade them. « 
In'h^iscqucnce of it there were alwayc two or three* of them 
lying on the side of the track in their death throe|i. 'I'^cir 'icllow- 
countrymen apparentkr felt no compassion {or them as they lay 
there, foam*on their ^ps. dving. They prosided them with no 
water, nor attenvop, nor comfort— |ust paildcd past as if there 
were no one«,thcae. ^\nd when, hours l|itcr, they died, Nippon 
ordertd us to^ury them/ust across the stream from our <.cnt. So 
we canlet^ there graceleli corpses and interred them in shallow 
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gCBTCS because a foot was the deepest the guards would allow. 
Arid when it rained the covering soil washed off them and arms 
and legs — contdhed and stiffened in death before we had foun^ 
them — pointed skywards out of the black mud. Pointed until they 
decomposed or the vultures ate them. 

Against this background of guards on the one side, exposed 
corpses on the otlfcr, the railway apnroachmg from Tarsao behind 
us and the annihilation that was befalling Kanu 11 aliead o£ us, we 
%cttled dawn till September 


CHAPTER THREE 


“ulcers and BUSH1DC-” 

o NCE AGAIN HIM*. CEAShD TO HAVL At SIGNIFICANCE. FOR 
almost a year n<a man k^cw uhai day of tw week nor what week 
of thj month nar cNcn,what month of tlic year it was. M was just 
and the Railuayjklf one were to survive it was essentia] not 
to a^ckr)pwlcdgc^hc horiur that lay all around, still jnore not to 
perceive the jrtcct it had upon oneself. It was nuc wise ever to 
look in a mirror. Ijljp accordingly evolved into a olur of con- 
tinuous wRrk, people dying, guards Ixllowmg, heavy loads to be 
carried, fever which came in tides <if heat and cold on alternate 
days, dysentery ai^ hunger. All those became the nojr^al. Upon 
tlicm, occasionally, yi event superimpt>scd itself with sufficient 
violence to l>c remembered. ^ . 

Thcr^was little seooc for planning one’s i^wn way o^te. 'lo 
preserver r^y I'^alth, I vc>wcd to wash whenever it rained, 'ving 
under the dripping Idgc of the fly, and tifclc.AO my teeth every 
day, using the texuh brush Piddington b.ad given me and ground- 
up charcoal for powder. Charcoal u also as a medicine 

against dysenterv*. To preserve some dign^y, f v^wed I would 
shave at least once a week if only 1 cou'd rcmemb|f the dafs. To 
preserve tny self-respect, 1 vowed thJt whenever f^eccssacy I 
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would mike the Ittrincs or bust; iod to preserve it lesst some 
mtntil igiUty, 1 determined to learn off by heart one page a day 
^of Mr. Hitler^s Afr/a KampJ* As the days succecfled one another 
for the rest of that black year, this particular vou became in- 
creasingly difficult, but I managed never to yield to the temptation 
of excusing myself from my task — and in return derived a perverse 
Iplcasure^from the daily assinulation of so much vile prose. 

• • • ^ • 

Tend arrived ^onc morning from the Headquarters Camp just 
up the track. He said that he had bad news. Roy I>c;aih had died 
and Hart)* Peck was d\ing. He was sorry. 

1 thanked .him for letting me know, lie shrugged and asked 
was there anytlung I u anted. Rcmcmbeting the huge Japanese 
stocks, an^ that the Ncthcriand Hast Indies ucre us source, 1 
said: **Ycs, quinine*’ — to which he replied a{H)logetically that 
quinine was cht^cult, and with that he left. 


We went to work in a cutting. High above, at the cutting’s 
top, stooii the guards, Koreans and Japanese, throwing stones 
and young boulders akthe men who slaved ,lxr]i>w In the cutting 
men worked in pairs. ' )ne holding a rodk drill^.*hc other hitting 
ic with ausixrcen-pound sledge-hammer. /\ll dav i->ng one swung 
the hammer, the other twisted the drill. Uit, twist, hit. All day 
long in rums, and at night some more by the lig^it of bamJxM) and 
resin flares — and a most prompt thrashing for anv pa\r w ho stf>pped 
for so much as a second for any reason. So it went on, hit . . . 
twist . . . hjf, with cverj* now and then fingers crushetl d'lih the 
sledge hammer, or heads split open bv irritable guards and legs 
cut by ti){C^rocks w'hich they shied down from above -cuts which 
in a few weeks were to develop into the huge ulcers that caused 
even more miseiy* chan cholera. 

the holes had been drilled deep Inough by this prcKCSS, 
known as ‘‘hammer and tap”, gelignite was inscr\rd a/icf ’tne area 
blasted. The shattcrefi rock was then carteef in baskets, or man- 
handled in fkips, to a cliff and there thrown over. 

An English lad collapsed on the edge o( this cliff and fell far 
down on to she jiggfd pile of broken rcK k at its foot. Tlic guard 
peereXi over. ‘/More one .skip”, he ordered. No one mov^. With 
an impiuent hvave he cl^agged the lever of the skip himself and 
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a ton of rubble crashed down on the body below. Only two men 
sp6k€. One looked the guard squarely in the eye: “Your turn’ll 
COOK, you rotten basurd”, he said quietly: the other, glancing 
down at iLe pile of rubble which was now a grave, spoke an 
epitaph: “Half his luck”, he said, “half his luck”. 

The philosophy of “half his luck” was fine which, though^ I 
could readily understand it, I could not accept. I had not the quiet 
fatalism about my impending exunction which these other calmly 
couragccyis men had. .\nd yet, thefc beine no roo^ for optimism 
in Thailand — there being in fact no such thing as optimism in‘ 
Thailand — wmc such injulaung philosophy against the physically 
and mentally corrosive circumstances in which we e:gsted was 
essential. Mmrf, which I found erfcctivc enough, was simply that* 
“It didn’t nutter — nothing matters”. 

Die deaths of my friends, the utjlv diseases that b^set us, the 
constJht reduction of rations that already seemed impossibly 
small, th^bcstulirv of guards —against all these things, uhenever 
thc^* seemed likely to impinge upon my mind, 1 flung up the 
conAnou! bayicr of “It diKsn’t matter — nothing matters”. 

It was a kind of narcj>tic, a sclMnduccd di ig, and no doubt — 
like all drugs and narcotics taken liabituallv —damaging The fact 
remains that starting tn Thailand, Ind contiiuing on right through 
mv captivitv, arjd stopp^g Tm not sure ^hcrc, I withdrew into 
the osinch-hkc^ burrow ^hcrc * muhing mattered”, aiid there, 
mcntlllv secure, I rcmj’ncd. 


AciAi vi.^iiLu us again. He was verv sorrv, he sa d, but Hugh 
Mo<'re*hat4 cholera, itarrv Peck was still dMng, Reg Dudlcv and 
Dan Winters (the two triends who had l^cn unsympathetic 
about the grenade under lack Mullins’ throat at Parit^Sulong) 
were dead. I thanked him for his news and he said he had brought 
me s<^meihing to lufip. *’(>uinine I asked lu^pcfullv, for all 
eight of ^is now sutT<x d from fever everv alterpate da>;^bdt he 
rcplicilf quinine was diificuli”, and ^avc me his pfcC>ent. 
When he fiad Tcft Hot>ked at it, small, «:\prnsively prtxluccd 
hook called TVv Arf of I /oaers. 


We were taken to an embankment huilt bv natives andethere 
required to drive spikes, known as ”do^s” into sleepers^ laid 
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along it. This was done, at Nippon’s instnictions, in tune to a 
diant of ‘Tchi ni san>i shi” (whidi means only “one . . . two . 
three . . . four”, and is no', therefore, a very intAesting chant). I 
found swinging a sledge-hammer with seven others to the endless 
accompaniment of “Ichi ni san-i shi” dull in the extreme and 
wherever I was so employed the quality of the Thailand Railway 
became very inferior indeed. 

It therefore came as no surprise to us that the first train to push 
its way up from Tarsao towards Kanu wis derailed on ope of the 
mote precipitous bends where we had worked. Its accompanying 
sentry was severely injured. We were called out of our tent late 
at night |o help extricate this warrior. On seeing lum, securely 
pinned under the wreckage, we recognized him as a gentleman 
of whom w*e had no cause at all to be fond, so wc worked with 
great clumsiness and lack of speed. His completelv abandoned 
screaming throughout this operation once again gave the lie to 
Oriental stolidity. , 

Having fiiully disentangled him, wc marched bac k towards our 
tent— only to be confronted, at the entrance to the. swamp. With 
a Nisson truck which had optimisticallr iKcn driven up beside the 
railway aod was now almost irretnevably lK>gi»'d down in the 
mud. Not quite irretrievably livcausc Nippon already had thirty 
prisoners from other cimps on the end oCta tow lyic and when wc 
appearcd«he added us to their number and it quite clear 

tlot there we stayed until wc lugged the truck free. 

Waist deep in mud wc jerked the truck forward inch at a time. 
At first the guard insisted on lus absurd "Ichi m san-i shi* cl.ant, 
but we very quickly abandoned that and reverted to the .-Xustralian 
“One . . . two . . Hli.WH”. Kventuallv the Nissorvwst, man- 

handled about forty sards to a small patch of drv soil, llic sun 
was just^ristng. It w'as time to start work. 

As we snufTied over tou'ards the guard hut (to get our orders 
for the new day’s shift I noticed that the suction of the mud 
duiiSgube towing of the truck had dragged the soles off t.iy boots. 
The rest of my stay ip 'Iliailand was spent l>arc-fortcd. 


The oldest member of our party died of what looked suspici- 
ously like ctjoleip. Another fell ill and followed him shortly 
afterwards. were now six and I found that my limbs no 
looger -functiMped very«well. There was an angry swrelling in 
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my feet which msde them look like putple bftllooos— the. 
toks mere cocktail-sausages anached to them like teats on an' 
udder. 

As I looked at them one of the others, pointing at my bloated 
extremities, asked: “What’s the trouble?” 

"Oedema”, 1 told him. 

"Christ!" he said, much impressed; then, cautiously, "What’s 
that?” 

"Swelling”, I told h'ni. 

"Silly bastard”, he laughed, “why didn’t you say so first time ?’^ 

But, ocdjma or swclljng or whatevtr the cause, my legs now 
ceased walking cither easily or Quickly and whenever apy weight 
was put on m’y l»ck they folded up. Since Nippon’s only object 
in bringing us all to ^'hailand had been to put weights on our 
backs and then get us to carrs' them elsewhere this condition of 
mine *flid not b<xlc well for the future. 

And, iiP truth, things would have gone very badly indeed for 
mOiad It not been for the generous help of the men with me. At 
all umes\hc\^covcrcd up for me so that the guards did not realize 
how slowly I worked., And when they had finish'd their own 
quota of work dicn they would do mine too. 

In this respectjiirc Snowy I^rnanl t|d most. He was un- 
fortuiutc cnous^ to ha'ic paired up with r|e when we first snned 
work. Nr>w th%t my arms seemed to have no strength with an 
axe l?e would thop d^wn his own tinil>cr, then mine. When my 
legs crumpled under t|jc weight of carrying the timber — par- 
ticu?ar!y the long bamboos— hack to camp, he would debver his 
own, then'rotne back and deliver mine. And never \as there any 
suggc^Woit of condescension but onlv that inexhausuble readiness 
on the part of the ordinary man to lend a^and whenever it was 
needed. 

And all the titre that Snowv and the three other men carried 
me s^ steadfastly. I 'iTccamc more and more of a burden. 'The 
swclling^prcad up mj tegs so that ankles ant^ knees vaniaLwO*inco 
two wlrcr-filM columns of suet. Then my,trunk began to swell 
with that \ame tunhious suggestion of li^id I'lencath the skin 
tissues and even my eyes liccame merety two slits in a pufly 
sphere. I wa.s constajitly surprised b the sli^w'^ess of my move- 
ments. I was not aware of being slow, but jny #onjpanions and I 
had only to start walking and in thiny seconds I was thirty«yards 
behind them. Then Snowy would stop :/id come jAck add stove 
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me finnly along until we caught up— whereupon, left to my own 
devices, I would at once flounder to the rear again. 

The guards began to take an unconcealed interAt in my condi- 
tion and daily showed their surprise that I was still aiwe. '*Ashita 
mad mat]”, they would say, pointing towards the crop of arms 
ai|d legs that protruded from the washed-out graves beyond our 
tent, and drawing a mocking cross on the ground If I had required 
any stimulant to prevent me from succumbing to the l>eri ben 
that so bloated tne those daily |ic»es by the guards would l\avc done 
the job perfealy^. Ncvcnhclcss the morning at last arrived when 
I found that not only could 1 not w*alk as fast as the others, 1 
could noL walk at all This was disconcerting and 1 decided that 
Ik must sec an^M.O. Accordingly that night I left the tent on my 
hands and knees, eluded the guards, and erauied towards the 
Headquarters camp. As I covered that quarter of a mile 1 found 
myself completely at a loss to understand uhv babies should 
spend the flrst twelve months at least of thetr lives pro^KlImg 
themselves in quite such an exhausting manner The miw^n rose. 
In the powerful Ught it shed 1 decided that Thailand muSt \yc the 
only place in the world where all that moonbeams bring out is 
decay and m6d and the demented high-pitchci! love song of 
l>ab<x>ns. Mv musingsfon this ’"subiect were iptcrruptcd by the 
M,0. himself, who spftttcd me ploughirv^ - mfarji-likc -through 
the mire and wanted to know w'hat the hell I thou^u I was doing. 

1 replied that, I thought I was coming tp see him He parried 
this with a question as to w'hcncc 1 came When I told him he 
pointed out that that being one of the most cholera ridden a'^cas 
in Thailand I wras extrcmcl) unwelcome and w'ould I Kindly stay 
where I was. 

I said: ”What, out h^rc in the mud^” and he replied: ”Ycs”, as 
if that wgre the most reasonable thing in the w'orld I w*as deeply 
aggrieved and said so. lie, however, was adamant and c\cniually 
he persuaded me to remove my unw'holcsome presence airngerher 
by tKfow^ng me a sn^all jar It landed abou. ten yards up hi a prxd 
of slime. 1 crawled up and retrieved it and, wnpiry it fican on 
some leaves, looked a^ the label. ‘*Marmitc”,^i read. 

”You hav% lien ben”' he shouted. 

•T know”, I rcplicfl from the mud. , 

**Takc a sprysnCv^l of that a day”, he advised. 

••Will It do yiy good I asked. 

••MigHk”, be ^epbed, afd, returning firmly inside the palisade 
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of the Headquaners camp, indicated that the subject was closed. 
1 crawled back to our camp, where I found the guards very* 
cross that 1 ha8 eluded them. 1 took a spoonful of Mamute and^ 
exhausted, fell asleep. 


The railway noaed its way into our swamp and, along w’ith it, 
came alM>ut forty tents to house the batches of natives v^ho, im- 
•pressed 4n Malava, were shipped' daily up the i!nc. 'Fhousands 
upon thousands uent up into the heart of Thaijand and Burma* 
It IS thought that I )o,Qpo of them died. The Japanese preferred 
them to die rather than return to Malaya and tell the tiiuth about 
C'x>-rr<ispcrity. ^ 

l.ach night, thcrcfoje, we receiveil fortv tentsful of natives — 
about a thousand men, liecause the Japanese w'orked on the 
principle of at least tuenty men to an l-.nglish .^rmy 4-man tent — 
and eachanorning wc buried the dead they left in those tents when 
tht^mo^ed out. The\ were feckless, gutless, selfish and careless of 
anyone but tlwmselves, those natives ; but one could not help feeling 
sorry for them as the\ njoved up in daily drt>vcs to b* slaughtered. 

One thing tlRrv did have, though, that we cotdd 'veil use — 
monev. >X iih the^ v^finite capa«^t\ tc' commerce, they had all 
arrived in Thailand wit'a thousands of dolors. Here, it seemed to 
me, was an opportuni^- to repay mv companions for Bomething 
at least of what they Ivd done tor me. 

1 soj^l mv on^ pair yf shons - they would no Umger fit my 
swifilen btidy^ antuay — to a Thai for $t.7t. Th..'> on the first 
dark night* armed uuth the St -t and a stick r nd which I 
twinctfmf left leg, I started A pace forward with the right 
leg. then swing the stick, and on it mv left leg, lO a looping arc 
forward; then a pate with the right ag-sin. I made quite gotxl 
speed in the dark and was well pleased with mvscif. Alx>ut three 
houTs*larer, hating c*iuded all guards and patrols on the wav, I 
reachctl fthe next raiop down the line wljcre the Tifcis ‘soid 
cigaretfM. J ll^ght St.'t worth and then Returned, loopn..- and 
pacing, to our own Aimp. reaching it pist l^fot .'awn. 1 sold the 
St.7t W'orth of cigatcttes to the natives ftor $•', and next night 
repeated the ojscratiigi. In a week wc ad Sj'jiiBkittv with which 
to buy any fiMsd availajjle fr«im the hargcs^d<»*'n ^t the river. I 
felt a liPtle lc.ss of a hahilitv. 
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We vetc sent down to the aver end then given one hundred end 
twenty pounds each of rice to carry. The track up the mountain, 
'neing day and wet, was murderous. To our surprfte we carted the 
radons not to Kanu but past it to the next camp, aboot eight kilos 
up. 

sOutside Kanu, in the small stream that trickled down from the 
mountain above, lay a naked man. When asked why he lay tliere, 
he pointed to his legs. Tiny Ash nibbled at the rotten flesh round 
the edges of hh ulcers. Then he pointed inside the carvp. Othel 
uloer-suflerers, ipluctant to submit to this mhhhng process, wore 
the only dressings availaMe — a strip of .canvas torn, from a tent 
soaked in Eusol. Their ulcers ran the w'hole length of their shin 
'bones in channels of putrescence. Ixviking back at the man in the 
stream it was impossible to deode, even though he was insane, 
which trewment was the best. 

We reached the next camp and found it practicallv deserted — 
almost all the o,nginsd inhabitants were dead, llierc wr-re proud 
signs of the struggle for survival those men had put up. Cart^ully 
constructed latrines, spotless surrounds, an over'icad pipeline 
made from bamboos which brought chc-lcra-free water from its 
source two dt three miles awav and hundreds f>f feet up at the 
top of the mountain. ITus pipeline led to a shi'wcr-ccntre with a 
bamboo floor and sef'arate cubicles (pA'heui;,,si nilxtl of man's 
desire fof even a Uttle privacy) and to a.cookhcejsc that \y’as all 
clean wood and carefully-swept packed ca'th. All of these were 
refinements installed after gruelling sixt^cn-hoi^r shifts s'f work 
at the expense of sleep and the rc-charging of tht^ir energies so 
vital to the next day’s shift. But none of tb>s had lieen enough — 
flics earned the cholera germs and mosquitoes the malarial 
parasites. Starvation and slavery did the rest. Now, as we set out 
back to o;ir own camp, there were only a few skclcton-iikc 
tnvesties of humanity left and the big fire whc.'e they burnt their 
dead. 


These fi^ flared Vt es-ery camp where Cfholera struck. They 
lighted the way out to work in the dark before dawn : they guided 
men back thoovgh the dark w'ctness of the jungle long after 
dusk. And alrvayt, King round them in stick-like bundles, were 
the bddies thiy awaited cremation — bodies at which the rituming 
men peered cicscly as tlrey came in to see if any of their mates 
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iBjr Among them. And cvef 7 now and then, as they filed past, 
ca^ that muttered: “Half his luck**. 

About these •fires a strange story was told. At one camp thd 
task of attending to the pyre and of consigning the bodies to 
the flames was given to an Australian who, being without brains 
or emotions or finer susceptibilities of any kind, w^s more tULn 
happy at his worlT. 

l^lc stripped the dead of their gold tooth caps: he stole fearlessly 
Crom th<B guards whcj dared not louch him lest he contaminate 
them: he cooked what he stoic — for one only stojp food, or some- 
thing that i^uld be bartered for food or tobacco in those days — 
on the fire whe^re he burnt the bodies. He w’as the complete moron. 

It was his practice before dcahng with the fresh b^tch of bodies' 
that arrived each mowung to boil liimself a “cuppa cha” and 
watch the working pany falUin to be marched aw^ay to the cuttings. 
He li^cd watching the working panics fall-in to march aw*ay 
because Ag staved at home by his fire w*hcre, even *0 the monsoonal 
raiq^ he a>uld keep warm and do his cooking. l"pK>n one particular 
morning nc ssppcd his tea out of the jam tin that scr\'cd as a mug 
and watched the parada As he watched he rolled 'omc tobacco 
in a strip of the tissue that clings to the inside of a bam'uoo: then, 
his fag complcicd^hif picked up 1 bod} aid tossed it easily from 
yards otT (fi>r i^wts oidy Iiuht) on to th^ fire. He enjoyed the 
revulsion this enused. Jlc did it every morning just Ih^forc the 
w'orkers marched out.^irmning at them as they glowered angrily, 
he ihcn^ 5 hamble<J to the I’ringc of the fire to light his pigarene. 

A% he Ican^ forward to pick up a firgoi the bt^vl' he had just 
tossed into the flamcj, its sinews contracted, sude.'*, *ily sat bolt 
uprighfj afld gninted, and in its hand thrus^t out a flaming brand 
on to the cigarette in the moron’s mouth. 

Vi ith a scream of terror the nsan who had burnt hpnireds of 
bodies with callcAi indirlerencc fell backwards, his hands over 
his cyfs. When the workers reached him he was jabbering jmd 
mad. * 

Thc>^toqk to the hut that housed tljc sick, an attap -oof 
draped over a patch mud in wliich— all 8\ct .'i:c another — lay 
hundreds of men. For da}s he la\ there sitent, knowing nothing. 
Then one night he si^ldcnly rcmcmlK -d and^ciaramcd, screamed 
piercingly and limg so jhat, even though wAis 4>fbiddcn, the 
medical %)rderly lit a resin flare and rushed down t(^ where Be lay 
to see why he screamed. 
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Then, as the orderly leant over him, the moron sat up. Flare imd 
moronic face were abruptly within inches of one another. With 
a scream more wild and piercing than ever the moron dropped 
back dead. 


Terai failed again and we had a strange corfversation. He was 
sorr}’, be said, but many hundreds of my friends had died at Kanu. 
Too many to remember the nllmes. 

“Moore?” I «sked. 

“No”, replied Terai, “riot yet, nor Pack. But many hundreds 
jof others; Arthur Farmer is one". 1 found 11 ditiicult to understand 
why he bothered with these condolences, but he interrupted my 
thoughts. 

“You have read the book.^” 

“What bot>k?” I asked vaguely, at which he looked hurt, so 
that I rememberrd the expensive little volume on I'lowei; Arrange* 
ment and quickiv said ves, I had read it. 

“You hkrd it-” 

1 said that it was quite interesting bus impossible to reconcile * 
with the*atrMious mentality pf the guards wV had struck in 
Thailand. I 

"They are only cooaes, you must undiKstandl^explained Terai, 
“I am solry that they behave badly”. 

“Thev'rc priswres”, 1 pointed out, “yau arc an oriiccr: you 
could stop them if you were really sorryi’. 

“It is difficult”, Terai explained. 

“Like the quinine”, I suggested, and he allowed anger to flirker 
for fust a second in those intelligent eves. Then he gla'ncctl down 
again and repeated: “It is dillicult. I have brought sou another 
book”.«R<5(»hring that an awkward subfect was thus iK'ing closed 
1 saief, “Thank you”, and added that it u^ouKi make a pleasant 
change from Mfin Kampf. 

do you read .\f«* Kampf}" 'I’erli enquired. 

“Mainly because wiu confiscated mv Shaw”, I ^►M,hirri. 

“Soctalisip IS noi'tocxl in Nippon”, ifrai explained. Then: 
“Do you enjoy Mein Kampf'" 

1 told him tha* Ifdidn’t, hut that it servecLits purpose as I learnt 
off by heart » paf'C qf it a day for the gqod of my memory, if not 
of soul, and that I reckoned that that should sec mc*t)ver the 
worn pa^ of the war. 
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**But Mr. Braddon*’^ he deinurrcd» “the war wilJ last a hundred 
years**. 

“Ah so-ka?**^I answered him, using a common Japanese ex-* 
pression of sjrprise. “A hundred years? Six months ago it was ail 
going to be over by the i^ih of August of this year. Why the 
change?’* 

“It will be a hundred years**, he repeated stubbori^ly, *‘but 
Britain cannot win**. 

• I told \|im that on one of the nrfist recent pages*of Mein Kampf 
that I had committed to memorv, Mr. I^tler had^written that the 
British h.mpjrc cojIu not iose ? war. 

“Hitler js a fool”, 7crai snapped. 

“Hc*s \<»ur a*lly*’, 1 {xnntcd out. 

“He IS btill a fool”. • 

“I’m r.lad”, i told him, “that we don’t think the same about 
Mr. RcK>scvclt“. 

Terai fished darklv at this and there was ^lence for some 
scc«^ids. J’hcn, with a Inu^hi sniilc, he slapped his sword hilt and 
.said: “I must^go”. 

• “By the uav”, he adJ^^-l* as he prepared to leave oi^ tent, “I am 
writing a pla\”. • 

“In l*ng!ish or I isked i 

“I-nglish**, hC^sakJ preudlv, “\ou must ^d it when it is com- 
plete and giNC me \oin^tritaism”. I pr»>miscd that 1 W'fiuld. 

“Savonara”, he saidfin tarcucll, and left— a slim, good-looking 
young r^ian who^ I duif^’r understand at all. 1 glance^ at this last 
he had given me. It was entitled f^ushdp or Jjj lese Chttalry^ 


Bv this time the fluids of the wet l>cri ben which swamped me 
were flopping round in mv chest, having crept up fropi mv legs, 
and a most unwcLomc sound it was. The Nips now abanooned 
their ^rawing of graves and crosses on the ground and instead 
mimed aVian dn>wnin\». I had l>ccomc inditirreni iviwai^s many 
rntnlcs ^T<ipa\ but dniwning could never one of them. The 
onlv preventative ! %ould think of was m l .i^umc suflicicnt 
Vitamin B tablets (thev would have, of course, to be stolen from 
the Japs) to ovcrcony the dcficiencv hich (|iuted the ben beri. 

A large force of japaijesc reinforcements fan^ slashing up the 
jungle #ail, shoving mountain anillcr)* along with them. ^Their 
hoarse, rhythnuc shouts of “Esau, Esau**|as they pamec^ mountain 
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guns along mud tiacks sounded harsh and bad-tempered. They 
sretc not misleading. 

Though we had just finished a particularly hea^y shift we were 
touted out to light fires, boll water, cook food. An officer thrust 
his waterproof cape at me and indicated that I was to dry it. 1 
w«s shivering w’ith a malarial rigour. 

Standing in front of the fire with the cape 1 found it impossible 
not to sway on my unstable legs. Stum the inevitable iKcurrtd - 
the cape caugHt alight. Before 'I extinguished the flame one large 
comer of the gentleman’s garment had vanished into a tinv heap 
of ash and a black cloud ttf pungent smtxke. 

The gentleman himself was not slow to notice any of these 
*things. With a hoarse “Currah”, he leapt up. lie kicked, leaving 
a perfect impression of his toe-cap in mv sinlden flesh for hours 
afterwards* he swiped with his bayonet, cutting open the hack of 
my head; and he then, for gu<xl measure, shoved me firmiy into 
the fire. Bloated as I was, I was slow to move. I w as surprised to 
notice that, though the skin bubbled and the flesh smelt singed, I 
felt nothing. The beri ben had at least done that for •'le, 1 reflected 
gratefully. (>n the other hand, however Imlc it hurt, one couldn’t 
afford to remain sprawled in a fire for long. Si.owv solved the 
problem by ignoring the officer s licllows and dragging me out. It 
was all over in seconds but it did nothing to heighten in my mind 
my impressions of Rnshtdo or JapMrsr Chiuiry. 

Muttering to himself, as Snowy brushed jne free of emliers, the 
officer took his charred cape and placeil it resentfully over his 
other possessions. Follow-ing his actions w'ith a wars' eye. I no,iced 
that from the top of his haversack there protruded a large bottle 
of Vitamin B tablets. 

When I left the guard house, so did the bottle. Ihat night I sat 
np and ace solidly the small brown tablets of bran so nch in Vitamin 
B. They did not make easy eating, but I was a man who for a 
hundred days had been mocked by the Japanese as a perambulating 
cor^iK, to I contirHied munching. By morning the buttle was 
empty. I did not reqidre my small ration of rice, ,it 

About two days lalCr I reaped the profitart>f my theft. We had 
just gone to our bed-spaces and I was laboriously scrubbing clean 
(with a few drops of water in my mug and my tooth brush) the 
bams I had recei/ed on my hands, arms and legs as a result of 
beinf^ booted so unceremoniously into a fire. It suddcnlysbecame 
neoetsafy to tStmate. I crawled the thitty yards to our make-shift 
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uripal and obliged, and staned to crawl back to the tent. I had 
only gone half-way, however, when it became necessary to reverse. ' 
Eventually, I stayed there and every^ten minutes o‘r so for two* 
days fluid p<*urcd out of me. My chest no lohger looked puffy: 
my stomach lost its thick pregnant look: my knees reappeared: 
then my ankles: then my toes. The IkH beri bloated pudding sAs 
gone. In its piacc^tood a skeleton which had never in }11 its life 
been so pleased w'iih its nhtsical condition than at this moment, 
%ehen, acaorthng to the Japanese q6artcrnv.istcr’s scllcs, it weighed^ 
eighty-one pounds. 

• • • * ^ • • • • 


The death n^ll aJi the u*ay up the line was at this nmc so ap- 
palling that even moir violent representations than usual were 
made ^by the British orticers commandjng each pa^y to the 
Ja{>ancse Adnunistration. The representations were received by 
Colonel li'Vnda, upon whf>sc good-will we all depended for food 
and^ruf^. 

**Thc Japaitese”, he said, “arc prepared to work: you must be 
prepared to work, Thc*Iapancse arc prepared to ea. less to save 
thcstrainonaditAcult supph route* you must be prcparccrto cat less, 
llie Japanese are |wcparcd t4> die:* you muy be prepared to die”. 

>X'hcn, to thV sfccK^tis argument, thcJBriush officer replied 
that t^iat was all%cry w$ll, but m actual fact the Japs didVio work: 
ate as much as ever, ami — by virtue of regular doses of Vitamin B, 


quinine^ and anjj-eholcm scrum — did not die, the honourable 
Cx)lonel mjrciv shrugged lus shoulder',* and, replies “There are 
plenty ^orc prisoncr%of-war“. 

That was his final answer. 


1 lay alone in the tgnt one day, shuddering with the uncontrol- 
lable •limai shivers of fever. Wc had been given a quota of rock 
to carr>*^nd the rest of :hc men had sent me packing. 

“Have % sp^c-ba.sh, Russ“, Snow’v sai^ “we’ll get it done 
without you“. ^ ^ 

Much of the day passed in a haze or shivering — nothing, it 
seemed, could ever induce w*armth .*gain. Th«i, suddenly, the 
sweat broke through, the coldness vanishedtand racing heat con- 
sumed ^crything. By noon I had drunk all the wrawi| in mj Botdc* 
By mid-aftemoon I was looking Vith Ipnging cjfks at^tKe water 
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bottk in die kit of a man who slept next to me — a lad called 
Jimmy. Five minutes later I had furtively uncorked that botde. I 
*kaew what I was doing. I was stealing water, more precious than 
gold, from a mad who at that moment was doing my work. 
Breaking the one hard and fast rult^that every man is responsible 
fdr providing his own water. I drank a mouthful. Then, with what 
litde wiV remained, I forced myself to re-corlf the bottle, put it 
back where it had been (where exactly had it been ? I felt sick at 
die prospect ot being so easily^discovcrcd) and then cra;>vled out' 
side away from, temptadon. I spent the rest of the day and the 
night undl my companion^ returned cruwching by a lire, watching 
the vultures eadng the latest dis-intcrrcd native corpse and hating 
' the environment that had reduced me to water-stealing. 

As soon as they came in, I called jimmy over. “I pinched some 
of your vritcr this afternoon”, I told him. 1 Ic stared at me squarely 
and I felt bke squirming. “Didn’t you have any of your own?” 
he asked. “Yes”r I said, and he looked a little angry: “bit I drank 
it all”. For a moment Jimmy was silent. Then: “That’s the trouble 
with the Bug”, he said, “makes you mighty thirsty”. He stooped 
and entered the tent; put his hand down insdnctively to where his' 
water boftle s'hould have been ; groped for a second and then came 
out. . 

“Didn’t even put h^* back where she belongs, <»*ou bastard”, he 
grinned, ks he straightened up outside the tent'ti. p. 

“Had an idea I hadn’t”, I confessed miswably. 

He passed the bottle over. “There y’aw”, he said, “have a good 
swig”. And as I he.sjtatcd: “Go on ... be in it. I’ll boil .<ome 
water up l^ter and we’ll Hll a// the bottles”. So together we finished 
off his water: and thep, armed with two petrol cans, otic on cither 
end of a pole slung across his shoulders, Jimmy plodded off into 
the night towards the watering hole half a mile away. 


'fhe ddve to get*the Railway completed suddenly heightened. 
Everything became fdominated by “Specdo”. r^qubsts for 
■**Ya 2 om&” — res/s — ^were greeted with the iCTiswer “Yazum^ nei”; 
all request* for more food were greeted with the answer: “Messi 
messi nei”. By chycand by night parties of men, naked except for 
their G stti*gs<and the canvas bandages round their ulcers, 
marched to ^e cuttings and the embankments and thcf'bridge- 
woaks of fbc Railway, '^ir joints stood out gtotesquely as they 
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walked stiffly by, all grace and rhythm gone from bodies which, 
though still ^ung, looked as old as Death itself. Their ejaf 
glowed deep7 within gaunt faces and the skin over th^ thigh 
bones — thigh bones which protruded like axe-heads — ^was worn 
through in great ted patches of flesh where they slept on their sides. 

Terai came down to give me a list ef thirty names of men xfho 
had died withm^he last few days. He was, he said, very sorry. 

“There arc so many”, he said ..oftly. There were indec^. With 
relief I ijoticed that both Hugh a*id Harry were still alive. “They 
must be putting up a good fight for it”, 1 said, almost to myselr 
“Who?”^askcd Tcrai, 

"Moore and Peck”, I told hifti. 

*‘They are, Very lucky”, Tcrai declared; then, before I coulo 
point out that in Thailand there was no such thing as luck, he went 
on: “Mr. braddon, vihv arc j'ou so yellow and shin?” His 
gnmiftnng face conve\ed the impression that I was hideous, which 
more or less confirmed my own views. 

I told ^im 1 was no thinner than most of his prisoners and that 
we*werc*all tj\\n because a diet of a few ounces of ncc a day plus 
some dried sea-viccd fijr sixteen hours wotk was not enough. I 
told him 1 was ;«;llow (and as 1 said the word 1 grinned, because it 
seemed such an odc^ questiot^ foi a Nip to ask: but at once his 
lips ughtened Bncil kne^v that tlus was not^ safe subject for grins, 
so I conunued ^uickh), 1 vias )ellow because for four months on 
ever^ second dav I h^d been shaken with fever and had had no 
quinine to suppress it. ^Terai opened his mouth to speak, but I 
fonsralled him: know”, I said, “quinine is difficult”. 1 felt that 

that rouncf \icnt to Braddon. 

Mr.^Teitti, however, proceeded smoothly to ignore all this un- 
pleasantness. Clicking his sword up and dftwn in its scabbard as 
he stood before me — I sat on the bamboo floor of the tent killing 
lice — he said: “Well I have some good news for you at last”. 1 
wondered what it cduld be. The Emperor of Japan dead or 
Colonel $^ukuda boiled .n oil or an extra ouneg of rice a c]^y ot^iur 
ration-»^ozei s of thi igs flashed through my mind as 1 looked 
questioningly i9p at 'dm. Banging his sworcPwith an air of flnalit]^ 
back into its scabbard, he announced: “luiy is out of the war*’. 

This was a great disappointment to me. I — ^ii^fact, everyone in 
Thailand — had knox^n for two days, via our tUjpit radios and the 
grapevvie, that Italy was out of the war. It would not, however, 
wise to say so. So I just said: “Is it? That’s gjoqfPto hear”- 
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But Mr. Tend was no fool. “You are not surprised, Mr. 
Braddon”, he observed. This, I realized, was a point. Although I 
Uitd not said “I know” to his news, I had not looked surprised at 
it. That had been a ndstake. I must retrieve it. 

“No, Tm not”, I said, “they’re lousy soldiers”. 

^ut Italy has not just lost a bahle”, Tend pointed out, “she 
is out of the war”. He paused. “And you we*e not surprised. 
You mqst have known. How did you know, Mr. Braddon.^” 

^ This was nasty, but I stuck to- my guns. I did not knojtp. I was < 
not surprised. T^ey were lousy soldiers. 

Terai repeated that, if I was not surprised, I must h|ve known. 
Where had 1 heard it? Who had a radio? Perhaps 4 had better 
' return to Heat^quarters till the matter was cleared u^. 

Still repeating that I had heard nothing .about it until he told 
me and that, the Italians wxre all lousy soldiers, 1 left the tent with 
Mtin Kampfy my razor, my tooth brush and eating irons in m/sack, 
and my water bonle tied round my waist. Mr Terai and J walked 
amicably along the freshly-laid track of the Railway to the Head- 
quarters Camp. As we entered Kanemoto scowled saj’agc^y at me 
and I — feeling that I might as well be hun^ for a sheep as a lamb — 
allowed m/selt the pleasure of scowling savagcly»back. 

For several days thereafter Tdrai*and a friend of his from the 
Kempe-Tai* questioned me gcntlv but fi^ly goqpt how 1 must 
have known about Italy’s surrender not to be .%irpriscd at the 
news: and I, in my turn, gave them the liqe that the Italiads, as 
soldiers, were so lousy that no one possibly could be surprised. 

Meantime^ a swift surprise search had been conducted tfor 
radios in all camps up the line, and several suspects* had been 
arrested. Others were severely bashed. Then the uproaf subsided 
and my own case — to rt5y vast relief — was dropped. I had not cared 
for the id<^ of more intensive Kempe-Tai questioning as to 
where P.O.W’s got their news. I was, however, retained at the 
Headquarters Camp where Terai was mosf agreeable. But^I no 
longer felt at all confident of Terai. * * 

TTie days succeeded one another and the railwaj^osed^ks way 
^ell past the Headqui^ers Camp and into t>e mountain that led 
to Kanu. The atrocious*project was nearing its completion. 


Haifa dozen of us were sent up just beyond Kanu to laf some 

J^pmnene Gestapo. 
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lipes. The **Speido** was on at full pressure and this pardculax 
section lagg^. We marched along the newly-laid track past 
Kanu — a shambles of rotting tents and decaying ‘ bamboo huts 
which spewt.d out rotting and decaying bodics’only distinguishable 
from a>rpscs because they breathed and moaned for water. Past 
a British camp on the right where very few were left and tllbse 
mainly incapacitftcd with ulcers that snarled at you, the lips of 
flesh drawn back and baring shin bones and pus. Tliey were 
dressing these terrifving woundst with tiie inevitable canvas (used 
and re-uscd a thousand times and by successive sufferers as eaot 
last one di«d) and wates in which was dissolved a minute quantity 
of salt. 

We worked until the required section was completed. Then 
only did our Korcan*guard grunt “Yazumd all men”, and we lie 
down to sleep. 

We had not been asleep long, lying on the track itself, when 
someone shook me into wakefulness. “What’s that?” he asked: 
ar^ a<. ^ic same moment I heard a demented, high-pitched, near- 
but-not-qui‘<ie human screaming, piercing and prolonged. 

“Baboons”, I reassused him. “Horrible ruddy noise, isn’t it?” 

“That’s no baboon, mate”, he argued, “I heard plenty of baboons 
and 1 seen ’em. i^ndthat ain’f nt# baboon”. We listened again, and 
again the shrill shriekicut through the '^ungle darkness like ice 
run ^cross the 4>ack o^ your neck. 

“Christ, that’s hoarible”, said the other. Then, as the sound 
came jvierdly aj us again, “C’mon, mate. That’s no baboon, that’i 
a Aan”. 

Though I didn’t »'ant to go with him and find what caused 
a man to make a noise like that I lackec^the courage to say so. 
We stole down the line, my companion sure-footed and de- 
termined: I constantly irritated by the universal lay of railway 
lines that no two sleepers shall lie at an interval that shall fit eithei 
one ifi'alking or one running pace. 

We ^vered a quarter of a mile and the aound now#came*ftonr 
our itgh% W; cut into the jungle, our progress now ncisv and 
difficult, but still olfminated by that demented voice. It seemft: 
soon to lie ahead of us again. I called to*my companion: “It’s nc 
use”, I urged, “it ipust be a baboon. Kecp^m(>ving round”. 

“No, it don’t, matf”, he replied sim{jjy,a“w|: do”— and h« 
pushed on. So I followed and almost immediately we fohnd the 
source of the noise. The wreckage o£ a man, oRre bfloe^, skit 
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and hair, stood clutching a railing, his mouth wide open, screaming, 
mad, inhuman. 

Two figures suddenly appeared beside him and carried him 
away. He appeared not to notice and the screaming continued. 
My companion and I followed them until they placed him on the 
gfOund in a small hut with four or five others. 

“One of your blokes ?” I asked. 

“Yes, chum”, said the Pommy, an R.4-M.C. orderly. 

“What's the%natter with him^*” demanded my companion, his« 
▼oice husky. 

“Cerebral malaria”, the Pomm^ told u». “He was ts)'ing to get 
down to die water. It’s got a fasanation for ’em”. 

“Many like.that?” 

“No, not so far”, said the orderly, “but if we don’t get quinine 
soon, we'll*all be like ‘it”. 

“Bloody lovely thought that is”, my companion said. 

“How old wa^ that bloke ?” I asked 

“Twenty-two. He’s not dead yet, you know”. We sptrtec^to 
move off. “He will be soon, though”, he added. “What we need 
is quinine”. 

But thrti quinine, I knew, was difficult. Wearily we two 
Australians threaded oyr way tWroiigh the jungle, on to the rail- 
track with the sleepers yiat didn’t fit any st.-p and b^'ck to the little 
group of Sleeping men.’ Slightly apart fronp thentathe Koreap lay 
on a groundsheet, his close-cropped skull ptllowcd on his haver- 
sack, snoring gently. My companion piclacd up ^ slcdgc-hj>mmer 
and looked thoughtfully at the black bristly skull. 

“Forget it”, I said, “it wouldn’t make any difference anyway”. 
Dropping the hammer beside the recumbent Korean, 'the other 
man nodded and brushed his hands together absent-mindedly, as 
if he’d just ^nished a job. 

“You could be right, mate”, he said, lowcying^himself on to the 
ground. “Happy dreams”. 


The line was finished. From Bangkok to^angoon it ran un- 
intemiptedly-wczcept that the Royal Air Force blew up the odd 
vital bridge at stra4egic intervals so that no tr^n ever got through. 
But, for the mQmev t, if was completed and, the Japanese decided to 
;Dpen it with ceremony. 

At thR ceremony the ;ienior British officer on the line was 
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invited to speak. He refused abruptly, saying that neither he nor 
any prisoner-of-war wished in any way to celebrate the officia) 
opening of a «ulway line whose every sleeper on its whole fouv 
hundred-miles length had cost one human life. The Japanese were 
in no way put out. 


The LJ.A. were now confronted with the problem df what to 
do with the wreckages of humaijity which were ihc suiVivors of 
their RaMway. These did not look like men; on the other hand; 
they were not quite animals. They had ^,:ct torn By bamboo thorns 
and working for long months without boots. Their shins had no 
spare flesh at lali on the calf and looked as if bullets had exploded^ 
inside them, bursting the meat outwards and blacl^ning it. These 
were their ulcers of which they had dozens, from th^epenny bit 
size apwards, on each leg. Their thigh bones and ^Ivis stood 
out sharply and on the point of each thigh bone was that red raw 
patch lil4 a saddle sore or monkey’s behind. All*their ribs showed 
cldirly, the chest sloping backwards to the hollows of throat and 
collar bone. Arms hung down, stick-like, with huge hands, and 
the skin wrinl^lcd wh*cre muscle had vanished, •dke^ old men. 
Heads were shrunken on tc^ skulls with large teeth and faintly 
glowing eyes set In black wells: hair was matted and lifeless. The 
whole body \fas draped with a loose-ftting envelope of thin 
purple-brown ^archnrifcnt w^hich wrinkled horizontally over the 
stomach and chest an^ vertically on sagging flcshlcss buttocks. 

'fhat w’as wdiRt the Japanese and Koreans did to the men who 
went on Bortes F and H and lived. Of the total number who left 
Singapor^L about half had sur\’ived. Now, wdiat tc» do w’ith this 
wreckage ? And when they looked at it, evtn the Nips w'ere a little 
unnervxd. 

The first thing they did, therefore, was to collect Inost of the 
survfivors at Kambuii — that same Kamburi wdiich had been the 
last tibvtn before the mngle commenced on our march up» Wc 
were J^Ridcd on to trains and shipped dow'n. There w’cre revcral 
longish sit)ps An the way to allow those w^^lo died to be buried. 

Finally wc steamed into the flat fields qf Kamburi. 


As I staggered off tht train, cramped anc> raven Ais, for ye had 
had no fex^ for two days, 1 noticed that besiejp the line ml 
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long tows of huts separated into two areas. In the one were white 
^n: in the other black men. Both lots looked shocking. The 
f^ce that marked the dividing line between Railway and camp 
was draped with white men only. The natives no longer took any 
interest in anything. Therein lay the didctcnce. And, as I shambled 
towards thk fence, one of the men on the other side crawled under 
it, dragged me through and greeted me with ^ warmth I had 
forgotten 'existed. It was Harry Witherford. I managed a feeble 
crack — “How’s ^’our turbo-jet ?’* 1 asked* — but 1 was a bit over- 
tthelmcd. But he, good soul, knew what was required. ^Leading 
me firmly round fne back of a hut he gave me bananas and boiled 
eggs — boqght on the spot from a Thai — w^ich I deviw/rcd frantic- 
wily lest they vanish. Though 1 live to be a thousand the warmth of 
that greeting aftd the gift of that food after^thc sterile months of 
want that h|d gone before will never leave me. 


We moved into the huts. They had a raised platform* on each 
side of a centre aisle — as our numbers increased so the aif.ounf^ of 
this platform available to one became steadily less. It was mathe- 
matical. Eventually we had nineteen inches a map and a line of 
men cross-wise at our feet. Nineteen inches is not enough for a 
man. To this the Japs pointed out that mah^ idiad each day — 
soon therc^ would be rlotc room. In this, it sc^ed, there was 
great truth, because the day did not seem* to pass when twenty 
men were not buried. 


Ulcers were the main problem. They w^rc attacked* at »once. 
Whilst Fagan operated ill day on a bamboo table in a small cubicle 
kept free of flies by mosquito net (he cleaned out or amputated as 
many as forty legs a day, and always there was jhat gentle smile 
and the specialist’s considerate manner), orderlies and volunteers, 
armed wdth common or garden sp(x>ns, wliich were steri'ized in 
boiling water, cleaned out every ulcer in the camp at leastc^nce a 
<>ty. TTic heroism of thise men whose legs wejg so stfoop^d clean — 
the flesh pared out like flrsh from a melon — was incredible. It was 
not as if once ^one it was finished. There was invariably the next 
day. And the nexf day there was never any' improvement. But 
alwa3rs^ when HiS turn' came, each man wduld stretch his Ipg out 
^t for tlv^ orderly* nise himself slighdy on his forearm and elbow 
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and, with a friend ready to grab each shoulder should he move, 
say: 

“O.K., matdl give her the works”. 

Then the orderly would dig his spoon firmly into the stinking 
pus until he had reached firm^ flesh and, having reached it, draw 
the sprx>n carefully down ones side of the gaping wound and^p 
the other. Swah^t out: scoop out the few remaining mortified 
patches: put a bit of canvas soakrd in acraflavine ovA the top 
and bind it up. Finished till to-morrow. "I*he patiei)t> who had lain 
straininf^ rigidly backwards and not moving nor uttering moit 
than a few small grunts, would then rebt and cnfmplc backwards, 
his forchca8,5weaty. 

I cannot adequately describe the courage of those men because, 
having only suffered a few small ulcers myself, I shall never know 
the pain they bore so stoically. Let me hasten to state, however, 
that although I clung firmly to a bamboo upright for support I 
never once had the small craters round my ankle bones scooped 
clean w'^h that fearsome spoon without either being sick, or 
faiRting,*or both. And had it not been for shame at the silence of 
those others, with the flesh from their knee to their ankle laid bare 
and their rigid jtraining backwards, I should haveit,crtjimed with 
terror and with pain. 


Scf the day cftmmeifccd. Next, the night’s dead were collected 
from each ward and taken, in convoy, outside the camp and across 
the^rold to be Ifuricd. rt was difficult not to count them each day: 
but countin{f them was depressing, and if orc did succumb to the 
tcmptatirgi, one pretinded one hadn’t. 

After that the day w’as one’s own, for there was no work to do. 
If one could walk, one went looking for friends: if not one lay 
hoping that some friends would come along instead.® 

All day long a brisk trade w^as done with the Thais— clothes 
beinif tV niain articles for sale. As soon as the sale was mad^ the 
cash used' to buy eggs or fruit — pomolocs and times. The 
camp autfioriilts — t.hc British ones— were timid about this bla<^ 
markctcering and forbade it, but we did nrjt think they were serious. 

In this, however, we were mistaken. I had just concluded a most 
satisfactorily pic<ie tf haggling with a Thai^thfough the back of 
the latrine — so deep in®maggots that no gunrd^wcftild cvci^ dream 
of coming near it — when an officer arrested me.^ 
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He claimed that I was endangering the camp*s safety. I replied 
^ifpcly: 

(a) that I was not; 

(l>) that I was. selling the trousers of a man who could no 
longer walk; who, therefore, did not need trousers; but 
who greatly desired pomolMS and eggs because he could 
no longer stomach rice: and 
(f) that I neyer got caught anyway. 

He relied tl^t had just caught me.* 

I told him that one did not expect to have to look out for one’s 
own officers exactly as one. did Japanese 'guards. He looked un- 
comfortable and said he had lus orders from the (Iglbnel. I said 
«tude things about the Colonel. Five nunutes later k was marched 
down for an “Orderly Room” charge. 

‘‘Wherc’^ your hat. Gunner?” asked an k.S.M., who knew as 
well as I did that I hadn’t owned a hat for two years — whidi fact 
I pointed out to him. 

“Get a hat”, h^ ordered. So I wandered olf, and when I* returned 
with a hat on, I was called to attention, right turned, qiKck 
marched, left-right-left-righted and called to a halt. 'To all of this 
nonsense Unpaid not much attention, l)eing*preoccuj>ied at the time 
with plans for selling my own shirt.ncxt morning. 

I was then ordered to remove my hat. 

“But I qply just got t|e ruddy thing”, I c*ompfainl-J. Apparently, 
however, that is exactly why one has a ‘hat f(?r ordcrly-soom 
charges — so that one may be ordered to reniove it lest one should 
strike the presiding officer with it. 

“Wouldn’t it”, I ad;ed, “be easier not to have a hut in the first 
place? Then you couldn’t hit him whether felt like y os not”. 
1 was instructed not totbe flippant and, after some absurdly super- 
fluous quesuons about my name had been asked, the charge was 
read out. IPI had murdered a hundred or so my comrades in 
their sleep, it could hardly have sounded worse. 

Aj^ked if I had anything to say, I replied Viat if the cour^hid not 
as yet apftrcciated that our diet as O.R’s required supplenr-^nting, 

we were to contimi: to live, I hoped tha^somff day* it would. 
The court then found ny guilty of the hideous charge it had heard 
and fined me*$i.)o, which I did not have. I said so, and was 
instructed to pay fc \iithin the week — presumably by selling some- 
thing pn the black* market. 

As I l^t th(^“Court”, an officer, Pockley by name, grabbed me. 
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did they fine you?” he demanded fiercely. I told him a 
dollar and a h^f. “Fools. Bloody fools”, he shouted and, thrusddl^ 
two dollars into my hand, added: “Here, go and pay then! 
off”. 

I walked back into the hut which was the *‘G}utt” and plonked 
down the $ 2 . Great excitement, and everyone on the “Bendh” 
wrote things on Arious bits of paper. I stood silently ant^ watched. 
Finally, one of my judges spoke. “All right, Gunner”, be said, 
glancingiup impatiently, “what arc you waiung fof ?” 

“My fiftv cents”, 1 repbed Irritably it was b^ded over — five 
tin-bke coits with hulc»in the centre.* 5ull I stood my ground. 
“Well, u Ifat IS It now t" snapped the court. 

“Mv hat”, f replied. 

“Oh >es”, said someone sheepishlv, and produced the potenti- 
ally lethal headgear I tnen lett and outside met Pocklcy again, 
he asked. 

**Finc^hank<;, Dick”, I told him, “here’s vourg^o cents change”. 
*i{KetL|j It, man”, he said, “buy } ourself an egg”, and hmped 
off on his himih ulcered leg to his own hut 

So I bought an cqg and took it back to my hut along with 
Exhibit A, the pants I sat do\^n on the “chung”^ l^esicte the man 
who owned the f^a^rs and tc>ld 4um the ston in mixed German 
and Mala\, ha wa® an Ambonese soWicr of the Netherland 
Forces and ihc^wcre j)ur onlv common languages. 

“Abcr ich kann nich^ Rice cssen”, he said I carCt tat rice, 

I sajd I was^sorr\ 1 would tn" to sell his troujers the next 
mi^ning hu\ him pomolocs. ^ 

“Ja”, h*e said caggrU. “Pomoloes sehr gut”, and, in case I 
hadn’f understood, added, “banya bagus”.^ 

Next morning I limped over to his bed space and found an 
orderly rolling up the trousers, and the space empty^and on the 
floor a broken Ck,g. ^ 

“What happened to^Ioe^” I asked. 

"Died last night, chum”. 

“WTjatpf?’;i asked. 

“StarvTition, the WkO. said, chum. He ha'&n’t eaten anything (9t 
a week, you know”. As I wralkcd awravf I was very angry — not 
because the orders ^emselvcs were so silly I^ut^because they were 
applied with sucfi silly^igidity. 

• ••••• 

* Bsmboo pkdbi^. 
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Hugh Eud Hatty I found quite eatly — Hugh obviously on the 
<iiend, though featfully tom by the fires of cholera :^Harry, equally 
obviously, doomed. Hugh and I spent quite a lot of time with him, 
but his bowels kept failing him, and we were never »ure that out 
presence wasn’t more of an embarrassment than anything else. 

binally, however, he sent for us. Hugh was on a hut-sweeping 
fiitigue, sp I went down to the dysentery hut ‘ vhere Harry lay. 
In the callous — necessarily callous — fashion of those days, he had 
been laid on tite floor because, in his extremes as he \vas now, 
he was constantiv' fouling himself and on the floor it didn’t matter. 
When two hundred men evacuate about forty times, a day each 
and there- are only two orderlies with half a dozen crude half- 
bamboo bed-pans (“boats” they were called), *o rope with that 
day’s 8,000 calls, it can readily be seen that no care should he 
wasted on a man who was dvtng. So Harry lay on the floor, a 
wizened up little heap of rag with two claw-like hands and a tuft 
of dirty hair on itis head. 

• I knelt beside him. 

“How arc you doing, Harry ?” I asked. 

“Won’t be long now. Dig”, he replied weakly, but steadily. 

“Don’t 'come that on me”, I argued, “you’ve got too much to 
do back home”. 

“No, lad, no”, he said, “I’m on the flo,.r. I -’mqw what that is. 
I’m finished. Like you say, Russ, it docs, n’t m? :cr. So lopg as 
I’m not alone, I don’t care”. . . * 

I tried to /ousc him. “Sell you a Cup rf coffee for a dollar”, I 
said. He knew w’hat J was up to. He turned his grotesque head 
with its tuft of dirty hair and grinned. For ;i fraction of a second 
the eyes were Harry’s.again as he grabbed my hand m his two 
claws. Then they dimmed again, blueish glazed like a new-born 
pup’s. 

“Just so long as I’m not alone, I don’t care any longer”, he 
said. 

“ifou’pi, right, Po.nmy”, I told him, “you won’t be aionc”. 

I needn’t have worked, though. Harry had already gone where 
hll good shopkeepers go. 


VI , , 

Kamburi tamed o»t to be a hot-bed of M.T. malaria — M.T. 
stands for Malignant Tertian and wreaks fearful havoc amo.ig sick 
mcQ .who ace'oot safeguarded with nets and quinine. The death 
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roll, which had been slackening slightly, speeded up again under 
the stimulus of M.T. malaria. 

As was inevYbable my turn came and I found myself too weatjs 
with fever to move, or cat. Hugh was a tower of strength. He 
collected cupsful of water and washed me. He fed me my rice until 
I was sick. He did evcrj'thinj^ possible until I got so hot that I 
no longer knew Xj^hether anything was being done {>.n rne or not. 
Instead I thought 1 read a book. A book I had written myself full 
lOf sonorous phrases ai d magni^cent sentences. It was a most 
excellent book, except that it made no sense, and when I reached 
out my han^ to turn ovgr the page it u as not there. 

When that happened 1 would return to reality — but, only for 
a second. ThcH I ^as off again, reading. A hundred times I reached 
out to turn pages. And a hundred times I awoke wi?h a jerk to the 
truth of Kamburi. But the book always won — until tyie night I 
was vfcry hot and my mother came to put cool cloths on my head. 

I knew she should nr)t be there, but when I ^argued, she just 
laughed and called gently and my sister also appeared. 

Now 1 * wa| in trouble. Both my mother and sister in Kamburi! 
•All night I led them between huts and behind trees and across 
streams— particijlarly streams; how cool they wcrc-*-usjnp all the 
skill in outwitting the Japanese tjpat the last two years had taught 
me. And, at t>c l;}st iijpmcnt, we found a small boat. I handed 
them into it, ai^ they sat down. As they bat a guard leapt upon 
me, leizing my wrist ^*so, with one kick, I shoved the boat out 
into the stream and it ^shad quickly away with the tide, with 
myamothcr and*sister sitting quite still facing me, d/^y-eyed, and 
the dog jiftnping up and down asking for As ball to be thrown. 

Thc»grip on my wnst tightened and so, confident that they were 
safe, I turned to deal with my assailant. •‘It’s bf.T.”, I heard a 
voice say, “he’s not too good. Give him some of that atebrine or 
we’ll have anoth-r cerebral case on our hands’’, and another 
voicc^said: “Pulse is fast”, and the grip on my wrist vamshed. 

Cerebral maltria. The noise bke baboon^, only it was taei.. 
That 4 lltpellcd dl my dreams. From that moment I ate ever thing 
and eagerfy axAiitcd ;jiy half-tablet of the jAecious atebrine a da«» 
and went to sleep only grudgingly lest my control of consciousness 
should slip again. I did not want to shout like a baboon. 

A few ^ys latct if was all finished. 

“Yqp’rc a bright on/’, said Hugh with if grin, ’•silly as « two- 
bob watch you were”. And when I asked how^IJjI managed to ' 
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get so much medical attention, he explained that Dick Pockley 
and Theo Walker had badgered the doctors until they came. to 
(ine. The longer one lived, it seemed the greater^he number of 
generous people one met. 

• 

The Indians in the camp next door, meanu^ne, died like flies 
and were buried as, or just before, they died in huge communal 
graves. Those tvho had ulcers u^ere unceremoniously bundled intc^ 
K special chamcl-hut and there locked in to starve to dcatli. These, 
especially, were whappy and noisy. , 

Their Jot being a sad one and^hey not blessed witVi the moral 
fibre to stand up against difficulties, they dcciiL'd, *in droves, not 
to endure it ahy longer. So when they hcayj the train coming up 
the track, (h^y would rush out and lay their necks across the line. 
This effectively solved their problems but would stop the dain if 
there were too many of them because the wheels became slippery. 
The habit attracted hosts of vultures from the district around 
and these lived in the trees in our camp. They arc a lo^thsAmc bird. 

One day, as we carried out the body of a youngster who had * 
died the night before, one of these vultures swoopcil and tore at 
its chest. We were too quick foe it ‘.hough, dropping the body as 
the bird swept down so that it missed on i^s run-in ’.•ith its curved, 
tearing break. But we ifited it, the four of us who^rricd the boy. 
for daring to attack him. So wc picked u{f ston»s and stick? and 
followed the vulture to its tree neaf the^ ^cncc that divided the 
camp from the line. Then we hurled the stones 'and sticks a* it, 
and, one of our number being an American sailor od the Houston, 
and a baseball pitcher as well, hit the bird, which came shiieking 
and tumbling down. ** 

“What’ll wc do with it ?” I asked. 

**Eat the bastard”, retorted the Yank. And w'thin a half-hour, 
it was stripped, boiled and eaten. The tabled, I felt, as far as that 
vultare was concerned, had definitely been turned. 

• ••••• 

The dysent^ huts '"ang to the urgent' shout of “Orderly, 
Orderly. Bring the ‘boat’ please I’* and a few seconds later: “Too 
late . . . bring the'^hhvel’’. The beri beri waref giew steadily more 
and mere croaked adfti bodies that bloated first and then drowned 
aod the ulcer a[,.ij[eters went through the daily ordeal of the spoon. 
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ani^ the scoured flesh always refused to granulate and heal 
(although no^that the Japs had been persuaded to donate a^ 
little M and B 095 and some iodoform as well, there seemed more* 
hope). Fagan continued to operate up to forty* times a day. Then 
a new scourge hit the sick men of Kamburi. 

On that red raw patch over the thigh bones where they lay bn 
their sides, the fiSsh first mortified and then swiftly developed 
into an abccss. In a matter of days this abcess swelle 4 till it 
tovercd the whole thigh — big and»dccp as half a fodtball. It had tc^ 
be opened and drained, and for so swtft an inpision, albeit so 
agonizing, the camp coiild not spare any chloroform. Not while 
there were sd pianv amputations waiting. So each day they were 
done, the abccss aiffcrcrs, without anaesthetic. swift stab, a 
moan, a gushing and dripping into a kidney bowl — and on to the 
next rnan. 

That sharp moan hurt to heat. 

In the pamp was a Dutchman called Elser. Small, dark, with 
curly half and round eyes behind thick glasses. He spoke ba^ 
English and was at the same time botl' nondescript and arrogant, 
lie was a hypnotist. 

One day he Sv^ught, and obtained, permission to use h)-pnosis 
on the Dutch casps vthosc abccsics were that day to be [anced. 
His technique ^f^as J^nlliint and the Dutch — a superstitious race — 
wcrc^most after the other, as he paSsed, each 

man fell backwanls or»to the chung in deep, hypnotic sleep. And 
one aft»;r the otljpr thcii:*abcc^ses were lanced. In the^whole ward 
theti>was noLonc of those sharp moans that hurt to hear. It was 

I • • 

a miracle. 

I ha 3 never been readier to admire a man in all my life. But I 
ilid not admire I Jscr. He came out of the ward, his bird-like face 
wreathed in smiles of self-satisfaction — rtof because he^had saved 
men from sutVering:^ not l>ccausc that sharp moan had been 
silenced, but because Hlscr had been glorified. “They vill vorship 
me those jnicn”, lie said, “because my vill is stjongc^ as 

theirs*^ must Jiavc looked my contempt. . 

“ja”, he repeated, right. My mind', and he tapped hi^ 
forehead at the side of his big glasses, “is* stronger as theirs”. 

“TAii/f theirs”, 1 observed. 

“Ja natiirlich — tVian tljcirs”, he amended.^ 

“I dliubt both statements anyway. It"s very sad , I tolcf hina, 
and walked away. ^ 
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“Was?” I heard him shouting, “was ist?” but 1 ignored him. 
.Elser, 1 knew, would not trouble to save Kambur^any more pain. 
<^And, in fact; he didn't. The miracle of the abccss ward was never 
repeated and the foUow'ing year Elser himself, the )iian with the 
strongest mind in Thailand, achieved the astounding and un> 
ec^ualled feat of contracting scabies, falling into a decline of 
misery thereat, and dying. ^ 


Volunteers were requested for duties as medical orderlies. Only 
knowledge necessary — how to empty a Led-pan or boat. Tired of 
being u.>eless and bed-ridden, 'i handed in my, hame. I thus 
entered the s^ange world of people who stay wake at night and 
watch while others sleep and die. 

It was a little eerie, that night duty, with only a small ecKonut- 
oil wick for hght in a fifty metre hut. It was also touching. The 
gratitude of mea for a drag upwards as they tried to rise, or a 
^straining arm as they fell back too quickly. The supreme p?*hos 
of 200 dying men who, relaxed and unselfconscious in their sleep, 
looked like children — when the oil got very low and the hght very 
dim, like'^babies. The whispered “Thanks, mate’ , when you took 
them a boat. The offers of a c'garette because they had nothing 
else to give — and even that they had beci giv n. They were good 
lads. ' 

r •• • 

For a while it, worried me that some of those who died should 
do so asleep and without warning— they seemed so unprepared. 
But then when I saw^ those who knew exactly what was happ.^ning 
and lay patiently waiting to die for hours : ayd when the^, too, saw 
no heavenly hosts nor had any comforting visions (of tiic type 
much vaunted by priests) but had only their own courage and 
humour tc bear them over those last minutes — then I ceased to 
worry about those who died in their sleep., They did not have to 
fiice this waking wait, with its prospect ojf oblivion. I felt happier 
about th''se who died in their sleep — so long is I found them 
before the cold stiffness of death had set their legs and-aims in the 
careless, child-like posture of their last sle ping moment (seldom 
suitable to f dignified uurial). 

I learnt to undre^^ the dead, tidy up their tjel^ngings, straighten 
their legs, fc^d diei|( hands across their, chests, close their eyes. 
If th£ lids were reluctant to shut, a little cold water on a piece of 
elerth. ahd, alfek a few seicoods, the eyes were dbsed and peaceful. 
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AU this and much else I leacnt — even to dressings, so long as they 
involved the ratient in no pain, in which case I felt sick. Most 
imporunt of all I learned to sit on the edge of the chung near anyi 
man who couldn’t sleep and, while 1 waited for the next hoarse 
urgent whisper of “Orderly . . boat, please”, to talk with him 
about those sudden thoughts tl^at come at night to men who -ire 
far from home. Voices low-pitched, sporadic phrases aqd long, 
companionable silences. It was some comfort that the war^had at 
{cast taught me to like my fellow men and that, forBll of us, there 
was more than a bttle to be said. ' 


Rosie — the bonnJbardicr-solicitor of the slide rule, the carefully 
considered answers, tltc sca-siclc pills and the cut-tnroat razor — 
Rosie ^icd. a^nd shortly after him, Robbie, Piddington'j rickshaw 
mate. But Robbie had almost a hundred boils and, though he 
smiled cheerfully all the time, his release from them must have 
beci a m 5 rcy. All the threads with the past seemed to be snapping, 
There was, cf course, no future. No one with an) intelligence 
allowed himself in those days to contemplate the future. 


In Kamburi isvatr v^as always the difficulty. When it rained 
everypne crawlc'Vout a«jd stood or lay undt-V the pouring eaves of 
the huts and senmbed >themselves clean. But when it didn’t ram, 
then even to gctj:nough.watA to drink was a problem. 

It'Vas in this matter that a small group of officers started and 
carried out (always more difficult) a most geneD’js scheme. 
Playfair, l.e Maistrc-Walker, Mackissack, MacLeod, Knox. 
Pockley and Gibson (there were others, doubtless, whose names 
I forget) collcacd a basin and a kerosene tin. They would fill the 
basin with clean, cleat;, water colleaed from the well some distance 
outsidt the camp. Then they would send one of their number up 
to one gj^he hu»v and he* would select someone to whom, he wnlbld 
say; “Iflhere’s a^b of water for you down ^ our hut if you wunt 
it”, and that was all. 'Vhen you went down to the hut, the basi^ 
stood outside with a small piece of soap. Mo one there. No ques- 
tions asked. It was r^toring, that free bath, affer,days of sweating 
with fever and parching, heat. ^ ^ 

Nor did the group stop there. With their limited officets’ al- 
lowance, they made gifts of fruit, eggs and money- )usuaiiy w,|;»en 
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one slept, so that one awoke to find it there beside one. They 
dropped in to each hut almost every day, each one of them^ to 
»yam and see how things went. They pestered tlie hard-pressed 
medical staff if they saw a case that needed attention. 

Let it be said here and now that,almost all of us had experience 
of such groups and that without^ them things would have gone 
very hay! indeed. *' 


Not only thpe officers, however, understood the value of 
water. My duties as a night orderly we^ abruptly terminated by 
a second attack of M.T. malaria !n the course of which I returned 
to my “book-reading” with renewed vigour, n«t even the absence 
of a page to turn, as I reached out for it, bringing me back to my 
senses. < 

At that time Kamburi had had a rainless week. Water v^as at a 
premium. I needed gallons of it. 

^ One day I became aware of the soft clang of a mug apiinst tin, 
then the splashing of 'water. At first I thought this noise, so close 
to my head, was as non-existent as my “lx}ok”. But finally, un- 
able to standT it any longer, I turned my head ard looked. 

Th^e, in the aisle between tl^p tVo chung^, ^i-ood an Australian 
— Snowy, we called him. In his right hapd h? a four-gallon 
can of wlter: in his (ch a mug, which he cofVKantly filled and 
poured slowly back into the can, filled and poured back. 

“Want a drink,* mate?” he asked. 1 expl^ned to him that^if I had 
to choose between a bagful of diamonds and a driyk of wa^-r at 
that stage. I’d take the drink. He grinned tjnderstandihgly. 

“Give us your mu^ then”, he said. I struggled u^iri^ht and 
found my mug in amongst Mein Kampf and all the other junk. He 
dipped his, own mug into the water . . . cool, it looked . . . and 
held it over mine, ready to pour. My tongue curled dryly, like a 
toll of sandpaper, back against the roof of my mouth. Thei^: 

*Got t^ cents on you, mate?” Snow^ sudde|[(ly askdd. 

“Got what ?” I asked, my mind still on the water. 

^ **Ten cents”, said Snowy. And, as I look/^1 uncomprehendingly 
at him, added: “It’s teefeents a mug, you know”. He looked at me 
shrewdy, his ey^ ^rd as I rebelled at the thought. He poured 
die water slowly Jliack into the can. “Oi^Iy ?en cents a mug”, he 
■aid, *''it’s wofdi it. I^ou’re thirsty, ain’t you?” 

'^ou^ hoof' 2*m thirs^*, I told him, “else you wouldn’t be 
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standing there pouring that water in and out of your blasted 

CSUl 

**Takc it or Teavc it, mate”, he said. “Ten cents ain^t much and^ 
a man’s 'gotta live. I mean I gotta get dough for a smoke some- 
how, ain't I ?” 

“I haven’t got ten cents”, 4 told him, which was true, 
shove off”. I lay bick again and tried to think about Lmons which. 
I’d read somewhere once, was a very thirst-quenching thought 
^hc water splashed, a long sloy trickle again, j^st behihd my 
head. 

“You could give me an I.CXU., f.^ate”, the flat nasal voice 
urged. “I goi one here. All yoi# gotta do is sign”. 

“I haven’t ^ot^ pencil”, I said. I was struggling against the 
temptation of this usi^ry. I didn't want any part of®it. hxcept the 
w'ater. And Snow^y knew that; and he knew he had ipe because 
he’d dught so many humlrcds of fever and cholera sufferers before 
me. 

“I g<nA pencil”, he said, “indelible”, and thrust on to my chest 
a grubbv’^forgi and a pencil. I read the form: ^ 


“I the undersigned hereby promise to pay on demand the 
sum of lo cents or upon return to Australia £i (one |>ound). 


Si^ne/f i’ 

One pound f(V a mug of water I 

“Sftowv”, I to® hinj^“\ou’rc a good business man”, and sigw^. 
He replied: “Thanks, mate,* one pint of misuwa' coming up”. 

his neffcil and I.O.L’. and passed me mv nTug. I drank 
deeply .incf knt better. 

Alti)J»ctf»er, during*that rainless period and my nigh fever, I 
bought, or Snowy managed to sell me, A w'orth of water. 

When, two years later, I got back to Australia, one of the first 
letters I received was a demand for £112. I wrote Snowy a polite 
note sa\ing that I shftuld be enchanted to pay him, cvcr\’ penny 
of it, si>#long as he wi*nild meet me in Sydney where we might 
both J m# photoj^aphed by the Press— I giving him a fticq'.* for 
he fiandfhg me a receipt for /;ii2— ftioncv paid for wat®^ 
received. I thought that as a talc of comradeship in arms, it wrould 
read well in the dailies. 

Surprisingly, I feftived no answer. 


* J«panc«e: '*w«ter”. 
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I had just recovered from this latest bout of fever when into 
the hut strode Terai — a Terai resplendent not in the usual rather 
'/irab I.J.A. interpreter’s uniform, but in a dove-^tey tunic and 
breeches and glittering black boots to his knees and his hand on 
his sword. I had seen other Japanese officers wearing this uniform, 
but they had been members of tlte Kempe>Tai — not pro-British 
war-haten as Terai was thought to be. ^ 

“Hello, Mr. Btaddon”, he said, *T am glad to see you again. 
But you are still so yellow and ,thin’’. 

“Still got malaria’’, 1 told him. 

“Ah so-ka’’, he agreed, '‘I am sorrv’’. Then, more cheerfully, 
“I have finished my play’’. 

“Good stuff”, I told him. “Got it there?” 

“Yes”, he SUid, digging into his dove-grry tunic aind dragging 
out a roll ,of typescript, “here it is. You will read it and tell me 
your criticism”. I nodded: “I will return to-morrow”, hi said, 
and, with a smile, left. “Christ”, said my neighbour, “who was 
that . . . Hirohito?” I said: “No, just an interpreter”. ^ 

* Slowly I unrolled the neat typescript. Strange blojje, this Terai. 
Pro-British, some said. Got violin strings which were scarce as all' 
hell for the Concert Party; but couldn’t ever get quinine, of which 
there was tons, for the Railway woikers. Went to a lot of trouble 
to keep you informed about your friend^s in pth«r camps; then 
spent days trying to t|ick you into admitting tlw you got news 
an illicit radio. A professor of Engli^ cla:/.ics who piVssed 
on you booklets 'about “Bushido” juid “The Art of Arranging 
Rowers”. * 

I skipped the title page and the cast list, my eye fl^'idg direct to 
the introduction. It observed that British, 'American «id*Dutch 
ptisoners-of-war had sforked with Nippon on the glorious project 
of the Thailand Railway. By completing it, they had both atoned 
for the accumulated sins of their forefathers in«the Hast and had 
imbibed sufficient culture from their guareft to raise themselves 
on<o an altogether fiigher spiritual plane? • 

I gruntdd at that. Either this Terai was the molt superb Ttirist 
«!' Japanese propaganda or he was the most ^naticiA — aifd cunning 
— purveyor qf it. I star%;d on the play itsel/T 
An hour later, with difficulty, I finished it. The dialogue was 
hopeless: the En^Ai poor: the plot fatuous? IF concerned Allied 
P.O.W’t whod after forking with a nobll Japanese guard, on the 
’Railway^becaiiw convinced that the Japanese way of life was quite 
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tl^ best and the British way of life quite the worst. It was a very 
bad play. 

Mr. Terai arrived next day and 1 was no longer in any doub^ 
about him — even though this time he wore his colourless inter- 
preter’s uniform and looked qpite gcnde and inoccuous. 

“You have r^ my plajf, Mr. Braddon?” he asked! I 
nodded. 

“And ...?’’ he queried. 

> “Lousy”, 1 told him— and enjoyed it. 

“Lousy, Mr. Braddon ?” His face was questioning, although a 
glimmer o^angry undeastanding lurked in his eyes. 

“Yes, Mr. Tjerai. Lousy 1 Warui, tidak bagus. No. lo”. I nlucidated 
in all the other Unguages, including his own, that he was likely 
to understand. I held out the rolled typescript and,* with carefully 
suppressed fur}’, he took it . . . slowly. 

“hlothing personal, of course, Mr. Terai”, I added, sweetly. 

“Of course not, Mr. Braddon. I am most interested in your 
vitjvs”, nc said, “most interested”, and left. ^ 

I didivt sac Terai ever again: but when the war ended with 
Japan’s unconditional surrender, he was, I am told, one of the 
Luncnubly few who obeyed the Nipponese injunction never to be 
captured alive. Hp attempted *haja-kiti — which was an od^ thing 
for a man whc\wts pr^-British and anti-war to do. 

s 

As ^he weel^s rolled on* at Kamburi the incredible mental 
resMcncc of ^hc men who lay there reasserted itself. They were 
rotten wit^ ulcers, htyivy w-ith ben beri, toA with ’'^-sentery and 
fever, ^et*slowly the haunting numbness of the past year vanished 
from their eyes and the future came to havl some meaning. 

And one night— the l>est night 1 remember in Tbayand — quite 
late, the Pommita itj the next hut. without warning, suddenly 
started singing. Not just one, but the lot. Good, clear, young 
voices. Toung-*that was it. It was the first time for many moAths 
that IP'^ad occurred to me that we who looked wizened c..< >u^ 
to be a thousand wcf^still young. They sang the inevitable choiw 
in their warm men’s voices : 

“There’s* aB long long trail a'windiitg,* 

Into the lant^of my dreams . . * 

•nd, when they finished that— and in the silence }|>u could^ hear' 
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orexy man in the camp listening — ^they swung by some stiai^ 
mass instinct, with baiely a second's hesitation, intp: 

“When they sound the last all-clear. 

How happy, my darling. I’ll be . . 

anfi at that the next hutful of Potftmlcs joined in with them, and 
the next ,with those, and the worst of Thailana was over. 


Thereafter tty;re were nightly sing-songs and quizzes and 
lectures. Entertainers becanie popular and names like I}ill Williams 
and “Professor" Roberts w’ill always be remembered** Bill Williams 
had a tiny poruble organ. This he would cart in to the centre of 
one of the huts and there, squatting on a* box, he would pedal 
furiously asid sing cabaret numbers to men who died, and shouted, 
“Orderly, boat please . . . too late . . . bring the shovel”, and lay 
bloated or raddled listening to him. He was a delightful artist. 
*^0 the accompaniment of his boogie and point numbers tpen 
forgot their ulcers and straining bowels. When he plays W point 
numbers nowadays -in the luxurious H(K>r show at the Berkeley’ 
Hotel in the ^'est End of London 1 wonder how often his mind 
goes bjick to the days when thos^ sime fingers, that same indolent 
voice, that same wide smile enchanted* the « sh/ttcred men of 
Kamburi. ‘Bill William^, was very much a ^yital of those^ mad 
'days* and nights. 

And then, suddenly, on one of them, ,*^he Japanese saijl: “All 
men go to Singapore”, and without the smallest coqipunctit^ we 
got in trains and le^ the vultures and gra;*cs of flat, mosquito- 
infested Kamburi. Not even the vile five days that f<>llowcd in 
that train could dampen our pleasure because now at last we were 
going homr and nothing could ever, after Thailand, be bad again. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


A HOME TO BE BUILT 


TTilE TRIP rxJwi^ LIKE THE TRIP UP, WAS TEDIOUS. TOWARDS ITS 
conclusion, Rs the train chugged on to the Johore end of the 
Causeway (where a very inadequate crater bore witness to the 
fceblefaitcmpt at blowing it made years before in the face of the 
Japanese advance), a shout went up, as it had last time we crossed 
the Cau^’^y. 

‘Vou'B never get off the Island’’, the shout .went, and vefy 
ironic the shout was. 

From Singape^re station we were transported in tiui^s, trucks 
noticeably the worse for weac in the last year, to Sime Road — 
w'herc once th|r^^hid l:>ccn a gAlf course and now ther^was a 
camp. 

At® Sime Roac^wc sfeyed for several months, recuperatingjaiU 
licking our wounds. *Nothi|pg much happened at Sime Road. 
Gcajritl Saito, Itho coitimandcd u*^, ordered that alUmen should 
be able to toftnt up to one hundred in Japanese and ^^at all orders 
on pamdoishi^uld be fn the same barbaric language. Whenever he 
or his aide. Lieutenant Takahashi, appeared, we were all to shout 
“k.irray” and stand up to attention and salute. 

Saito and Tak.'diashi frequently did the rounds of ffic camp to 
enforce this rule. Th^' and Saito’s pet monkey on a leash became 
quite Ifaijii liar sights touis, though, of the tl^ree, the only on<^we 
ljkec^;.«s the lAonkey. 

‘ Then ofle dJfr the monkey on its leash lca(pt round the corner^ 
a hut and tlic first oVupant who spott^ it shouted, “Kirray”, 
realizing that Saito and Takahashi would oc close beliind. But, as 
the whole hut stBCi] up and saluted, Saito Takahashi were 
not close behind. Thej^ were, in fact, standing oq| the cre^t of a 
hill a hundred yards away. And w^hat they saw \gz$ block aften 
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block of prisonexs-of-war screaming "Kirtay** and saluting a 
monkey as it bounded down the lines. The impliadons was dn< 
unistakeable. There is no sub)ea on which thr Nip is more 
'sensitive. That night Saito chopped his pet monkey’s head off 
with his large Samurai sword and next morning Takahashi 
issped an order that any other pe| monkeys in the camp were to 
be destroyed. 

The n%xt event of significance was the collapse of Kevin 
Fagan.* Exhausted by fever and a yea/s superhuman effort of^ 
behalf of others, he suddenly folded up. It was i brilliant 
morning that th.: story flashed round the paths and slopes and 
huts of Sime Road Camp. “Fagin's ill, unconsciqifs, they say 
he’s dying”. * 

And, if any«proof were needed, that monnent decided the great- 
ness of th^ faith that the men of the Railway had in the slim, 
greying M.O. To the fibro-cement room where he lay, from all 
over the camp, came an endless pilgrimage of soldiers bearing 
tinned food, mefney, oil, soap, clothes, all their most I herished 
|ibssessions. ’’Brought this for the Major”, they wAuld Vay, 
’’thought it might help”, and then wander off. No 'other man in- 
the entity Malayan Force could have won s^ spontaneous a 
tribute of such treasures. . 

For 'days his progress was foCowed with ‘evAi closer attention 
than the Q.B.C. news.^When it was anno£inced parade that he 
off the D.l. IJst, the ranks of men (umbl^ with pleisure. 
When he was first seen up and winking Again, the camp gazed 
proudly upon him as a hospital d<jes upo'i its star patient! the 
light of the total and inexplicable absence of oflicidt acognition, 
since the war ended, of his devotion to hi^ men and k|^<«>elfless 
courage to help them, it is pleasant to recollect that at Sime Road, 
when he fell 111, we were at least able to pay a small part of the 
tribute so fong owed him. , 

The final event of importance at Sime Road was mail from home. 
It (lad come through the Red Cross and was sixteen-mqntAs old. 
But it wa» from home. Hugh and I both receivediour firss,.l*:tters. 
^'Jne came from my Ester. It said: 

’’Dear RuAl, 

Mum’s puddings are still as lumpy as avar. Oodles of love 
froqn us allf 
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iBcad it over iod over. If twenty-five words was all the Japanese 
wAuld allow <Lr folk to write then that letter told me all I wanted 
to know — thaf the family did not accept that 1 was “killed”, as* 
posted: .that the old household jokes about rny mother’s rathe/ 
abandoned/cooking still flourished: that home* was still home. 

A lean figure leant disconsolately against a post opposite me. 

“No mail, Dig 'f* 1 asked. 

“Nope”. 

“Like to read this ?” I offered, as casually as possible because I 
*kncw thd hurt that came when ybu missed out on the Red CrosI 
mail which arrived only once a year. 

“Do you^yind he aSked. I v^gglcd my head from side to side. 
“Don’t mind if 1 do”, he said cautiously, so I passed him* the card 
and, as he aocept^ it, he said: “Ta”. 

He looked at the address, at the Japanese frank, at the colour 
of thwink. Then, verj- carefully, he read it. And then again. After 
about ten minutes he handed it back. 

“ ‘Oo^es of love’ ”, he said, “that’s nice. Thit’s a nice letter”. 
A ^usw for thought and then: “Pat’s your sifter, is she?”* I 
nodded. 

“What’s your mother like?” he asked. I said tall -uid good fun, 
but a lousy coot:. 

“Thought frori? thfci she mightt)e”, he laughed. “My old Woman 
is too. Trouble S sh# don’t know it hke yours”. J^or a few 
monaents there j-as sifcnce, then he said: “I’ll get one one^'^'^,- 
mate, don’t you worr^. I had a babv coming just when Singapore 
chucked It in. to find out whether it’s a boy os a girl yet”. 

*^ussy V’ i asked. 

“A^iJ^,hc said, “P reckon I like me teapots witi> a spout on 
’em”. He stood up straicht from the post And strolled off. After a 
fcw yards he turned and shouted back: “Thanks, mate, do the 
same for you some time”. 

Quite stion after liut we were informed that all P.O.W’s on 
■ Singif^^e were to be. concentrated inside^Changi gaol. Qnr- 
again,:EC prep^^ed to move. At least, we felt, we would meet a lot 
of friends 

^ . 

• • 

So, at Changi <?vl, were conccntr«.ed alsoiit seven thousand 
men — the remnants ofiiF and H Force, tWe ♦orjjcrs of ^hangi 
Aerodrome, the Changi Administration. 
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This was the posicton. C3iaogi gsol wts one of ^ Majestr’s 
floost modem prisons, proudly surmounted by a glemung coacme 
ttowec, which in its turn was surmounted by a ndsn screen which 
not work, which in its turn was surmounted by a Aagmast 
beating the Japanese flag. It had been designed to hold rix hundred 
navve felons and to cater for their needs with a steam kitchen 
supplied by oihbuming boilers, and latrines l/ith cisterns. The 
oil'bumets no longer worked because there was no oil: the 
dsteraS no loyger worked because moSt such refinements, after^ 
i few years of Japanese use, usually don’t. * 

In other words, into a ferro-concrct^ gaol for six hundred, 
without sewage or cooking faciktics, on the one ^)^y, marched 
seven thousand men. To transform this fcrro-conc^cte shell into 
a home they had the following natural or man-made* materials to 
hand: , 

Rubber trees; 

Gx:onut trees — the fruit as well; 

A few augurs; 

Some steel filing cabinets, removed from Changi 'BarnTcks 
in transit; 

Pakn ©il; 

Bamboo; 

"Barbed Wire; 

An«infinite capyity for stealing ani 

Their own inexhaustible imaginatiefin. 

With these materials, and these ot^y — for the Japs offered no 
help — they ftansformed the gaol in a few' da>s. « 

"Ihe oil-burning bciicrs were, by some sapper’s rfiirxcic, trans- 
lated into wood-burning boilers and a wood-cutting partr/«ohbcd 
stumps out of the nearby swamps, split their iron roots into lumps 
and had fuel ready for the burning. Thereafter, with a good head of 
steam up— 4nd the R.E’s always had a good h^ad of steam up — 
the rice for our seven thousand was pressule-cookcd in a matter 
of seconds. , 

At the skme time the augurs were flung to worli— a ste«Ll/ipod 
Mkrenty feet high, froti- the apex of which hung a shaft d-hose nose 
was a sort qC triple shqvel. Through the ^laft ran a bar and on 
each end of the bar three men pushed . . . round and round . . . 
until that triple-sAo^el nose or bit at the end<ofl the shaft was full 
of clay. Thenihaul if out, empty it, and"jtart again. Working in 
''ahifts. the holes sank, one after the other, in every gaol courtyard. 
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fojtf feet Those were our latrines — and, used in rotatioa, 
they never fai^ in their purpose. 

And while hundreds of squads of six men in shifts kept thej 
augurs furmtag; and whilst others carted away the raw-red clay 
that the augurs churned, and spread it where gardens were to be 
planted, or banks j^ade, or grolind levelled: and whilst the wood- 
cutters lugged logs into the cookhouse courtyard for th^ hungry 
maw of the R.E’s boiler — while all this went on, others cut palm 
ifronds agd separated the blade-like leaves and hMg them ovej 
thin saplings about tour feet long. Enough o^ these, like flat 
grass skirts^ and one coiild make a ram-proof roof or wall. They 
were known ^ *‘attap”. 

Rubier trees vN^rc chopped down for uprights and bamboos for 
roof-supports: and barbed w’irc was straighteneef for bindings 
and its long spikes were shaped into nails. Then, with^attap over 
and around the skeleton, huts quickly sprang into being — two or 
three in every courtyard. Huts ico metres long, with earth floors. 

Sleeping four or five in ever)’ cell meant for one: 4y 
sleeping on safety screen that covered the will on each floor 
between the cells: by sleeping in the huts, and under the wash 
basins that didnit w'ork, and in the corridors, every man found 
shelter. And, wi^h jhc horc-lic^^cs functioning so pcrfccjly, no 
d^'scntcry cpidc|pii^ bro^c out. And, with the cookhouse producing 
our rice wnthir.la m.^yer of minutes, noaonc starvcA And the 
Japanese — who Jkd Ic^^ked ratl.cr sardc»nic as they herded sofiuge 
a number into so small, a spate wirii no facilities — were surprised. 

C^hangj had not finished yet — not by a long cTialk. Parties 
that w'cnt out to wojk stole lengths of inefl-piping ’nd, w’ith it, 
show'c^Kf’crc installed in each courtvard. And the Engineers made 
the taps at the wash basins work, by some weirJ magic known 
only to Engineers. • 

And, by stripp!ng,thc hard spine out of the leaf of the palm 
. fronckand binding bunches of these spines together, birch brooms 
were m^de. Shorter lt;'.gths were stuck, in harsh, e^’enly clipped 
woc^dcn head— stuck with pitch torn off the tc ^ cs — 
and hard brooms of ♦jrst-class manufactured appearance were tBc 
result. Likewise were nail brushes for Ac doctors and medical 
orderlies made: and, with the softer fibre frqp the outside of 
coconuts, soft brocfms^and tooth-brushes. ^ 

An^ with the palm oil and some potash Ifrom the boilefs, an^ 
a complex machine made of empty drums and joap 
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«•$ nttde. A cake of good, toft soap for each nu^ in the ga^l, 
once a fortnight, to use under the showers. ' 

And with the grass that grew, and water, and potash, and some 
trays cut out of the filing cabinets, paper hras made to write on — 
very expensive, high-class paper, as is only to be exfibcted when 
it is hand-madei <■ 

And with the latex that came out of the ^bber trees — latex 
which the Japanese regarded as useless because the wicked British 
Imperialists had destroyed all the coagulant as they retreated—* 
with this some planters soled boots and shoes. They coagulated 
the latex— crudely but effectively — by urirtting in it. P^or Nippon I 
A little sand added to the hardening fluid, and there was a tough 
sole for a shoe. 

With the s^e material, they devised a means of patching 
clothes — cotton having vanished from our lives — and of preparing 
an adhesive tape for medical dressings. 

And with the ^oft white wood of young rubber trees those who 
hf d no boots fashioned themselves clogs so that the gaol’i conc/’ete 
corridors rang to their clip-clop all day and all ni,'vht,'and one 
came to recognize one’s friends by their particular note and 
tempo— this especially when, later on, many men, because of 
vitamin deficiencies, became so blind that faces were indis- 
tinguisnable to them. , . f 

Also, there was a workshop where the greep filing cabinets 
transformed into dixies and mugs an^ spoens. And another 
workshop where 'filing cabinets and rub^r trees were wrought 
into artificiar limbs — beautiful pieces of work which^ their o\r..ers 
(the hundreds of amputees from 'Thailand ^nd Burma) preferred 
after the war to the products given them by a grateful g<lT.^hment 
at home. 'They were li^ht and walked without squeaking and the 
young craftsmen who made them were happy to modify and modify 
until the stump of the leg fitted snugly and without chafing into 
the socket of the artificial limb. , 

And one man made a small engraving machine ^hich could be 
used to inscribe **Rolex Waterproof" on the back ahd faj^e^ffteven 
tilie cheapest watch so* that it became wortl^ thou^nds of dollars 
on the black snarket. « 

Another man, pareftiUy, patiently, with infinite labour, con- 
trived from nothii\v \ small hand-bthe— ever^ piece in it he made 
himself. 'rhen,*on this bthe, he turned an exqubite chess^set in 
and ^aitn saw it and demanded it as a oresent. The 
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refused. ^ General Saito just demanded it. The man refused. 
Sd General Swo suggested that the whole camp might sufiet if 
the man did not give him this exquisite chess set, so the man gave* 
it to him* and used his lathe thereafter only for medical instruments^ 
and parts dt wooden legs and things that General Saito would nof 
fancy. 

Meantime, cver^ floor of the gaol had been equipped with a 
small coil which, when one pressed a button, glowed r^ hot so 
|hat cigaj^ettes (made out of papjiva leaves wrapp^ in pages of 
the Bible) could be lit. The eternal search for “a light” was thu^ 
solved. An^ every day^salt water collected from nearby 
Changi beach— which water w%s boiled down, yielding a few 
ounces of salt to^ch gallon of water, so that the rice would 
have flavour and our bodies might replace the fluids lost by 
sweating. 

And hnally, within the earliest days of our occupation, gardens 
were planted. An area of rubber outside the gaol was sought from 
— agd gAfitcd by — the now bemused Saito and Takahashi. 
was clearSd, tgrraced and planted. Wells were dug End pumps were 
made. Every day and all day an ant-like swarm of men pumped 
water and dug w'^th changkols and tended the long rows of native 
sweet potato, the^L’bi Kaya f ‘wooden potato”, or tapioca) the 
papaya, the ba|anj. 'Every drop^ of urine passed by all ^seven 
thousand men ^fas carefully con$er\'ed ar^ carted ou# to these 
garddfis and nuxc|i wit^ the water from the pumps and poured sju 
by the endless stream of men* Buckets and cans had to be made — 
the J^J^ineers ritade them. The life-giving green leases (potato, 
bayam and* animinth— bitter and teeth stainAg) flour >hed. Two 
inchesTNiiy, they sprang up under Changi’s unflagging care. So 
the beri beri was kept at bav and blindnes^was contained within 
the lesser sphere of dimness. 

Such was the barkground of our own domestic arrangements in 
Chanfy gaol. But, as tVicv stand, they present a false picture For 
ihey wxroionly the sccciVl theme of our hfe^The main them^i — 
pred^nfflating Sv’crythn.g else —was The Aerodrome.^ For fh!S, 
every day,*fronP the day wc arrived, the Jaj^nese required everf 
fit man. And thus, m ?>Ke grev light of eajh dawn, every fit man 
marched round the girdle ri>ad l>ctwe^n the moI’s double en- 
casing walls, out tfle^main gate — upon which %hl mark made by 
the Ro^al Crest could stfll be seen, though the japa^iese hadilong 
since removed it— down past the gaol, throueh the Hospital^ 
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lines, through a htif-mile or so of bush (at whiclj^ dme the 
sros just growing pink) and then — at the water’s mgc — on to the 
'air-strip. A chaos of narrow-gauge lines from the water’s edge, 
into which tailings were tipped from the skips, ran back to the 
bitten-out surface of a hill where men worked inV thousands, 
niU>ling away to fill the skips. t 
That t>ite out of the hill ran straight as a!K arrow its whole 
length, white-faced like the cliffs at Dover, until the hill curved 
and dipped. Then the bite vagished only to start again a fevij 
hundred yards farther on where the hill rose softly once'more out 
of the marsh. It Vas 4,000 ihetrcs long ai^ the white clay and stone 
of that bite into the hill face, aioilg with the pulvcriecd flat of the 
air-strip at its foot, stretching sideways to tb(v sea, glared and 
glittered sullefily in the unending heat. The thousand^ of men who 
worked there day after d.iy, all week and every week, were black 
with the sun and this mirrored glare. 

So, while the men who could w'ork slaved down on this aero- 
c^ome, those who couldn’t stayed in Chanqi gaol dipujaig bore- 
holes, making brooms, growing gardens (these oujsidc^ the gaol 
as well), grubbing wood and dragging it to the cookhouse, 
building, fscrdbbing and sweeping. , 

1942 may have Ix'en the phoncyVaptiviiy, an^d the Administra- 
tion may have been maddcnini^^y unrealistic ip its approach and 
manner. But 1944 — l^iough frccjuentlv still n|iddening as to 
"IhafR-scr (but what authontv, at times, ^n’t ?|i — 1944 savt our 
Administrative officers do a magnifirent jf>b. The Japs were kept 
quiet withobt our pctiplc appearing concilJatf>ry :*chc laboCir^vail- 
ablc for domestic ust was employed with incredible* cdmoiny and 
efficiency: the w'holc gaol energy was devoted to the Vjp 4 i^«tics of 
the situation and to rfrercoming them as ingeniously and swdftly 
as possiblej.Changi gaol in that year w as a triumph f>f improvisation 
and pulling together — even the men d\ing in tbc hospital huts sat 
on their with a heap of palm froncls and tore out^ spines 

foa brushes, or separated the leaves for attap, or plaitedahcm for 
screens to* be placed round showers, urinals and Utrincs.^ 

^ For the thousand/ii time in my captivity, I Rrit pride in my 
fellow men. 4 ^ 


• I * 

A third theme thaf went to make up tHc Changi Symphony was 
the existence maintenance of radios. These the Japanese still 
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frowned upoiAOn the subject of B.B.C. news both Takahashi and 
Saito could, ^ough our intetpretets, for they denied that they 
spoke or understood English, wax most vehement. On the other* 
hiuid, the demand of seven thousand men for news, instant, up** 
to-the-mindite, fully detailed and reliable news, was clamorous and 
not to be denied. ^ 

Thus, when, in Sime Road, the British Administtatioo*did once 
deny us news — on some quaint pretext of security or old-womanish 
caution—^ Ri^oup of O.K’s, headed by a Canadian caMed Thompson 
(who had been head of Ford Motors in Singapore) and an 
Australian failed Wall, made themselves a “piraft” set. This set, 
created out of^^arts stolen fronf Japanese trucks and all she tech- 
nical skill of all Wiompson’s friends, quickly sprang to life. Once 
more we received our news. In a Pacihe Island-hopping war, as it 
was at that moment, news was vital to our peace of mind. When 
it did come we found, as had been suspected, that the meagre 
snippets of information being passed on to us at that time by our 
Covinia<m were ail about a month old. Very irritating. 

Command,»upon realizing that we had up-to-tfie-minute news, 
uttered fearsome threats, demanded the instant surrender ofnhe 
set and in the racantime outlawed it. This caused much merry 
laughter among the {ren con&rned and Thompson, Wall ^ Co. 
carried on rcg.wdless. J'lot only were they not discovered, but 
eventually, whA Comjnand’s radio unexpectedly die(>on them, 
they became th<| sol<i source of news. They were, therefore, 
hurriedly, though tacitly, uir-banned; the fearsome threats were 
swatl'Bwed anji me outlaw became the fair-haired boy* 

Sin(\^ly* in Selaraqg and Roberts and alf the otl v r areas that 
went t^nake up the seven thousand who finally thronged Changi 
gaol. And when they did throng Changi ^aol, they all brought 
their radios. It then depended upon whom of the various com- 
manders the fickle Sa^to, advised by the unpredictable Takahashi, 
•wouldlappoint as gaol commander. If it were the Sime Road C.O., 
then the*Simc Road raJlv would become the offidal one: all the 
otheft ‘^iptes • If it were the .\ustralian C.O., then hi/favouxites 
would become* the (jfficial news purveyors: all the others — 
British and Sime RoatTalike— illicit dealev. If it were the British 
CO., then the Australians would be tl f outlaws. 

All this covld h*a^e been most confusing anyone — except 

the succession of commanders appointed by* Saito-*-wortied any- 
way. As it was, no one did. All sets flourished >ghi|e th^ co^d, 
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seldom oemin whether thef were black or offidw; and, in 
sequence, all official attempts at the censoring orpuppression of 
"news (not infrequent, and an insult to camp intnligence) failed. 
Vhere was no section of people in the world so thdroughly, 
regularly and accurately informed upon the daily eVents in all 
thtlAtres of the global war of 194^ as the soldiers who were con* 
fined in Oiangi gaol. The man who could not give an accurate 
resume of the day’s Allied bombings of Germany and the war on 
the Russian, 'Burmese, New Guinea and Pacific fronts: of the 
political movements in the House of Commons and Congress: of 
the htest extravagances of'San Francisco radio and the points at 
which Radio Delhi differed fr^m the B.B.C. — that man was 
simply not worth his salt! To such a pitch had h* lencr-intcUigence 
risen after three years of Lfe in a society where radios and the 
B.B.C nc vs were the subject of a death sentence. 


CHAPTER TW O 


THE AERODROME 


w 

▼ ToRK on the aerodrome CONTINrPD 'vmi IT^AB^TEP FL’RT, 
we of the Railway no^w taking our lead (in blark-matKeting and 
evading the worst guards) from the more-experienced Changi-ites, 
who had teen "on the drome” for over a year. 

The veterans of Changi had organized things well. .Though to 
the beginner, and to our guards, the ^ir-strip appeared to be 
flanked vqth solid walls of fungle and swamp, ^the experienced 
qrisoner-of-war could take you to certain bushes^^nd, 'f you bent 
down and crawled under them, you entered a long tunnel through 
sun-warmea lalang gr.ss and low shrubs. And half-way down 
these tunnels, facing you and lying happily ofi their stomachs (for 
they are a laz^ ani iqdolent race) would he waiting native traders. 
^Youtns with a ready grin and an infinite capacity for h.ggling. 
Thus you la’’ in the tunnel with the object aX the transaction 
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between you-%>erhaps food that you wished to buy or a magneto 
stolen from a J|pancsc truck that you wished to sell— and for Half 
an hour or so you bargained. Then at last, the transaction complete/ 
you would slither backwards towards the strip through the tunner 
of grasi^— )t>ur progress watched with idle interest by the Malay 
wha*!ay there waiyng for his next customer. And when you Re- 
appeared on the task, if the guard had noticed your absi^nce (not 
uncommon) you said: 

• “Bcnjo^\ and if he riill lookeji suspicious, addfd: **Zu2u” — 
belly-ache. * 

Nothing, ^owever, coy Id detract from the tedium of the work 
itself. Digging out the wliite, *gritty, glaring face of that hill, 
shovelling it intcRiAkips, pushing the skips to the other side of the 
strip and emptying tlicm on to its swampy fridge — gradually 
filling in and levelling. Then, as a small corner was finished, up- 
rooting all the lines and the sleepers and carrying them to a fresh 
corner and laying them again. Long lengths of rusty steel lines 
anc^thc Ahuult business of lowering them on to the sleepers 
that no fingcjs were caught. ITie dread of worWng with Dutch 
Indonesian troops, who never bore their share of any burden and 
always dropped iheir end too soon so that the line sf^rang into 
the air again and fjactji’rcd jaw? and broke legs and severed fingers. 

Fortunately, vdium y as an olS friend of ours now and we all 
had our variousV'a\s of dealing with it. Soaie, like Hugli, worked 
steadily without |vcr popping. Just a rhythmic shovel and throw, 
shovel and thrown for Ijc^wevrr long the shift lasted. Others stole 
with«^n abandon and recklessness that was terri^j’lng and yet 
seemed never to get jhem into trouble, (Ofle even moved the 
machi^'fun from a crashed Japanese fighter before the Nip 
mechanics could get to it.) Others spent Ac entire day planning 
their post-w ar future — usually leaning reflectively on fhc handles 
of their shovels. Thi.s^did not please Nippon, but the bashings of 
Nipprp no longer terrified. One becomes immune to anything — 
even th<? Japanese. M/ owm recipe w’as the mental exerciso ot 
tryiflg flS {ccall^o mind the second movement of Bnlfch^s \ i?.*lin 
Concerto and tRc prorf of Pythagoras' ThcSreni 'ibout the square 
on the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle. For months the air 
was made sad with a plaintive appre ^mation^of Bruch, whilst 
thousands of squar^ yards of the air-strip wtrj defaced with the 
complf X lines of Theorem 74 drawn with thc^lade Sf my chRngkol 
in its white dust. Regrettably, I never did ipai^ge to provi 
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Mr. Pythagoras' statement and when I was one Ay arrested for 
drawing the plans of a wireless set on the grouw (nothing for 
4iours would induce the guard to beheve that we hundreds of 
hines he saw were -related to anything so innocuous .as geometry), 
1 devoted my whole mind to the less dangerous problem of re> 
capturing the strains of Bruch. It ir remarkable ^o recall how many 
of my frurnds did not know how to prove the Pjthagoras Theorem 
and could not whistle to me the second movement of the violin 
concerto by Ebuch. 

The amount of work done by men who now weighed about 
eight stone inst&d of their 'usual eleven pr twelve (and who sank 
to as low as Hve or six) was reniarkahie. The heat 'had no etfect 
on them. They worked without headwear, thty wore only G 
strings, they dte less each day than international pre-war scientists 
had declancd to be the amount on which a man could continue to 
live, and yet they contrived to plug along for ten or twelvd hours 
on end, shifting tons of obstinate tailings in that ume. 

, In one respect they did suHcr more than ever. Skin^ disei^ses, 
never given a diance, by sweat and rain and workii^g id bogs, to 
dry up, became worse than ever before. Scrotums were once more 
raw — legs once again covered in sores — hundreds of them. The 
doctors had obtained a purple dye, a green dye, a red d\e and 
acriflavine which was yellow. They painted tfics^ sores with all 
these dyes in turn and, though this had no efkct at all on the 
soret, it was at least most colourful. *, j 

The doctor who treated me .*^ook a tireless interest in my legs — 
especially the three-year-old holes in my foot wliich still refused 
to heal — and tried eierything. He scalded ^em clean ‘with water 
in which he maintained he could insert his own elbo^-^'U ithout 
discomfort, though 1 Aever saw him do it. He prepared a culture 
from the ngatter in my wounds and pumped it into me in ever- 
increasipg doses, though always with pret^sely the same incfTectual 
result. He scraped them clean till they all bled each day. f le bound 
thesn up and allowed them to stew 6nder the sanK dressing for a 
week. It made not the smallest difference. Always thcie .were 
hundreds of nagging sores and always they flouridned. 

Finally, Ml decided t|iat a shock to the' nervous system might 
clear them up. He therefore produced a very large and not especi- 
ally sharp hypo^pt'mic needle with its attv-ndant syringe. He 
plunged the a'edle into the toughest vein in my right a^ and 
'drew out 1 5 centimetres of my precious blo^. I Ic then 
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inftnediately nlled me over and, plunging the same needle into my 
reluctant thiA, pumped the 15 ccs. of my still warm blflbd 
straight back ffltu me. Nothing could have been better calculated 
than this barl^aric thrust to produce shock — netyous or otherwise.* 

1 trcmblcdi 1 went bright grey: I felt sick: I saw three of almost 
everything: my Hfcad swam. Finally, I fainted. When I revived, 
my first thought vfas for my legs. They must, I was convinced, be 
cured, liagcrly 1 gazed down. Fiom thigh to toe, they were 
^•overed in sores and rc-nkined so for a yi.'ar. After,|that I Worried 
no more. Most people in Changi*gaol had the same experience. * 

• « 

• ^ 

I finislicd my^clf-imposcd task with Alei/t Kampf^ having com- 
mitted to metnory its last vitriolic page. Now I mus^do something 
else U) keep my mind off my revolting body with i(s weeping 
legs afid Its raw crutch and its tendency to beri beri and dysentery. 

I Hung about me ftjr fresh fields of mental activity — there was 
plenty Mg^ropc. " ^ 

'fhcrc^v'as knitting. Quite a lot of men now kititted — and with 
great agility, too. They stole Army jumpers from the Japan^se^ 
unwound them into halls of wool and knitted them into socks 
•which they then sold back toithc Japanese for Sio a pair. 

Or there waJL Arving and enjfi’aving — the main materiaP being 
perspex from ^c wiiuf-shields of crashcc^ Japanese j^anes. The 
Japanese sccmccL not fery expert at landing their planes ofi the 
new aerodrome we had builj for ^icm and many hit the trees at 
thc^coftimcncciHent of*thc 4,000 metre runway. When they did 
P.().W*s VIeft always quick to strip the \kceckage perspex: 
and aWiojigh its absence worried the Japanese salvage squads they 
never solved the mystery of where it got ID. I realized, however, 
that I had no talent and less patience for perspex-engraving, so 
that was out. 

There was also languages. In Changi every language, every 
languSgt^ know'n to m^n, including LLsper%nto, was taught^ b\ 
son'igofj#. I thoi^ght I might easily learn a language — p#rhap5 "".vo. 

•And th^rc Was Ronald Scarle’s ^beautifully illustratftl 

monthly magazine. IL% cartc^ms were a delight and he drew his 
articles widely from all sections of ChangiS population. I thought 
I might write. l*hft»l lost my nerve ana thoiigift that I wouldn’t. 
Finally, I did and wisheS tlvai I hadn’t. Writing Is always lilyc that. 

An^ finally Piddington lured me into a nightly practising o#i 
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some simple exetdses, in Telepathy. These ej^cdsa would 
swiftly have languished had it not been for the ntronising eye 
vast upon them by Elser, the Dutch hypnotist. I oisliked him so 
Intensely that I determined to succeed. And when Piddington and 
I eventually demonstrated these experiments publicly,* some said 
that it was a hoax, and quoted the “Road to ]^hdore”; and some 
said it w^ genuine, and quoted their own psychic experiences in 
the various cases of their old dead uncles and aunts and other 
relatives; but Elser, Elser to my .unqualified joy, said nothing, bu( 
practised secretly himself each night, though with no success at all. 

Thus Changi life regained its rhythm. \^ork, on the .aerodrome, 
on the taste-holes, in the kitchenf all day: lectures or lessons or 
talk or knitting or a concert at night, in those /‘yrst cool hours: 
then sleep — usually in the open courtyards, lying Hat on one’s 
fiice on the ground. Fiat so tliat those thigh bones did not wear 
through the skin and cause an abcess. The human body seetds able 
to adapt itself to. anything. Even sleeping a full night’s sleep on 
b^re concrete under the stars, confident in the knowled^: thaf in 
Malaya it tarely*Tains at night. ' 


My circle of friends eddied a littld and swellecj. Hugh I worked 
with each day on the aerodrome, Ijut as we.ll thqre were those who 
shared the<x>urtyard Lv which I now slept — a coum'ard at the end 
of wkich stood a huge building forty feet f^igh \yhich was a stage 
with a wide proscenium: a courtyard whose space was mostly 
taken up by’seats in the open air made out of c^onut treb)«split 
down their centre add placed fiat side upvyards. Tkis*^ courtyard 
was Changi’s Theatre — The Playhouse, as it was called*—^* 

And with me there lived Piddington, with whom, like Hugh, I 
had shared )o much. He was now wraith-like, but his smile was as 
wide as ever, for all that he weighed only seven «tone, and he was 
consumed with a febrile energy which meant that life witj;! him 
wasit never dull. Philosophy — “a philosop'hy of life” — and travel 
were his t4»o main themes of conversation. Together made 
n£my plans. His footiteps when he walked the A>rri(^ors in his 
dogs were svijft and sh^rp and impatient,’iike his voice with its 
stammer. 

Then there was'^Chris Buckingham. He kn6w a bit about elec- 
tricity end a bit abouf the stage and a bit 'about other things, but 
tething ;reiy mych about anything. This dissatisfied him and 
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because he Ad abcesses which required frequent lancing — an 
operation he|endured in stoic English silence — ^he decided 
abruptly that <me day he would know a great deal about medicine/ 
All the time <n Changi,' while we philosophised and assured Chti^ 
that the only wa^ to endute this life was to say that nothing 
mattered — all this |ime Chris rwolved that one day, although Row 
not even matriculated, he would know all about mcdicjne. He is 
now a doctor and won gold medals all the way through his course. 
, Also t]iere was Ronald Searl^. Ron was young, dark-^haire<^ 
blue-eyed and listened keenly, but not with much air of being 
impressed, jto everything that was said. He wa/an artist. 

He had left Jingland with thtf i8th Division and travelled half- 
way round theuworld so that at the last moment, when all was 
already lost,*hc and his comrades might be dung jhto our tropic 
campaign in their English winter umforms. Ronald’s*interest in 
thingS military seemed to have died on that day. His only interest 
thereafter lay in training himself to be an artist so that when the 
waj enc^d he might make his mark in England. He therefore 
drew asnduqpsly, and criticized his own work ifiercilessly, from 
the first day of the captivity to the last. 

In Thailand, a rapidly improving artist, he had ptoved him- 
self a lamentable Jjuilder of rlllways. The Japanese were not slow 
to observe thistfa^t an^ beat hiAi on the head many times. With 
the ingenuity the horn cartoonist and (he unselfconsdousness 
of the true artist jScarje took to wearing a hat stuffed full of kilang 
grass. After that, when the* Japanese beat him on the head, he 
wo sag a UtfTe but remained un-bent. 

Then tlie Japanese realized that he waf an artist and com- 
missi^i<.l him to draw them dirtv pictures, giving him pencils and 
p 9 per, and eggs to eat. He ate the eggs aAd with the pencils and 
paper he drew everything but dirty pictures — theysby greatly 
irritating the Japanese but (he declared) much improving his 
econqpiy of line. 

He feH ill in Kamburi and when I saw hkn was covered ficoin 
head to*fyot itt a foul creeping skin disease. As well*his i.'.nards 
were tom witlf dysentery and his left hancf— -his drawing hant^ 
holed with ulcers. Hc^lay in a coma. Bqt whenever he regained 
consciousness, he would crawl upright and draw — with his right 
hand, since his letf was useless. He should *h^e lost that hand. 
He s^uld have died— ^eryone thought hS would. And row he 
lived in the courtyard and drew incessantly on the back of pre-wdf 
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prison lecotds— economizing with his lines (whateflet that mean-;) 
anti evolving further atrocities for his schoolgirl artoons. 

As well as that he designed and carried out the sets — decor 1 
*believe is the word — for all the PlayhouSe shows, *which ranj'~*d 
from Coward to pantomime and which in quality and*produc< m 
coaid easily have taken their place in any of London’s West Knd 
theatres, ^o man ever looked to the future with a more steadfast 
and determined eye than did Run Scarlc with his wide blue ones. 
His pfesent-day ranking as Bri|ain’s most popular cat/ounist is 
no surprise to anyone who lived with him in Changi. 

Spice was added to our company — and its coniTirsation — by the 
presence of ohe Hap Kelly. Hap was a Yank from 'Texas. He had 
been sunkiin the naval battle in the Sunda Straits, between Java 
and Sumatra, 

Hap had joined the U.S. Navy as a trumpeter. He was short, 
Iqjtn, thirtyish; had the rubbery features that so many /^Vneri^ans 
seem to have, knd a wide mouth like Joe H. Broyv^n. Vlis wide 
mouth constantly grinned and his bottom, in the Yank style) 
bespoke celf-confidcnce. He had joined the JI.S. Navy as a 
trumpeter because he liked playing the trumnet ;nd band business 
was bad. He had no desire, in'thc U.S.^Na^^, «o do an) thing 
except play his trumpty. ^ 

Imagine then his wrath when, in the hrsf. dayf. he was 
abruptly thrust into a smokeVilled cteel coop and told to help. 
A shell was Mumped in his arms and he passed it'to^the 
and at the same timef demanded to know “yC^hat the hell ?” “'The 
hell”, it appeared, was a gun-turret in the Houston — com- 
mitted, with a ^oken force 'of Australian and Dutch vessels, to 
a suicide b^tde with a Japanese fleet. 

“Say’% protested Hap, “I didn’t join this goddam fleet to load 
guns. I joined to play a trumpet”. But no one heeded him apd the 
whole scene became wery noisy and smoky, so Hap ^avt up and 
carried on loading guns. 

*Then the walls of trfe turret began to get pink, sA, in the uproar. 
Hap asked why^ the wal^! of the turret were pink. 

“We’re on fire”. Hap was told. ^ 

“Well say”, assjrfed Hap, “I didn’t join nh*Navy to be burnt 
at sea.d joinedito plajr . . but no one w^ listening, so H^p just 
Carried op loading the gun. 
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^ut then glowed and whisdes blew and there was great 
commodon. 

“Say”, askfcvailap, “what's all the fuss?” 

“Abandon ship”, he .was told, “you gotta swim for it”. Thats 
was too mych for Hap. 

"Look, Buddy”t he said, “I j|pined the Navy to play a trun^pet 
and 1 can’t swim”.*But at that moment his buddy flung him over- 
board, so he had to. * 

Coaxed and coached by his buddies. Hap struggjpd on. Bits of 
Vrreckagef helped as ship after sKip around them in that circula# 
hoKicaust — for the Allied ships had deliberately steamed into the 
centre of tAe. Japanese fleet and then opened up — sank. Slowly, 
one at a dm’e^ Hap’s compamons floundered and (frowned. 
Finally, next day. Hap, the U.S.N. trumpeter «vho couldn’t 
swim, landed alone on a beach fourteen miles awa^ in java. 
He w«s^ captured in the jungle and shipped to Singapore. He 
now played the trombone — rather bnlbantly — in the Playhouse 
orchestra ’ 

‘^low|s your swimming now. Hap?” I asked* him, when '3^e 
flrst got this Itory. 

“Sav”, he said, “I went down one day on the salt wat^r party to 
Chang! Beach, y<5u know ?” Vic said yes we knew. “And I jumped 
in the w ater an^ 1 s\tam. And, do you know w'hat ?” We waited, 
entranced. “1 sS|ik*like% goddam stone!” He gnnned.^“I guess”, 

he added, “I’m a trunJpeter, not a goddarA swimmer”. 

I 

An'^cadentic flavour was given to our conversations by the 
inclus*^ n sif three of ^he strongest-minded men in Changi — .\lec 
Downer, t>avid Griffin and Tony Newson^ 

‘.Alec was the son of Sir John Downer, one of the architects 
of the Australian J^ederal Constitution. Oxford educated, wealthy 
and gifted, Alec found the social restrictions imposed by his rank 
of “gtinyer” irritating %nd unjustifiable. H^ therefore modelled 
his pris Jner-of-^ar life tarefully upon the principle ^f knowing 
“people iiT high places” and making sure 4hat they did what he 
wanted them to. 

Griffin was a hamster, a scratch golfBr, a witty talker and a 
sergeant. He, too* ^aw the virtue of knoviing people in high 
places and played his hand with skill throughchit the w’ar.^ 

Newsom, short, incorrigibly cheerful and possessed of a riotous 
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laugh, was exactly what he should have been — th/ senior tepgte- 
sentadve of Kolynos Toothpaste in South Austrajn. 

These thrra men, the scholar, the lawyer anci the salesman, 
^tom the first days of Selarang in the Ubrary. Irked 
beyond endurance by the **officets-must-be>saluted-and-treated> 
lik^dn-gods” nonsense of |hey called everyone who came 
to their library — be he G>lonel or Private— *‘^ster” I In this 
atmosphere of almost pre-war courtesy, they studied their readers* 
tastes, persua^fd men who never had read to start, urged everyone 
to steal books and contribute fhem to the library, ignored the 
nastiness that was Nippon and — whenever trouble arose with any 
of the minions of officialdom — promptly'had it squasfied bv their 
tame “people in high places**. 

The library* which, between them, these three rat fc>r all the 
days of ouf captivity, was one of our main consolations and there 
could have been no better men to run it. Though their book', (and 
they accumulated a very respectable collection) became full of bugs 
which dropped oh to your chest or crawled on to your kngers as 
you read and raked huge lumps with their bites : though (he b^cks 
brojte and had to be re-bound with banana leaf anil latex and t 
little canvas: though the battle with the late borrower was endless 
. . . they nevertheless managed, through all those da\s, to maintain' 
a centfe where the cultured tonss of Oxford cfiapting about the 
seats of thp mighty, and the caustic wit bf the 1^4f, and the in- 
fecdqps cackle of the perfect hon-piveur cou(d all be heard at tmee, 
as if the absurdities of war had never jntruded upfm their carefully- 
guarded Uvec. ' 


And, as the last touoli to our background, there was added the 
bizarre company of the officers of an Italian submarine, 'FKis 
submarine Ind seven others had left Vichy Fraqce for Singapore, 
each carrying technicians and duplicate blue-prints, in the hopes 
that one, at least, m\ght run the gauntlet* and reach the /aAories 
of Nippon.*, 

One did. And onlytone. It surfaced — after a harrovAng trip-^ 
in Singapore Harbour . It was greeted by a Japanese 
Admiral who informed its crew that Italy had, since their departure 
from Europe, surteodered. i * 

“Would the^**,*thft Admiral enquired,* “like to continue the 
Aattle from Smeatx}re?** 
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said%he Italians who, as they explained to us with great 
frankness, had^ever greatly enjoyed any battles, "they would notV* 

The Japanele Admiral regretted this and, all his powers of 
persuasion having failed to change the Italians’ attitude, he poppeciC 
them into gaol with us. 

This, at first, caused the Italians intense alarm. They had, Jjicy 
told us, been iifformcd by their propaganda niacliine that 
Australians ate Italians! On the ratk>ns of there s(emed 00 
hope of their a\oiding this fate. When, however, at Chdstmas- 
time tlic* carnivorous Australian^ quietly deposited a present cif 
coconuts and "doovers” outside the Iiaifa is’ hut,0ll fears vanished 
and internet ipnn I good ^ill became a reality. 

In consequQ^c, 1 met Mario Brutti Liberati. He had about 
eight other naincs (most of which seemed to be gvls’) and was a 
Marquis as well, but tliis wc ignored. To us he was Mario. 

M^io w'as an authontv on cla.ssical music, naval engineering 
and women- in the other order. He spoke excellent, though at 
times quuir Knclish. He was generous, amusing, widely-travelled 
anS cntVprising. He taught me Italian and introduced us to fhc 
art of cookirfg snails in palm oil. Mario was a stimulating talker in 
anybod\’s language. 

This immediate circle, with others not so close but just as good, 
with the Plavl^fisc I:\//e and the dailv B.B.C. new^s, was the 
mental stimulHit^whitfh st<»pped me — after ten hou^ a day of 
Nippon — from yoing«cuckoo. * 

• - . t • •• 

Thlfc fim fcal new’s of our new gaol life ^ame rushing through 
the J^Msjand corridefrs and courtyards one lunch-time in a care- 
fully concealed gust of enthusiasm. It was June, 1914. The Allies 
Had landed once more in Huropc. Into the eyes of every man came 
a gleam of anti^pation. Wc had passed the blackribss of 
Nothing would ever be bad again. 

"hoop”, said Piddifigton, stammering jagcrly, "this bloody 
w^j wlJI end”^ 

* I nodiild. Ghris nodded. Ron Scarle jusa went on drawing-^hc 
was drawing a cat. 1 had drawn it fifty times. It was a cat we 
intended eating when he had finished dlawing it, but apparendy 
he was using toifanany lines. So whilst he^ ^tached and deter- 
mined, started his fifty-first drawing of thp cRt wc three^sat and 
thoti^ht about the miracle of the end of the war. ^ * 
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The playhouse undoubtedly deserves mention — 

there is not a«Changi gaol-ite who does not remember it vividly 
and with (gratitude. 

First, the building. Leslie Greener, when the seven thousand 
poured in to the gaol, designed a stage. It was the complete and 
perfect stage. Brotd, deep, plenty of space for scenery to he down 
al&ve and for sets to be manoeuvred from the wings. Afiogetfter, 
it v^s a very large building. He therefore drew his pTan on a very 
smaU pie^e of paper. Relying on this mild deception, it was 
submitted for approval to Saito and Takahashi. Tfiey assented — on* 
conditkin that no aerodrome workers were flnplo^ed. 

But Grepner & Company (mainly a gtfntlcrAa||r;palled Daltry) 
had thought of this. A ^warm of officers, yeung and old, swcp^ped 
upon the courtyard and in no time at all hid glided it so that it 
sloped upwards away from where the stage would«stand, an^hey 
then started upon th^ construction of the stage itselft < ^ 

From every quarter of Singapore, from etery job tho w^.king 
parties did, materials ivere scrounged. Galvanized iron, wood, 
plywood, wire, canvas, globes, screws and paint. 

The Engitieers made pulleys out of wood and qails out of wire — 
and suddenly, swiftly, up shot the scaffolding; round it went its 
clothing of galvanized iron; on to its Boor went inniynjrable 
stolen boar^js; footlights and floods were fixed; tbe stag*— fprty 
feat high in all — was complete. 

Takahashi, gazing first of all at Greener’ji small piece of paper, 
and then at thfs monsfrous edifice J}om of O.R’s thefts and 
officers' labour, mn^nstrated mildly. ‘T ga^o permission", he 
said through our ititefpreter, “for a stage«to be built — not a sky- 
ipapei^*. Dalfrf, at whom the renurk was directed, merely Amed 

« 4 * 
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ariH smiled t\t vague smile which English gentlemen can smile 
but wliich means nothing. That was the kind of a swer TakahAhi 
understood ani respected, so he went away without further com-f 
plaint aiTd the stage — henceforth to be known as the Playhouse — • 
remained. 


For its material, the Playhouse drew on the old Australian 
^oncert Party as augmciircd by any British talcnt»that ccAild be 
unearthed. Because of the Australian Commander’s^ unalterable 
policy of preserving his concert pafty intact, ibme what may, 
Changi now^»|^ad a seasoned group of performers whe^ led by 
John Wood, c^Id tackle any task with confidence. 

The early brashness and crudeness of the Army ^rformer had 
long since vanished under the polishing influence •of John’s 
Londbn W'est End experience and the increasing demands of the 
audiences. The shows they gave had acquired a reputation for 
sojjhistiMitica and originality. Those who did not have gcnupie 
talent at least acquired good technique. There was%lso a competent 
orchestra with a sound knowledge of theory and a willingness to 
work hard on gjrangements and rehearsals — a willingness which 
was greatly encouraged by •the inclusion of Hap Kelly of the 
U.S.N. 

They had, aS^ell, an eflScient stage stafT^ including «t-builders. 
Whefi, to this ijuclcp!, w'as added the brilliance of Sear)#, the 
battle, as far as presentations w*as goncerned, was w^on. 

tnould tHis material, with the good will and* blessings of 
all— even Taltahashi--<anie Daltry of the gentlemanly smile. 

D^rySiad been a Major in an Artillery unit. He had sufficiently 
impressed everyone during the campaign*itself to be selected as 
one of a special escape party on the eve of Singapore’s ppitulation. 
As he stood wailing for the boat to take him from the Island, a 
shell ^fell at his feet, blew off a leg and removed an eye. He re- 
mained ^n the Island. * 

ThenJeforw^ard, Daltry allowed nothing to wo#fy him. If 
anyone asVed Ifim he invariably assured thrfn that he found life'^in 
Changi quite delighti%l. He was a fluent and outrageous con- 
versationalist. He emphasised all his points by thumping his 
stump and pointin|J a long finger. His blinc>c^c he ignored. 

He was well equitj^^ed to produce Changi’s^ entertainment, 
havii^ in the days before the war, run the Westminster Theatre fei 
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London. He swooped, therefore, on long crutches Cpon the P&y* 
h(his(f and, to the astonishment of all, opened its season with 
fAn/muiCrotm — a gentle love story which the neai^estroyed souls 
•of Thailand and the aerodrome-scorched workers of Changi found 
thoroughly delightful. Having started his career in Singapore’s 
sterile gaol by staging a storj' love in th^* cool heights of a 
mountain, the outrageous Daltry settled down to months of 
exhilarating production. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


“harry the hawk’’ 


JL wo ELBUENTS AROSE TO ENLIVEN OUR WORK ONJTHE AERODROME. 

» a 

One was a new guard; the other Was the inception of a regular 
recomCussance by Allied planes->Superfotts wl\ich, 50,000 feet up 
and serenely deliberate in that brilliant sunlit sky^ gleamed silver 
and almost translucent, like fairies. They 4 ^ere ^ry pretty, those 
reconnaissance planes. The Japanese,hated the sight of them. 

At first when they arrived, their bcautiiully ev^n^purr Awaking 
itself heard long befoie they could be seen, everyone wbuld down 
tools — changkols, picks, baskets, sledge-hammers and fitng^hs of 
line — and shout exdtel^: “Here she comes*’, and gaxe upwards. 
Meantime, from the other end of the drome, all the Nip planes, 
fighters and bombers, would take off as hurriedf/ as possible and 
scuttle away in the opposite direction. , 

E|pt soon the guards came to dislike our cheers and thn shouts 
of *Tlete shs comes” — and if they heard anyone oommpAings or 
saflr anyone look up,* then they beat him severely. So then it 
became necessaigr to co^nment upon the ^urr of those engines 
widiout saying “Here she comes”, or looking u^. Walking boldly 
into the enemy’s taBip we took his own wdlrd for aeroplane — 
“rikorlti” — ai^ luing rhyming slang, &dled the recce plane 
MHarry the. Hawk”. 
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And so, in die midst of emptying a skip, the kcen-eated would 
suddenly muttet casualljr: ’‘Harry the Hawk’s with us again**, ahd 
you could glaiAe at your guard, remember the day^s news of the , 
Pacific campaii>n and the advances in Hurope, and think: “Your'> 
day, my lad, is coming to its close”. 

When “Harry tije Hawk” oi^ as he was alternatively known, 
“The Boundary Rider”, swooped insolently low so tliat pot even 
the Nips could ignore him, the guards would scream, “Currahl 
^urrahl!” and refuse us our break in the afternoon, saying: 
“Yazumi Neil” and adding vehemently: “War last ope hundred* 
years. Nippon Number One”. 

Our new gu^rd — the second enlivemng clement — was a,delight- 
ful little gcntlenan called the Ice-Cream Man. He was called the 
Ice-Cream Min because he was rather less than five 4 cet tall, wore 
a white topee, which covered most of his face except atchin with 
a lamentable tendency to recede, sported a white linen coat and 
white gloves and shouted incessantly. After the first glance the 
Bri^sh, tbxips were unanimous — he was the Ice-Cream M^n. I^e 
was nevel referred to as anything else. Not, at leas^, till he came to 
tecognize the sound of those ^ree syllables and to infer, quite 
accurately, from j^cir contemptuous inflection, that they applied 
to himself. Then, oecause if hc*hcard them he bashed the man who 
uttered them, hc^ckme Mr. Filters to the Australians and Mr. 
Lyons to the F&'inmies,*which was much t^e same thiRg. 

Thi Icc-Crcani Man*was now in charge of our work 09 the 
aerodrome. As a second-class priva^ that was a power he enjoyed. 
He u^dld assetr/ble our*squads each morning in the pinkish light, 
the Australians, the British and the Dutch, in three separate 
grouf^ llhen he would announce: “Nippon Number One. All 
men say ‘Mastah* ”, and point to himself. Then the British squad 
would shout out all thar favourite terms for the Japanese — 
except Master. A ad the Australian squad in its turn would be 
riotous with a clamour of “Yellow bastards . . . apes . . . galahs . . . 
and drongos”. And the* Dutch squad — the Indonesian troop| — 
would kheel wkh their hands clasped, as if in praycy, and say, 
"Master”. * • ' 

At once the clamouravould break out afresh among the British 
and Australians — this time directed indisoiminately both at our 
heroic allies and at 'Nippon. 

“Papaws”, we would* taunt the Dutch taoops—rMpaws, being 
green 'i&utstde (like the Dutch uniform), yellow insioe^and a strongs 
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emetic as well. *^You syphilitic little monkey’’, werwould roat at 
tht Nip. It was all very noisy and undignified, but gratifying. 
Also, it used to waste twenty minutes every mornAig when other- 
wise we might haye been working. 

Then the Ice-Cream Man, screaming with rage, his <cycs blood- 
shot, would point angrily. ‘‘You^’, he wouldL^ay, “come hcah”, 
and motjon a man forward with that peculiarly Japanese down- 
wards flap of the outstretched fingers. Then again, “You, come 
heah”: And again, and again, until he had six or seven Hnglishmeij 
Vnd Australians. These he would beat unconscious with his 
short truncheon^ like cane. And then, the Ice-Cream man having 
establisl]cd the superiority of Nippon, we would all march off to 
work and I would return once more to my men|^ searchings on 
the subjects of Messrs. Pythagoras and Bruch. * 


The day’s work over, just as it began to darken a little, we 
wpuld^ march bacic to the gaol — through the scrub, catching snails 
and frogs on the way; through the hospital lines, withFalways a 
glapce in to see if Blain, the Australian who weighed only fou& 
stone, still lived; through the officers’ lines — ijpmaculate, cool- 
looking men playing chess and eating their evening meal; and* 
then lip along the outside of the thigh wall aAdm through the big 
steel gate whose grey ^ront still bore the shadow fimiHs Majesty’s 
coat pf arms. 

Once inside, the column of ^en ^reamed ou! in all directions 
and flooded viown the various corridors, (!lattcrinj^ in theif dk)gs, 
shouting to their mates in courtyards and cells, retailing to one 
another the latest outrage perpetrated by the guards oi^thct^Jatcst 
deal on the Black. 

Then they streamed into the courtyards, all at once, hundreds 
upon hunc/reds of naked men milling round C;he few showers, 
washing themselves and their G strings. Washing cheerfully but 
urgently with their lump of gaol-made sohp and the watf^r which 
theVlips left on for only half an hour. 

^Almost before thc^/ had finished these ablutkms, *thc day*s 
mess orderlies \Kcre filing up to the ccntraUcookhousc — and a few 
minutes later clumping back, heavily laden with dixies and tubs of 
close-packed ricc,^Miw men to a tub, the back oAc gaining leverage 
by braping his^sp^re hand against the leading man’s shoulder, 
c- The tubs would be set out on bamboo tables and the sef'geant 
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in charge wo^\d stand by checking each man’s number off as he 
collected his ^*messi me^i”. No doubling up in those daysr ^nd 
leading up to ike tubs of rice, a long queue of newly-washed men, ^ 
who dipped their mess 'gear in a drum of boiling water as they# 
passed to sterilize them of dysentery. And then give your number, 
collect the patheticf^^lollop of ric^ and the few stewed leaves ffcm 
the garden and off to wherever your favourite corner was-^making 
sure first that the Icggi number was nowhere near your own. 

^ Back in the theatre courtyard, with Searle and Buckingham and 
Piddington, 1 would sit down to cat. Piddington and J cultivatccf 
a small dric^ pea — called^ towgay — in between wc# sacks and ate it 
when its grcei^shoots were onc^entimetre in length. Eacl) day we 
had a spoonful,^*hich was good for beri beri and was said to have 
been all that saved the lives of the survivors of the^siege of Kut. 
We didn’t know whether this was true, but we took n^ risks. As 
well >itc added a spoonful each of red palm oil. Meant only for 
the manufacture of soap it tasted vile, but doctojrs assured us that 
it ^as/ninniious, so each day we ate it. ^ y 

That ^s opr ordinar)» meal — rice, greens, tow^y and palm oil. 
But occasionally we would catch a dog or a cat or p snake c^nd 
then, bv agrccm«;nt with Hap Kelly and Slim de Gray (of whom 
more later), we \^ould prepaft a magnificent stew and eat till we 
bulged. If they cayght a dog or t cat or a snake,* then we Shared 
with them. It wSi a very good arrangement, lyit since privite cooking 
within the gaol— ^speyially of dogs, cats or snakes — was forbidden 
by our own autKorities, it roquirecl organization and cunning. 

Or the subjeit of food our own authorities did, a!t times, tend 
to be shortsighted, -/^dmittcdly wood w^as starcc and that meant 
that trtc ftitchen was hard-pressed for fuel. But if men who had 
done a day’s work could be bothered tef carry back their own 
timber for their own fire to cook their own cats or snajls or what- 
ever it was, then, tt seemed to us, they should be allowed to do so. 
And, jndeed, so we did^— orders to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Occasionally things came to a head — as «when the Australian 
Command^ issued an order, read to our assembled raftiks on t^e 
night’s check pkradc in the Girdle Road, tl!at: 

’'O.R’s must not irP future eat snails ^and any snails they do 

bring back must ly surrendered to the officers’ poultry farm.” 
a 

* For the information of the shrinking reader snakt taltes like gritty^ chicken 
mixed vAith fish: dog taste# like rather coarse beef: cat like labbRjlonly better; aiaf 
snails (Changi-style) like something cut off a tyre by Mcssia. punlop.^ ^ 
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The teason: The ofltceis* pouhty v/ttt dying Kt lack of {ust 
su(h ‘proteins as snails provide, and frcAn the officers* poultry a 
percentage o^ eggs was supplied to the hospitalf We, however, 
made a lightning, calculation of the number of pry^ltry ‘meals en- 
joyed by commissioned men only: of the minute fraction of the 
tot&l number of hospital padcnta'who — snail%*or no snails to the 
officers* ichooks — received eggs: and of tlic undoubted bcncHdal 
effect upon our own scabby legs and weeping scrotums of snail eating. 
In one uproaoous gale of laughter we rejected the order a^absurd. , 

* Thereaftrr, however, our mess tins were searched daily for 
snails and any fbund there were confiscated. This mqant carrying 
them bsck from the aerodrome tB the gaol in oulO strings. No 
one who has not walked a ixule and a half wiffi a crutchful of 
snails is in a.iy position to aver that those who ‘have do not 
thoroughly* deserve them. 

O.R’s were not, though, by any means the only sutTerefs from 
official interference on dietetic subjects. Though officers, in spite 
of the fuel shortage, could cook themselves into a pi^p if fhey 
were so inclineif, what they could cook was the subject orVehement 
legislation. 

Thus one patient soul who trapped sparroy^s with a Heath 
Robinson-like contraption of bricks, strings apd grains of nee, 
was fiktly forbidden to convert^thc feathery bones intoti soup. 
Sadly he 'destroyed machine and gave up Ind&vounng to 
supplement his meagre diet. 

Another, an especially mad Hnglishman named Lucas, who was 
a friend of Ours, for days stalked a frilly-necked liaard. At^(*.igth, 
having pursued it ot^r acres of ground and up many*|ralm^ trees, 
he caught it. He was just about to pop it into his stewing poc when 
an order was rushed down to him by a Captain. In astonishment, 
Lucas read the order: 

''Officers will not eat lizards”, it said. LizardArating, it appeared 
was infra dig for officers. 

i^.ucas, though he was mad, was also very determined. He 
djjmbed another palm tree and, from a length of jungle vine, he 
suspended his lizard 'so that it hung, just out d? reach, outside 
the office of the Colonel who had issued 'die order. 

Two daya«later, when the office was practically uninhabitable 
because of the stiftk^ and all efforts to knock down the rapidly de- 
compesing corpse' lud failed, the order ym withdrawn. Tl^e next 
ume Lucas caught a lizard, he cooked and ate it undisturbed. 
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^ shon pr.Ronets*of-wat in the Fat East ate anything whidt 
was not actually poisot^us— even, in Thailand, the fungus Dff 
trees. The onljii meat it never occurred to the pthonets of the 
Japanese^to touch was human flesh. This may not seem especially 
remarkable, Wtien, however, one considers that* under conditions 
considerably less au^ocious than those of Thailand and Butma^he 
Japanese in New Guinea frequently resorted to cannibalism (and 
have, many of them, since been proved guilty of rhe crime and 
hanged for it) then perhaps the moral strength of t|;^e Britisher in 
Situations' of extreme and protracted crisis will be bettei* 
appreciated. 


(dlAPTKR FIVF, 
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Hugh to iijiMur^i. wnn the bug. we , Thailand 

pe<ipL* seemed constanol\ to be going dowfl into those attap huts 
outside the g.i(.. wails with something — dysentery, the Bug, 
ulcers ' Y have sVin gra.is, always something. We tended at times 
to feci’sor.y I'or ourselves. 

On^da^ Black Jach. — the senior Australian officer in Changi — 
collected all the F and H Force men together in tne one gaol 
cu'urtyard and spoke to us. “You blokes”, he said, “had a rough 
time. We all knoy that. Wc*rc all sorry. But h’s over now and 
I just want to tell vou that at the moment you’re turning into the 
greatest ^noh of rogues', thieves, malingerers and vagabonds I 
cvcfi set »ycs on Ni>w snap out ot it! That’s all II” ar^l with tnat 
he left. 

It did us a lot of goq|i. From that day forward the melancholic 
sense of the Burma Boys that they wire different, that they 
deserved more of tilings than other men, diyda We became one 
society — the men of (Tt*ngi gaol. 
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Whilst attending to a radio one night — a radi()f’^housed under 
th:; boilers of the cookhouse where thcj^e was no room to stand 
and the heat Was unbearable — a place the Nips woyld never look — 
I one of the **news” receivers allowed the sweat to drop off his 
forehead into the sct» and with a brittle snap fhe^ hot valves 
cr^ked. The set went dead smd we, in the ^aol, were without 
news. Thougti the Playhouse presented No^ Coward’s To-mgAi 
a$ 8-50, ^and though lectures were given in ail the courtyards, 
the absence of "griff” — the word "news” was never used — was 
fintolcrable. ^ ' 

How the service was restored is a strange story, most of which 
I got from Hugh in hospital. ^ ^ 

It appeared that one day he had left the ward tjn ^o to the bore- 
holes. On hi^ return, at die foot of his bed space on the wooden 
<bmg, he found some food and some money. He asked the orderly 
whose they were and was told they had been left for him by a 
"young Australian bloke”. 

Twice this happened and, as w'tll, it happened to other men 
who Vrere ill; hut no one knew who the mysterious |bnefa\ltor 
was. Then one day Hugh caught him at it. A sligMV, dark-haired 
youth, quiet and picasant-faccd — his only outstanding feature a 
missing front tooth. Challenged with being the ^omxcc of so much 
help, t*‘hc youngster (then only ^ust twcnty»v)n<fy ^agreed, J^c was 
on a goo<(, thing on the Black, he explain, -d, afmj^hkfd to lend a 
hand. His name was Paddy Matthew’s. ^ ^ 

Gradually Hugh got his story. It seemed* that stole fearlessly 
— truck parp mainly — and solB wclf to the Chinese. Andcas^^well 
he had an interest, purely adventurous, in running varfios.^ 

When the cookhouse set broke dow n,*^ Paddy dcaidegi" that 
spare parts for radi(js s^cre essential. In the course of his prowlings 
on the aennlromc he had discovered that the Japanese Barracks— 
the old Roberts Hospital— contained a room oq^the ground floor 
which was full of ra^o parts. 

He therefore set out one rught armed Vith a sack and a screw- 
driver to c^^llect spares. He crawkd into a drain Y^ich rtn under 
tHe girdle road and oiu at the corner of the gaol,aits gtill having 
long since been severed. He evaded guar<^ and patrols and made 
his way dowi]^ through die scrub to the aerodrome. 

Hugging the sM^'^w of the wall that had ]V:en cut out of the 
hill, he^ walked dol/n f,he strip until he reathed the Barracks. Then 
slipped ir.^de and, passing between two rows of sltft-ping 
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Ni^s, padded quietly to the door of the storeroom. Cautiousiv 
be turned the handle. L^kcdl 

At that point%nost men would have seized the excuse to abandon 
the project and return home. Not P|iddy. He unsprewed the hinges 
of the door«willh his screwdriver and lifted the door gently out of 
its place. He then stuped into t^e store and filled his bag, sysstm- 
atically, and slowly lest he make a noise, with everytjiung that 
would be required for the continued running of several radios for 
|everal years. Then he stepped out Into the corrido% again. • 

And at that mofnent he heard a sentry approaching og his patrol 
No time to screw, the door back on to its hinges, so he merel] 
stood it uprigljt in its place, and then <-’ipped up the staircase on 
to the next lanfKng. 

The sentr\^ came down the corridor slowly, thumping each 
locked door with his ritle butt, idly flashing his torclv Nothing 
ever Happened to this sentry. 

He reached the wireless storeroom, thumped its door, flashed 
his torj;h|and wandered on, humming quietly t^ himself ajjd qpt 
noticing i’-'t the door swaved when he hit it. As s3on as he turned 
the comer, Paddy sped down the stairs again. With sure hnggrs, 
he screwed the hmges back on to the door. 1 hen he laid his sack 
carefully over his shoulders? crept swiftly down between the 
sleepim^Nips ai*^ ouf on to the air-strip. • 

An hour<iat!(a fie wis back in the gaol .and Changi’s, radios, 
whatever the mishan^ were never aeain short of spai^ or 
replacements. 


Christn^s i »me and with it presents and cards and, of 
cqurse, at the Playhouse, a pantomime.aThis pantomime was 
called Tvinkittoes and, like all good pantos, was topig^, tuneful, 
colourful and hilarious. 

The script was written by Keith Stevens, better known as a 
red-headf d female with an ample bosom and« bawdy tongue, |nd 
Slinn de\3rey. Slim was six foot two inches tall, inctedibly le^ 
and had tl?at kiAd of wide-eyed appeal whicltin dogs is irresistible. 
With Ray Tullipan, Slim wrote dl the songs (lyrics and tunes) for 
the panto. • 

Slim composed tfy sitting on the end of his^bed, vacant-eyed, 
his legs swinging, occasionally humnung a mote strumpiing a 
guitar Then suddenly he would shout, “Tve gd^ it;— C’moig 
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Boardte” (this to Boardman, the pianist), and betore ne lost it 
agfflirf, not ifncommon, the two wouicf^ rush to the Playhouse 
piano where, as Slim hummed, Boardman would ^nkle and write 
down the notes.. 

Tuilipan composed more sombrely. Tullipan ditln\ sit, he lay. 
And, as he lay on his bed, he s|foppcd a l(^^*and evil-looking 
knife incessantly up and down the palm of his hand. And as he 
stropped, he glowered burningly with lus dark eyes at those whom 
he didn^t likc^ Long stares of brooding distaste. I'hen, as if he ha^ 
^’decided upon a victim, he would suddenly sit up and for the 
moment put hffi knife awajr while he wrote ^down on paper the 
melody, that had come to his mind. 

So the panto went on — a riot of clowning ancWnagical sets by 
Searle (sets cajated out of canvas and diiicrcnt-colourcd muds and 
crayons) and a fearful hag of a witch who was Daltry, with lus 
onb eye and his one leg and a most ungentlemanly screech. But 
best of all in that panto were the seven or eight new tunes which 
sq- Qjangi by the cars and had us humming happily foi njoryrhs. 
Even nowaday? there are few men who were in that fjaol who 
catinot sing you the words and tunc of “Gistles in Aic Air”. 


It >Jas at one of the shows an the Playho\ise\hat we lk:;t met 
Kio H[3ra# Kio Han:^ was a Korean wffo, wiAi‘ that infallible 
Asiatic intuition for anticipating econonfic and^oliiical Crises, 
now clearly foresaw the defe^ of Japan and \?\shcd to witness 
this ev^ent udth a clean nose of his own. * ^ 

Accordingly he had for some time plotted^ to release himself and 
his fellow Koreans from the Japanese yoke. Many of tkfbm*-now 
anxious to forget theii^'incredible viciousness on the Railway aqd 
naively anrouncing that they had been forced by the nasty 
Japanese thus to be vicious — suddenly became quite friendly. 
Ateut Kio Hara I was never quite certain. On the score, however, 
that I detested all Koreans and Japanese alike with a l>9autifully 
iif partial detestation I did fiot trust him. In this,<possibfy, I tvas 
unjust. 

In any event one ni^ht he cornered Shris Buckingham and 
spoke most earnestly to him for some hours^ Later he did the 
same with Ron Sdarh. Finally Chris came to fne and told me the 
set-up.# 

^ Kio Har^ knxious to get out of Japanese control and to CTidear 
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hiftisclf to what he regarded as the new masters — the Allies — 
planned to escape. He planned to escape in an aeri>plane wiirin a 
crew of British prisoners-of-war. He had compictft details as to 
aerodrome drill, guard changes otk the drome, times when plancsf 
were fuelled and checked, and naligational maps. He required a 
pilot, a navigator a^ company-^preferably Ron, Chris, Piddington 
and myself. What, Chris asked me, did I think ? 

1 said 1 was frightened. I felt that I had had my ‘^hare of luck 
so far and was not game for any escape attempt now that the war 
Avas endifig. I remcmiv'rcd my capture. Van- Rennan, the guard# 
drawing crosses in the mud in Thailand. I wa5^still*alive, I re- 
flected, amf I/ully intencted remaining so Shamelessly I announced 
that I had noMithc guts to attempt Kio Hara’s scheme and with- 
drew from It! My only contribution was to advise Qiris to lay full 
details of the plan before the most respected soldier in^the gaol — 
Colofiel Dillon. 

This Chris did and he and Ron (Piddington also withdrew from 
the plot Because he felt it his duty to continue ifiinning his absurd 
wi?cless Ler') obtained Dillon’s blessing. The plotRgrew mtflre and 
more definiti — and the danger to the plotters greater and 
greater. The courtyard in which we lived becainc a place of tension 
and whispers anB dark suspigion. 

ThiEFit all ljW)kcf One day ^^ihris talked— apparently casually 
though in gctaiRlIfact ^lost earnestly — lo Kio Hara the open 
groufid where the traders of the wtu>d ptrty were parked. Our 
owm administration-A*ithcr panicking at his plot or out o? sheer 
inc 2 >(^u«ahle stuipidiiy fcqually cufpable in either c^e) — arrested 
him tflr fifuA-ni/ing with the enemy. To tly extreme rage of the 
cnti?e,cafnp and in tlie face of (Colonel Dillon’s approval of the 
plan from its inception, an English administration caNt an English 
soldier, who was courageously planning to do the duty of every 
prisoncr-of-war-»t(j escape — into solitary confinement in cells! 
The solitary confinement order we ignored, visiting Chris 
reguRrly and endcavouting to comfort liim^Thc arrest, however, 
di^ressAj him^considerably and put an end to all ideas in^tbe 
future ot^esca|iing. Escapes arc too dirficuit when as well as Jhc 
Japanese one must cv^de one’s own Command. 


The New Year sped on and I ccIchra|cdRmy twenty-fourth 
birtllElav. I was touched to receive so many card^ it always docs 
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Sticm touching when other people temmber your birthduy — 
though not ati^ when you xemember thel'a. And these laboriously 
produced g^ebtings in a society where any papftr commanded 
^ price of a dollar for two fquare inches (enough to wrap a 
dgatette) were especially toucning. There was aho home-made 
sak^(rice and pineapple skin femented wi^ the sweetness of 
gulah ms^cca) with which to drink toasts: and altogether the 
day was memorable, even if the saki did have a most evil 
afrer-edect. 

* Then came February and the ahniversary of the fall of Singapore 
and the Nips, as«always, celebrated riotously. It was not a celebra- 
tion in whidi we displayed much enthhsiasm, except that this 
year, for the first time, we felt: “This, you little apCs, will be your 
last!** Meantiipe, from Changi gaol tower, above the radar grill 
which didn’t work, the poached egg continued to float oppressively 
over our heads. That tower and the flag were always there — 
symbol of everything we hated. 

And one night Lt midnight when all would normally Ivtve been 
( quiet, the gaol 4 as suddenly rent with howls and screamy and the 
banking of tins and the clatter of eaung irons against the wall. 
Frantically the guard fell out and machine guns were swung round 
to cover this revolt. But before any slv^ts could be bred, the clamour' 
subsided and everywhere there was silence a'gairl.VThe caft<''> of it 
all — an Ait,stralian with a leaning toward^ statisk^j kad worked 
out that that midnighf marked our i,oootii day ia captivity. Flc 
and his friends were celebrating. 


CHAPTER SIX 

I 


ON OUR RETURN 


’ JIhE CAMARADE|;n^ THAT HAD EXISTED 1^ PUDU BETWEEN 

Englishman and Australian, between O.R’s and officen, began 
s^pwly to gait.*4trength in Qiangi. To this process impetus was 
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added by the ^'chaiacten” to be found in the various elements of 
out society. \ 

Men like A1«c Downer, the librarian who knew people in High 
Places and who talked* perfect Oxford Englisl^not only talker^ 
it but taught i^ to many an Austrdian whose flat nasal accents he 
could no longer sj^d. Taught it with laborious exercises ^ver 
those vowel sounds which we Xustrabans tend to'mur^r. 

And Professor Roberts, the tiny Pommy with the enormous 
nose and the add wit, who lectured to vast au^ences on the 
glories of G>mmunism — and cdnvertcd not a one but amused 
Aem all. 

And be?t of all tKe tflro English Incl* tn Army Majors, Bartram 
and Dart — knSwn to all as Baitram & Darto. These two told out- 
rageous Podtiah stories all the time about huntin’ tigers and spyin’ 
in Afghanistan and snipin’ in the Khyber Pass. Invarj^bly, when 
Bartmm told his deUghtful and monstrous tales, he would 
add: 

“Now you may doubt this, gentleman, but. I know it’s ^e 
becauseg was there-ahl” And if he wasn’t there,*his wife tiras!! 

And one clay he told the story, complete with the most graphic 
and frightful details, of the Black Hole of Calcutta. Now surely, 
’thought his delighted audience — especially the Australians — he 
can’tjifv'e beeR^heftl Not cvef his wife, they thought, can have 
been there in th<f Black Hole of Calciitta. • ^ 

“Now, you may etbubt all this’’, the ^lajor stated calpily in 
conclusion, “biR I assure ypu that it’s true. I wasn’t there’’, he 
exf4ai?icd, “ami my E’ife wasn’t *thcre’’, he continued, “BUT”, 
and ilere*cime complete victory to Bantam, “my great-aunt, 
SHE,wJ^ there 1” * 

Thus did Bartram & Darto, elderly, meustached, and complete 
repUcas of the classic Indian Army orificer, vie with pne another, 
day in and day »ut. 

Finally the Concert Party produced, to the delight of the entire 
gaol* a, sketch in whicTi the two were uiynistakably portrayed. 
Our cdp of jeay was made full when Daryo, at th| end of tK< 
performuice, hastened round backstage. • 

“That sketch”, he «j)ared, “that sketch about the Indian Armj 
fellahs. Damned goud, old boy. Damned good. Knew two fellah: 
in Poonah just lilm that onccl” and stumpi^eout of the dressing 
room, still muttering, ^‘Damned goou*’, h^ left. 
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The Phyhouse decided next to stage a cavalcade* of song. This 
commended «self enormously to the Pc^j^imy clement, who like 
nothing so wc?tl as good old tunes, and even we Aiptralians caught 
^Shc infection of their enthusiasm. 

Bill Williams, the pianist wno dragged a smalU portable pedal 
orgen all round Thailand and pla^*ed boogie k in every camp, 
planned \he sliow. Orchestrations were attacked with enthusiasm 
by a do7en diiferent men in the band. Scarlc designed a score of 
quickU'-chan^ed sets. The cavalcade was to cover the gamut of 
Wenticth-century popular tunei and to conclude with 'the latest 
Changi composedons. 

The first night was an elaborate affaif attendee^ J>v the entire 
Japanese administration, including General Saitdt QuickK the 
show swung vnto attion and as song followed song,* set followed 
set and npvclty followed nt>\cliv, it l^ccamc obvious that the 
audience — Nips and all — were with it, gripped. 

The elaborate scene changes went without a hitch, Pidmu^ton 
aiyl Buckingham^sw eating over chans and propertv. lists Ncarlc, 
serious and ubemotional, stood in one corner dr^^ving^ an 
Indonesian youth as he danced. 

Then came the finale, a new composition of Bill \Villiams\ 
First of all, wuih much hooting and«^mokc, the how* of a steamer 
sailcd^ajcstically on to tnc stajPK:. It was the hcigHl'-'-'f the 
stage and vs creation had involved cverv ct mcc o#ifti’'irle*s artistry 
and t|;ic carpenter’s injfcnuity. And, as it reached venire stag^. Bill 
staned singing his new song, “On, Our Rcturrf’. The company 
joined in, fiojdin^ on to the stage like voVagers about to einkark. 
The audience was clrctnhcd and joined in the last* chorus. The 
cunain rang down and midst frantic applause Saito a):id bis en- 
tourage stalked out — in sullen silence. 

That wa^ the last show to be staged in the Playhouse. Saito, 
furious at the title of the song, at its scntimenb, at its reception, 
banned all further entenainmcnt and would barely be dissuaded 
frorp having Williamf and the entire company executed. The war, 
he pointed put angrily, would last a hundred yc»"S. Nipbon v'as 
N'uInberOncI < i ' 

Negotiations to get the ban relaxed w-rc futile. Saito stuck 
grimly to hisvdecision. Not only that, but raM^ns were cut and a 
search staged for tadios. The Nips were obvirusly extremely put 
out. ^ ^ ( • 

# At a final ^ Electing to discuss the matter, all the ff;itish 
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adigninisttati^* officers sat before Saito and Takahashi, who 
listened to all that the interpreter relayed on to theffi and Igoj^ed 
implacable. ^ 

i*he British officers thereupon uttered some stroiigly-wordecU 
comments of their own on both i|iito and TakRhashi. These the* 
Australian interpreter did not trouble to pass on. 

Abruptly Saito indicated that the meeting was*over« As^as 
the formality demanded at that time each British officer liowed to 
Saito — usually a rather perfunctory nod, for the Britisher does not 
mcquire an Oriental l>ow with eass. 'Fhe British ColAiel, however* 
believed in doing the job thoroughly and bowed low. A% Takahashi 
surveyed this courtl^' inslination of the Colonel’s oody, he turned 
to the AustraJ^n interpreter and, m perfect English, remarked: 
“Rather Elizabethan, don’t you think?” which was the only 
remark he ever made in English and set the entire *gaol furiously 
to wtyid^ring. 


’K’ith ®he closing r>f the theatre life came tf revolv® m8re 
around t^e ast of conversation and the consolation to be derived* 
from the company of one’s friends. At night »hen, the day’s ix^rk 
•done, Changi beeame doited with groups in every courtyard who 
sat an^^n quu^ton^s talked of the “griif” and their pla^s and 
their honies^^^Jiitet alLthe time^he inevitaWe fag passed amicably 
from,hand t<)hand fo^each member of th|jf united grouj^to take 
a “drag”. The s|pokc«wouId be drawm, one drag, deep dovAi into 
the lut)gs, hcat^flung lv>ck irf satisfaction, as Aiomentarily all cares 
vanislwd int* the arms «>f the goddess nicotine, 'fhen, with a 
pludtc-lil^ exhalation, the smoke would bl blown out, and the 
tiny cigarftte passed on to the next sunbu^t hand. 

■ Talk and laughter rippled round those courtyards in low 
murmurs. Jitran^e that there was never discontent ftor anger — 
always that low confident tone and the plans fbr the fiiture and 
the liiithe certainty tha»in six months the war would be won. 

Ron talked quietly of Cambridge before thi vyar and the cirttfons 
he ‘planned to jell after it. Chris wondere^*how lon^ it took*to 
matriculate and whether Norwich would help him with his plans 
for medicine. Jack Garlctt declared firmly that he would go home 
and win the Austfafian Professional Squash Championship — and 
did. Piddington and I planned tours of Ending, where we would 
stay /or week-ends with E>altry and see all the {/ilfes that these 
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Pommies talked about — ^the country we Australian! always ca^ed 
“Hpioe”. And in the meantime Piddington, with Tommy 
Thompson onSime Road, tan a radio, w^ch stru^ me as an ex- 
«ttemely dangerous thing to do: and with me gave fairly regular 
'public demonstrations of theftests we had et'blved round our 
nightly telepathy seances. 

In the.course of those frequent* demonstraffbns we were by no 
means infallibly successful as far as my reception of what Pidding- 
ton transmitted was concerned. On on; occasion wc pertormed 
for a I^utch abdicnce and achieved the remarkable feat of getting 
nothing rignt — gothing at all — they being the most cussed, un- 
co-operative group for whom we had ever wotked; and I, in spite 
of Piddhigton’s soothing charm, Ming aggressivelj^ aware of the 
fact. On another occasion a line from one of Shakespeare’s plavs 
was written u^ which read: “And through the instrument his pate 
ma^e way' ; and no efforts of Sydney’s would induce me /o do 
more than announce, with a cackle of laughter, that a bald-headed 
old gentleman had been clocked with a violin. On such occasions 
Sy6nep gave mf firmly to understand that neither hcjfndr Dr. 
Riiine were pleased with me. But it didn’t matter — nothing 
mattered I 

And so it went on, sometimes rj^ght, sometitnes wrong, but* 
always causing fierce arguments which (the a,uth« pities seyged to 
think) was a good thkig. Cenamfy it was j*nco«.r^iiing to see the 
response of* the men tn t^ie hospital huts. Thf huts tjiemselvesjwere 
a hundred metres long, earth-floored, attap strufturcs — intensely 
depressing. On eitbef side of the centfal aisle there jyere platforms. 
On these platforms, side by side, lay hundreds of«mrn, flying, 
amongst other things, of lack of the interest t > live — bccarise fnere 
is little point in continqing to survive when life consistf only of a 
starvation diet and bug-bites, not to mention the griping pains of 
dysentery a&id the agony of constant dressings (always with 
bandages that have been used again and again over the past three 
years), of ulcers and sores that never h«al, and of the fin.s of 
condant fever. . * 1 ^ 

riddingtofi and l,\herefore, were delighted v^en, ufter dur 
first show in the T.B.'hut, we left about ninety skeleton-like men 
roused to such a pitch qf bitter argumcnt'that thdr eyes flashed 
again and their pc^r, fleshless chests swelled ^ith fury. Two of 
them — both due to^dfe within a fortnight— ^were, for the first time 
in months, u]^ aff thei( backs on their feet endeavouring to fight. 
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youn J Vlorm, the most desperately affliaed of them all, 
roused himself from hi^stupor and said: “Don’t bejieve it! Must 
have dreamed it like everything else!” * * 

Young NorA had become the focal point of the camp’s struggle 
to save these T.B^ patients. For tv|o years now*he had refused toi 
die. He wcighc<J opiy about fifty pounds. He ate only occasionally 
and had no taste Ar rice. \X'hen he asked for aay fo^d— 4rom 
caviare to pineapple cakes — it became a point of honotfr for out- 
side working parties that, day (before he fell again into his coma) 
Ro steal iR Every time he dozed q^F liis young face (ft>r he wks only 
nineteen) became utterly peaceful as.he dreamed his dreams. And 
when he woke th* orderlies would ask him ^here he’d been. 
“Home”, he*flscd to say sim^yfTAnd then they would«ask him 
what he haduonc at home, and Norm would tell them with the 
quiet confidence of one who believes what he says Implicitly. The 
orde^itj^ would pass on his dreams to those who bfbught him 
stolen delicacies and they, in turn, would pass them on to the rest 
of the camp. “How’s young Norm to-day?” b^pme as habitual a 
quRstioi^ with us all at that time as “What’s the gijlf ?” An(^ln%ys 
it was (Allowed by “What’s he done at home lately?” because® 
Norm’s dreams about home were always so much better than ours. 

Tire battle to aavc young Norm was fought with all the ferocity 
that tlM British sympathy %t the underdog infallibly evokes. 
He acnicvedj^)«rit}- of status*in Changi jgaol witn the Second 
Froqt anirtne possibf ty of catching a d<jgTor the ct>ohing pot. 
So when he r^sed •himself from his pleasant fanusies ro say: 
“Don^t beUevj It! h^-st hA-e daeamed it lt|te evcr\-thing else”, 
Pid&i«gt(yi%nd 1 felt almost as proud as if w’e hadTbrought him 
a ptatcfgl of bully beef and sweetened cotidenscd milk — which, 
in those thys, was our conception of the last word ir ulinary bliss. 

■ Young Norm died in December and for a moment the whole 
camp sagged — until those who were with him :old«the story of 
how, on this occasion, he had dreamed himself at a*Christmas 
party and, tired, had decided that he must have a sleep. No man 
in his lenses could begrudge young Nonfl Ac long comfort of 
that lastaafter^'hristmas sleep. 

a 

And after all shfs lights out and to sleep. The cells full of 
soldiers now immune to the hugs. Tne grills ^ver Ae wcU of the 
cellj)}locks littered with men sleeping wAh Ai^i same childlike 
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abandon that always tugged at your heart. Why sho\ifd they be,<80 
thin ud slera for years in gaols away from home when they 
looked as hei|tfess‘as that? I would go down to the footpath m 
fhe courtyard, flat on my face to spare thpse bony thighs, ankles 
«Dut, feet in, and so to sleep ttl| to-morrow. ** 

And one morning we woke up jto And that rmanv had sur- 
rendtred, The*war in Europe wsr over. WiA mocking eyes we 
looked af Nippon, whose turn was next. “Damm^, damme**, 
Nippon said, “Deutzel** — they always called Germany Dcutzel — 
Vli^utzel Nuiflber Ten. Nippon .Number One. War finish in ono 
hundred years’*. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE HIROSHIMA INCIDENT 


\^/iTH THE END Or THE LLr6pEAN WAR 1© ^rXPI MNFU 

away and tfle first aiyiilS^ids over Singapore,— a hu^drco fair^^-like 
Super (fortresses at a time — to add point ta the advances in the 
South-East Asian war, Nippon *iid t^>t ren^ain calpi. , 
When each* air-raid came the Nip Air Force fledi>till tWeVll 
Qear sounded: but this did not save their skipping in tkc dArks 
from destruction, nor ^heir stores from being burnt, ^or their 
dumps from being blown up. And all the time more and more 
vessels limptSd into the docks in the Johore Straits for repairs that 
could not' be done. Meantime, Burma w’as being cleared by an 
avenging 14th Army and Mountbattea was assembling an 
amphibious invasioq fbrce to retake Malaya. ^ 

Angrily the Nips delijanded working parties for yiknown taslcs 
in Malaya. For the second time in my career I crossed the Cause- 
way to work on a project^ that did not bodf well. 

We left the ^ol in batches of a hundred. were stripped of 
everything when wq. I(ft and radios were ojnscquently not part of 
our equipment when 4 c landed in our new camps in )ohor% 
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Arrived there, we we^e told that we were to build tunnels for 
ambushes, canhworks tor defences, huge walls {0% dumps. Vfc 
were to worlilll^ ^ntil the last minute, carrying ammunition where 
necessary, then — when hand-to-har>J fighting became imminent — # 
we were to.be rhof. 

Under this coRstEgt threat we laboured thence forth. It w^not 
pleasant. I^^or was the work. C^ur group was detailed ifor tun- 
nelling. \Xc dug tunnels about four metres wide a^J ^Lout four 
iljctrcs high a$ far into the sides i f hills as possible. Dug them 
fnto clayVith pit-prop*' of grecn*rubbcr. Soon the^rubber rottcc> 
in the d;^mp and the clay dropped; a whole hi^ of^t, and the 
tunnels filltd^pftcn th<^c were, jpen in* -dc. Once the falling clay 
grips you rou^ the ankles, w'lth its heavy clammy gh^ jfou can*t 
move, ^’ou ftiay only stand and wait to see how h^h ihe tide of 
orange earth will rise. Some of us were lucky: others were not. 
The jR|^ncse seemed indificrent as to what happened to us, so l^ng 
as the tunnels went in deeply and c^uickly and the tailings were 
rcmovctl far away so that no indication migh^ be given to jhc 
invadinj^*r<>f>ps that an ambush had been prcpiAcd. 

For weeksVe worked thus, returning at night to a gloomy hut 
in* the rubber. Damp and closely guarded. Only once did we get a 
’respite and ihat^as a dav awthc Johorc Barracks, where we w'cre 
rctjuirnf to nifyPe a%torc of cl<j^hing. In the process we f#und a 
small toilg^^(fAl?ed ^)m Hoor to roof yfhh linen J^aes full of 
JapaRcst .'\rm¥ biscilhs. Little round bi^yts’^ like marbles and 
hard as iron. ^1 dav we sjole and munched these biscuits. By 
t^i^h our*)avis ached *aj>()nj7mgl% wc Ijad consumed 
thejot arfll r« :lt extremely well-fed. The paj-off came on the next 
dav Hfclift^a Dutch ^artv, the usual native troops, were sent to 
replace us at the Barracks. Just before the^t knocked the theft of 
the Barrack's entire supply of ration biscuits was discovered. The 
Dutch troops were mercilessly thrashed by their ‘^jsters” for 
having indulged in this wickedness. As they marched past our hut 
that^night it did our ficarts good-— not a^nicc, charitable good, 
admittffliv; bi*t ncvcnhclcss, good— to see ^leir blackened* eyes 
and bl(>odied 4 cads. ^ 

Then came a rumoijf that wx were to be shot next day. And to 
settle our fate— foj^f we were to be shod wc had determined to be 
shot running — th* resourceful Paddv Mat^i^^s stole a wireless 
set and listened in thA night. That n*ght wa# August Mth, 1945. 
and* Paddy told us not to worry, that he nad )i 4 t^eard that^he 
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wEt was over. The Emperor of Japan, ovpwhelmed by the poSrer 
<tf«atpmic Ixmbs and faced with the prospect of- an invasion of 
Nippon, had wcobdidonally surrendered. 

• Iluee days later even the Japanese themselves admitted that 
we need no longM work. But yhe war had not wqn ; nor lost. 
It ^id simply, for the moment, stopped. H^oy ceased to bellow 
“Cuflah?* and'instead bowed poStely when we passed. The food 
which they had recently declared to be non-existent, they now 
produced in vast quantities so that we thight eat out hll. Likewire 
drugs appeared from everywhere and in profusion. 

Then w^hll a|sembled, thousands upon thousands of men, until 
there were 17,000 ‘there, in-^f^ngi gA>l. britis)v paratroopers 
arrived * and'* were greeted politely by tlie Ji^'>anese. Then 
Mountbaden arrived and (though we were ordered not to by our 
Administtadon) a few of us walked the seventeen miles into 
Sit^pore to see him accept Itagaki’s surrender. At that brief 
ceremony, when Mountbatten drove fearlessly down through 
hundreds of thouiands of hysterical Malays and Chinese,, standing 
uptiglA in an open car: when Itagaki met him on the stfos'of* the 
dvic hall and handed over his sword — for that bdef moment I 
^t*that the war really was over. But it didn’t last. 

I walked down to the harbour and on board the Sussex — where' 
I was £rd and washed and given d^an clothes ky tHl« ^vcr-hhsfvtable 
matelots o^ the Roya^ Navy. I stayed thc^, sidu^^gi'sd away, for 
two da)%: then retufi^ to the gaol in a je«p witl^eighteen other 
“sightlecing” P.O.W’s. 

At the gaq^ I heard that the^ce-Cream Man noflo^ger kvfd — 
which didn’t surprise ^e. Also that we were now in*che hsffids of 
an organization known as RAPWI (which dieant “Rchafbili'^ation 
of Allied Ptisoners-of-}Var and Internees” and was surely im- 
pressive enough). 

When, a bionth later, we still languished oq the Island im- 
patiently awaiting shipping home, RAPWI was rc-christened — in 
the British manner — Retain Ail Prisoners^f-War Indefinitely. 

TRis seemed to sting someone into activity, for at once we were 
drafted into* shipload and the docks became Vrtow^ed with 
transports. 

We said all yur good-byes. 

Mario left, wav^e an exdted Latin farewell, for Italy. Ron 
Searle and Q^s depu^d for Britain — the cne for fame, the other 
medicine. ^R-p Keuy Hew ostentatiously and swiftly bad: to 
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Te*is in a SkymMtcr, upt promptly by an cvcf-attcntivc govcm- 
mcnta David Griffin flew to Sydney and the Bark Downer ^o 
Adelaide and th%Federal 5\ustralian Parliamcnt/Hu^ went home 
on one ship, Pidc^gton on another, I on a third. 

The carefiil fab^ of one’s personal life, built up over four years, 
disintegrated at a sie^le blow. One felt curiously alone as the s^p 
sailed out of Singapore Harboufr-rexcept for the moment ^en 
old Harry Smith was spotted leaning, as melancholy* as ever, 
^ay unst the rail of a ship we passed. As one man, our vessel rpared: 
^^^ou’ll nlfcver get off the Island”, at which Harrv waved miserably 
and we Iwghcd. 

Then tnf sepse o? loifbUnes^jUjl^ed All "those blokes. Pom- 
mies and Ausyalian: all those ties — gone. And then^^^Ibed, as 
i looked bade and in the distance saw Changi’s towchwith its 
radar screen that didn’t work, and above it the from 

whichpthe poached egg had now vanished and the Union Jack 
flew, what was the trouble. This disintegrauon wouldn’t matter if 
It had^bpen caused by the end of the uar. ThaJ^wzs the troul^e. 
For us, yd for the undefeated Japanese soldicrs^l over.South- 
East Asia, th^war hadn’t ended. It had )ust, momentarily, stopped. 
The tow'cr sbd out of view; the symbol of our captivity was* 
*gonc — but now ^ could thiiak only of the words of a thousand 
guardFr^f Sqlj^ himself, of '^crai tlic intellectual who ^poke 
English an^ip^Tt D^s; ‘'War fimsh one fundred y^rs”. 

So^ for thosoof ui#vho had suffered ua4ir them, ancf for the 
Nipponese thcn%elve?, this was )ust an interlude — the Hiroshima 
Inc^cat, pf^bfbiy, th#>' would call it. But tl^war pself, of Asia 
againsf the white man, that — under one gu|pe or another: in one 
place ^r^nother — stJll had ninety-five )ears to go The trouble 
was, of course, that no one at home w’ould beheve it 


And with that I brightened. After all, the sea wjs green and 
clear: the sun w#s warm and free: there wras foodl^plenty and 
no need for anxiety as the old ship ploughed her consent way 
eastvRirds, away from •Singapore. We w^re all going Home 
That, (S. rhe niomcnt, must be enough. 


FINIS 
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*THll GUTS OF THU MATH R 

When, b^ore the war, ^^wvernnlfent ^oflicv^K *now Lord 
Llewclly^njucricd Major General D(>hl>ic ahou^ the complete 
absence W fortifications on the North ('oast of Suiiiapore, though 
the Ea^hjnd the VC'est and the South linsticd with armaments, 
th% General replied simply: “The North needs no foriflieation. 
No one could get through the jungle that leads to it”. 

fJft/or/una/eJj^ th Japanese uere neter wjorwed oj this faetjt 

^ a 

4t « « 41 #. 

‘^€ defences of Singapore are still considerably below 
standard”. 

(Sir John Dill,^ V%y 6th ) 

“I wpulV, not tolerlte the idea of abandon' ni* ;rugglc for 

EgV'pr and was rc^!5F?cd to pay W'hatcvcP forft^ were evicted 
in Malaya. This view was also shar<;d by my cc^.cagues”. 

*‘l am sur® that fiothing we could have s[sarcd af'rlvf* timb, rven 
at the cost of wreckirg the Middle I'.astcrn fheatre or cuttin^^ off 
supplies to the Soviet, would have changeef the marct c)f<*ate in 
Malaya”. ^ 

(Winston Churchill: The Grand Alliance') 

^ * * 

”To defend the Northern Malayan Thailand frontier j^lone 40 
baj^f^lions at}d 3 mJcidne gun regiments and 2 anti^.ank rjLrgiments, 
with normal tank suj^^ort, are the minimum rci|uil'ed”. 

(Singapore Dcfcf>''c Conference ) 

In all of MHaya there were only battalions *jx:d no tanks at all to 
resist the Japanese. 
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“366 first-line aircraft #irc required in Malaya’*. 

(Singapore Defence Ginference) 

“Relying mai^ on Aif Power it was deemed necesary to hold 
the whole of Mal^^’’ . . •. but . . . “in no case was the strength of 
the garrisoiv really adequate for the^ defence of the aerodromes’*. 

(Genecil Percival’a Report on Malayan CanagaiCT 
In aU of Malaya, of all types— Tager Moths, antiquated hombers, 
inferior fit^bters — there were only 141 aircraft, none of t^M, by Japanese 
^^ndarks, ^rst hne, 

* * * 

: be too^troll|»ly the object^of the defence 

was the' protc^ion of the Naval Base and later of me Air Bases 
Singapore*. ^ 

(General Pcraval’s J* ..port) 

NolMhstaneiing this stress” by the time the attack-on that Naval 
Base and later the Atr Bases was sprung. General PerewaJ's staff had 
fritlff-e^ cut ay the Itres and energies and equipment off about two-third^of 
their mi^iBiA-peuenced and seasoned troops in the frutffess defenee of the 
Malayan Peninsula itself. 


‘It canr^t ■ 


“Oir ^hola jfgh tmg reputation is at stake . . . Ir will be dis- 
graceful I boasted fortress of^Singapore^ to inferior 

enenl^^ forces’’^ * 

(Qtmai Wavell, Fcl^ary loth ) 

Bte^ys k^effSingapWe fell ! 

Tilt re <”■* Inductions that can be mad%from this last order and 

its seqUOlTl^st that our Bri/nh fithting reputation was t e eby disgraced. 
Qr second that the enemy forces uere not in factMnfenor. 0/ third that the 
order was pureh propagandistic and not tn fact a true appnaation by a 
brilliant soldier oj^the position on Singapore Island as tt wa^^p the first 
days ^ Februtry, 

As tomwhich of these tfiree deductions is the cicrict one let the reader, 
having reaff this book, ju\e Jor himself. 


‘The war will bat too years. 


(Imperial Janajese Army ) 
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**A1I the critics of the Treat; empljasize that the Japaftese 
panulation ^ 86 million cannot possibly be confkied to the four 
home island* 

{Swuiqy Times (on Japanese press opinion)^ jly ijth) 

Tins book VOS tompitUd one ypr before the sigung of the^Peoee Treaty 
mit^apfut. It represents the views of the anthor jkest. 

'^osemews hm not shanffd. 

R.IJ. 



